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PREFACE. 



The following work contains the substance of a Paper 
lately communicated bj me to the dmeHcan_.ficademy of Art9 
and Sciences^ and published in the last volume of their Memoirs^ 
Immediately after the publication, it was suggested to me by some 
of my friends, that, as the circulation of the Memoirs^ from the 
nature of the subjects usually discussed in them, was confined 
to a small class of readers, the object of the Paper would be 
more fully answered, if it should be published by itself, Permis* 
sion was accordingly obtained for that purpose ; and the work is 
now submitted to the candour of my countrymen in its present 
form. 

The Essat/j which precedes the Vocabtdaryj remains in its 
original form, of a communication addressed to the %icademy ; but 
with some additions and corrections. The Vocabulary has been 
much enlarged and corrected | and the whole may, in a great 
measure, be considered as a new work. 

I first began the practice of occasionally noting Americanisms 
and expressions of doubtful authority for my own use, during my 
residence in London 5 which was from the close of the year 1799 
to the autumn of 1801. But I liad never attempted to make a 
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Collection of our peculiarities till a few years ago 5 when, in con- 
sequence of a decided opinion of some friends, that a work of the 
kbd would be generally acceptable, I began to reduce into order 
Ifae few materials I possessed, and to make such additions to them 
as mj leisure would permit The present volume is the result of 
that labour \ for labour it may truly be called. To those persons 
indeed, who have never undertaken to make such a collection, and 
to investigate, compare and cite <fae numerous authorities, which 
a work of this nature demands, the present volume will, perhaps, 
^ipear not td have been a very arduous task. But when the 
reader shall have examined it, and have observed the various ci- 
tations, and the continnal references to dictionaries and glossa- 
ries, he will be aUe to form some judgment of the time and pains 
ft must have cost me. These circumstances, however, are men- 
tfoned merely with a view to have just allowances made for the 
deficiencies, which may be observed in Ihe work. It has, I am 
sensible, many imperfections ; of which my own AmmcamsmA 
may not be the least; and I again ask the reader, as I have done 
in die JBssoy, to consider tins merely as tiie hefp,ixi^m^ of a work, 
which can be comjdeted only by long and accurate observation. 

In order, however, to render tins performance as wortiiy of 
attention as possible, I submitted it origmally to several English 
and American friends \ and I cannot dismiss it without acknowl- 
edgjuig my obligations to thenu Two of those friends, in particu- 
lar,English gentlemen of education (whose remarks are distinguish- 
ed by the signatures mentioned in tiie course of the work) have 
strong claims upon me. One of them, indeed (I say it with pain) is 
tarn beyond tiie reach of pvibUc applause, and of this expression of 
my feelingiB. That Ihe reader, hoi^^ever, may jujitiy appreciate their 



authority, I ought to state, what thej have often observed to me, 
that although thej were educated in England, yet having resided 
in America a long time, (about twenty years) their ear had lost 
much of that sensibility to deviations from the pure English idi* 
om, which once would have enabled them to pronounce with de* 
cision in cases where they now felt doubts. 

I shall detain the reader with only a few remarks more in re- 
spect to the execution of the work } and tiiese arise, in part, from 
the circumstances under which the present, like almost every 
American work, has been written. 

It should be recollected, that in this country we can hardly b© 
said to have any authors by profession. The woAs we have pro- 
duced, have, for the most part, been written by men, who were 
obliged to depend upon other employments for their support ; and 
who could devote to literary pursuits those few moments only, 
which their thirst for learning stimulated them to snatch from their 
daily avocations. Our writings, therefore, though not deficient 
in ability, jet too frequently want HiSLtjinishingj as artists term 
it, which is to be acquired only by long practice in writing, as 
in other arts; and this is a defect, which, with scholars ac- 
customed to highly-finished productions, can only be compensate 
ed by an extraordinary degree of merit in the substance of a 
work. 

It may, perhaps, be thought by some persons, that 1 have ad- 
mitted words into the VocabiUary, which do not properly belong 
to it ; particularly, on account of their being, either not pecviiar 
to this country, or mere vulgarisms. It should, however, be re- 
collected, that I was not making a dictionary of our language^ u 
Vut a glossary of provincialisms / that many words would be ad^ 
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mitted into such a work (as thej are in fact by the English glos- 
sarists) which would be rejected from a dictionary ; and, that it 
seemed to be useful (as I have observed in the Essay*) to insert 
aU words, the legitimacy of which had been questioned ; in order^ 
that their claim to a place in the language might be discussed and 
settled. Witli respect to some of these words too, I may add^ 
that they had been already brought into notice by our lexicogra- 
phers and other writers ; and, therefore, seemed to demand at- 
tention in this work. I have, however, endeavoured to state 
such particulars under most of the words, as, I trust, will enable- 
the reader to form a just estimate of them ; and, if I have been 
successful in this respect, even though some words may be found 
in the collection which ought not to be there, yet the object of 
the work will be accomplished. ' 

In this country, as is the case in England, we have thirsty re- 
formers and presumptuous sciolists, who would unsettle the whole 
of our admirable language for the purpose of making it conform to 
their whimsical notions of propriety. Some of our corruptions 
have originated with such people. But one of the greatest pests 
of speech in this country, as in England also, (to use the words 
of Dr. Johnson) is, the " frequency of translation." Several of 
the corruptions, which English critics have censured in our writ- 
ings, are mere Gallicisms ; and unless the licence of translator* 
is checked (to adopt the language of Johnson again) their idleness 
and ignorance will " reduce us to babble a dialect of France." 
Every writer should remember (as an English Review justly ob- 
fierves) that " it is his business to use his language as he finds it 5 
ftnd a^great part of his skill lies in giving effect to that, which in 

* See the remarks, at p. 19" 
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other hands might appear to disadvantage. If one expression it 
objectionable, it is his task to find another, that is not so, to fill 
his own idea, jet not depart from the language he employs.''* 

Salem (Massachusetts)^ May 29, 1816. 
• Bpit« Crit vol. xxii. p. 77. 



ESSAY. 



The preservation of the English language in its purity 
throughout the United States is an object deserving the at-* 
tention of every American, who is a friend to the literature 
and science of his country. It is in a particular manner 
entitled to the consideration of the Academy ; for, though 
subjects, which are usually ranked under the head of PAjf- 
skal Science^ were doubtless chiefly in view with the foun* 
ders of the Academy, yet, our language also, which is to 
be the instrument of communicating to the public the spec- 
ulations and discoveries of our countrymen, seems necessa- 
rily << to fall within the design of the institution;** because^ 
iinless that language is well settled, and can be read with 
ease by all to whom it isJaddressed, our authors will writer 
und publish, certainly under many disadvantages, thougti 
perhaps not altogether in vain. 

It is true, indeed, that our countrymen faiay speak and 
write in a dialect of English, which will be understood in 
the United States^ but if they are ambitious of having 
their works read by Englishmen as well as by Americans^ 
they must write in a language that Englishmen can read 
with pleasure. And if for some time to come it should 
not be the lot of many Americans to publish works, which 
will be read out of their own country, yet all, who l&ve 
the least tincture of learning, will continue to feel an ardent 
desire to acquaint themselves with English authors. Let 
us then for a moment imagine the time to have aiTiTed> 
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wlien *inuricans shall no longer be able to understand the 
works of Milton, Pope, Swift, Addison, and other Eng- 
lish authors, justly styled classic, without the aid of a 
translation into a language, that is to be called at some 
future day the American tongue ! By such a change, it is 
time, our loss would not be so great in works purely scien- 
tific, as in those which are usually termed works of taste ; 
for the obvious reason, that the design of the former is 
mei'ely to communicate information, without regard to el- 
egance of language or the force and beauty of the sentiments; 
But the excellencies of works of taste cannot be felt even in 
the best translations ; — a truth, which, without resorting to 
the example of the matchless ancients, will be acknowl- 
edged by every man, who is acquainted with the admirable 
works extant in various living languages. Nor is this the 
only view in which a radical change of language would 
be an evil. To say nothing of the facilities afibrded by a 
common language in the ordinary intercourse of business, 
it should not be forgotten, that our religion and our laws 
are studied in the language of the nation, from which we 
are descended ; and, with the loss of the language, we 
should finally suffer the loss of those peculiar advantages, 
which we now derive from the investigations of the jurists 
and divines of that country. 

But, it is often asked among us, do not the people of 
this country now 9peak and write the English language 
with purity ? A brief consideration of the subject will fur- 
nish a satisfactory answer to this question ; it will also 
enable us to correct the erroneous opinions entertained by 
some Americans on this point, and at the same time to de- 
fend our countrymen against the charge made by some 
English writers^ of a design to efiect an entire change in 
the language. 

As the inquiry before us is a simple question of jEact^ it 
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b to be determined^ like every othej* question of this na- 
ture, by proper evidence. What evidence then have we, 
that the English language is not spoken and written in A- 
merica, with the same degree of purity that is to be found 
in the writers and orators of England ? 

In the first place, although it is agreed, that tfa^re id 
greater uniformity of dialect throughout the United States 
(in consequence of the frequent removals of people from one 
part of our country to another) than is to be found through- 
out England ; yet none of our countrymen, not even those, 
who are' the most zealous in suppoi*ting what they imag* 
ine to be the honoui* of the American character, will con- 
tend, that we have not in some instance^i departed from 
the standard of the language. We have formed some new 
words ; and to some old ones, that are still used in Eng- 
land, we have affixed new signi/icatums: while others, 
wMch have long been obsolete in England, are still retained 
in common use with us. If then, in addition to these ac- 
knowledgments of our own cofwntripnen^ we allow any 
weight to the opinions of Englishmen, (who must be compe- 
tent judges in this case,) it cannot be denied, that we have 
in several instances deviated from the standard of the lan- 
guage, as spoken and written in England at the present day. 
By this, however, I do not mean, that so great a deviation 
has taken place, as to have rendered any considerable part 
of our language unintelligible to Englishmen; but merely, 
that so many corruptions have crept into our English, as 
to have become the subject of m«ch animadversion and re- 
gret with the learned of Great Britain. And as we are 
hardly aware of the opinion entertained by them of the ex-r^ 
tent of these corruptions, it may be useful, if it should /^* ^^ 
not be very flattering to our pride, to hear their remarks 
on this subject in their own ivords. We shall find that 
these corruptions are censured, not by mere pretenders 
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to learning, but, (so far as the fact Ls to be ascertained 
from English publications,) by all the scholars of that 
country, who take an interest in American literature. In 
proof of this, I request the attention of the Academy to the 
following extracts from several of the British Reviews ; 
some of which are the most distinguished of the present 
day, and all of which together may be considered as ex- 
pressing the general opinion of the literary men of Great 
Britain, who have attended to this subject* That all the 
remarks are just, to the extent in which they will natu- 
rally be understood, few of our countrymen will be willing 
to admit. ''^ 

The British Critic (for February 1810) in a review of 
the Rev. Mr. Bancrofts Life of Washington, says — « In 
<<the style we observe, with regret rather than with aston- 
f« ishment, the introduction of several new words, or old 
** words in a new sense; a deviation from the rules of the 
<' English language, which, if it continues to be practised 
^^by good writers in America, will introduce confusion in- 
<<to the medium of intercourse, and render it a subject of 
^'regret that the people of that continent should not have 
<<an entirely separate language as well as government of 
"their own. Instances occur at almost every page; with- 
<* out pains in selecting, the following may be taken as 
<< specimens,'* &c. The Reviewers then mention several 
words, all of which are inserted in the following Vocabu- 
lary. 

The same Reviewers (in April 1808) in thdr account 
of Chief Justice MarsludTs Life of Washington, have the 
following remarks: — <<In the writings of Amtrijcans we 
*< have often discovered deviations from the purity of the 
<« English idiom, which we have been more disposed to cen- 
f^sure than to wonder at. The common speech of the Unit-. 

* 3^ JVqte at the end of this Jissajr. 
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^ed States has departed very considerably from the stan- 
^< dard adopted in England, and in this case it is not to be 
<< expected that writers^ however cautious, will maintain a 
<^ strict purity. Mr. Marshall deviates occasionally, but 
^^ not grossly/' &c. 

The Oritical Review (for September 1809) in remarks 
upon Travels thrmigh France, by Cd. Pinckney, says — ^^ He 
«< falls into occasional inaccuracies«...*but tiie instances are 
*< rare, and by no means so striking as we have freqvsnt 
♦* occasions of remarking in most American writers/* 

The same Reviewers (in July 1807) in speaking of 
MarshaWs Life of Washington, have the following among 
other remarks on the style of that work — ^that << it abounds 
with many of those idioms which prevail on the other side 
of the Atlantic/* 

The Annual Review (for 1808) in speaking of the same 
work, after pointing out several instances of false English 
(in respect to many of which, however, the Reviewers have 
been misled by the incorrectness of the English edition of 
that work, as will be seen in the fi^eo^sg Vocabulary,) 
has the following observations ; which, if they had been 
made in a manner somewhat different, would probably 
have been more favourably received by those, for whose 
benefit they seem to be intended : — << We have been more 
<< particular in noticing these faults in Mr. Marshall's lan- 
<<guage, because we are not at all certain that the Ameri- 
^< cans do not consider them as beauties ; and because we 
<< wish,^ if possible, to stem that torrent of barbarous phrase- 
^^ology, with which the American writers threaten to i^es- 
f < troy the purity of the English language.*' 

The Mndhly Eeroiewers (in May 1808) in their account 
of a little work, entitled •/$ Poti^icoi! Sketch of America, cite 
with approbation, the following passage — "The national 
f ^ language should be sedulously cultivated ; and this is to be 
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<< accomplished by means of schools. This circumstance 
'< demands particular attention^ for the language of conver- 
^^^ton is becoming incorrect I and even in America authors 
« are to be founds who make use of new or obsdete words^ 
<^ which no good WTiter in this country would emptoy.*' 

The Eclectic Review (for August 1813) in noticing 
Sketches of Louisiana^ by Major A* Stoddard, makes the 
following observations on the style of that author and of our 
writers in general: <*For an American the composition 
*< is tolerable 5 but the Major has a good share of those 
« words and phrases, which his literary countrymen must, 
«< however reluctantly, relinquish before they will rank 
« with good writers. The standard is fixed, unless it were 
*« possible to consign to oblivion the assemblage of those 
^* great authors on whose account the Americans themselves 
<^are to feel complacency in their language to the latest 
'< ages." 

The Edinburgh Review (for, October 1804) which is tlie 
last I shall cite, has the following general observations on 
this subject : — 

<<If the men of birth and education in that other Eng- 
"land, wliich they are building up in the West, will not 
^< dUigenUy study the great authors, who pmlfled and fixed 
<<the language of our common forefathers, we must soon 
<<lose the only badge, that is still worn, of our consanguin- 
" ity.'* 

The same Reviewers, in their remarks on MarshalTs 
and Ramsatfs Lives of Washington, say — 

*< In these volumes we have found a great many words 
<< and phrases which English criticism refuses to acknowl- 
<<edge. America has thrown off the yoke of the British 
<< nation, but she would do well for some time, to take the 
** laws of composition from the Addisons, the Swifts and the 
"Robertsons of her ancient sovereign.....These remarks^ 
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<« howeyer, 9te not dictated by any paltry feelings of jeal- 
^<ousy or pride. We ^ory in the diffusion of our lan- 
<< guage over a new worid, where we hope it is yet destined 
'^to coQect new triumphs; and in the brilliant perspective 
<< of American greatness, we see only pleasing images of 
«< associated prosperity and glory of the land in which we 
«Uve/' 

Such is the strong language of British scholars on this 
sulgect. And shall we at once, without examination, as* 
cribe it wholly to prejudice? Should we not by such a has- 
ty decision expose ourselves to the like imputation ? On the 
contrary, should not the opinions of such writers stimulate 
W to inquiry, that we may ascertain whether their ani- 
madversions are well founded or not? We see the same 
critics censure the Scotticisms of their northern brethrefif the 
peculiarities of the Irishf and the provincial corruptions 
of their own English writers. We cannot therefore be so 
wanting in liberality as to think, that, when deciding upon 
the literary claims of dniericans, they are governed by jo'e- 
jndice or jealousy. A suspicion of this sort should be the 
less readily entertained, as we acknowledge that they some- 
times do justice to our countrymen. The writings of Dr. 
Franklin, for examjde, have received the highest praise ; 
and a few other American authors have been liberally com** 
mended by them. The opinions of these critics too ar» 
supported by those of some distinguished men in our own 
country. Dr. Franklin censures, without reserve, <<the 
" popular errors several of our own states are continualty 
<< falling into," with respect to «< expressicois and pronunci- 
^ atioiu*'* Dr. TFitherspoeni, who, by having been educated 
in Great Britain, and by his subsequent long residence in 
the United States, was peculiariy weU qualified to judge on 
this subject, remarks : — ^^ I shall also admit, tliough with 

• See the word Improve in the following Vocabulary. 
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<<Bome hesitation, that gentlemen and scholars in Great 
<< Britain speak ai^ inuch with the vulgar in common chit 
^'chat, as persons of the dame class do in America; hut 
"there is a remarkable difference in their public and sol- 
^<emn discourses. I hare heard in this country in the sen* 
<< ate, at the bar, and from the pulpit, and see daily in dis^ 
<<sertations from the press, errors in grammar, impropri- 
<< cties and vulgarisms, which hardly any person of the 
<^same class in point of rank and literature would have 
« fallen into in Great Britain/** 

With these opinions of such distinguished writers before 
us, shall we entertain the illiberal jealousy that justice is in- 
tentionally withheld from us by our English brethren ? 
Let us rather imitate the example of the learned and mod- 
est CkimpbeUs who, though he had devoted a great part of 
a long life to the study of the English language, yet thought 
it no disgrace to make an apology for his style f in the fol- 
lowing terms : *^ Sensible,'' says he, « of the disadvantages, 
*^m point of style, which my northern situation lays me 
<< under, I have availed myself of every opportunity of bet- 
"ter information, in regard to all those terms andphras- 
<< es in the version, [of the Gospels] of which I was doubt- 
<<ful. I feel myself under particular obligations on this 
" account, to one gentleman, my valuable friend and col- 
« league. Dr. Beattie, who, though similarly situated with 
<< myself, has with greater success studied the genius and 
« idiom of our language; and of whom it is no more than 
"justice to add, that the acknowleged purity of his own 
" diction, is the least of his qualifications as an author. 
" But if, notwithstanding all the care I have taken, I shall 
"be found, in many places, to need the indulgence of the 
^^ English reader, it will not much surprise me.....The apol- 
" ogy which Irenseus, Bishop of Lyons in Gaul^ in the 

• Dnrid, No» V. 
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<< second centuiy^ makes for his language^ in a book he pub<- 
^^lished in defence of religion^ appears to me so candid, so 
^< modest, so sensible, at the same time so apposite to my 
<^ own case, that I cannot avoid transcribing and adopt- 
^<ing it: — <Non autem exquires a nobis, qui apud Celtas 
^^commoramur, etin barbarum sermonem plerumque ayo- 
^< camur, orationis artem quam non didicimus, neque vim 
^^ conscriptoris quam non affectavimus, neque omamentum 
** verborum, neque suadelam quam nescimus'.....'''^' 

Upon an impartial consideration of the subject, there- 
'fore, it seems impossible to resist the conclusion, tibat^ 
although the language of the United States has perhaps^ 
phanged less than might have been expected, when we 
consider how many years have elapsed since our ancestors 
brought it from England ; yet it has in so many instanoea 
departed from the English standard, that our scholars 
■should lose no time in endeavouring to restore it to its pu- 
rity, and to prevent future coiruption. 

This, it is obvious, is to be effected, in the first place^ 
by carefully noting every unauthorized word and phrase ; 
or (as Dr. Franklin many years ago recommended, in his 
letter to Mr. Webster on this subject, f) by ^^ setting a dis* 
comdenandng marV^ upon such of them, as are not render- 
ed indispensably necessary by the peculiar circumstances 
of our country ; and, even if we should continue to have 
a partiality for some of those expressions, and should 
choose to retain them, it will always be useful to know 
ihem. By knowing exactly what peculiar words are in 
use with us, we should, among other advantages, have it 
in our power to expose the calumnies of some prejudiced 
and ignorant writers, who have frequenfly laid to the 
charge of our countrymen in general the affected words and 

• Campbell's Four Gospels, preface, p. 28t 

f See tlie word Improve in the following VocaMary. 
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plirases rf a few conceited individuals ;-— words and phraa- 
eSy which are justly the subject of as much ridicule in 
ifmeftco, as they are in Qreat Britain, As a general role 
alsoy we should undoubtedly avoid all those words which 
are noticed by English abhors of reputation^ as expres- 
sions with which tliey ere unacquamUd ; tot although we 
mi^t produce some English authority for Such words^ yet 
fte very circumstance of their being thus noticed by weB 
educated EngKshmenf is a proof that they are not in use 
at this day in England^ and, <^ course, ought not to be 
used elsewhere by 4iiose who would i^ak correct Bn^ 

With a view to this impoi'tant object I have taken 
some pains to make a collection of words and phrases^ 
which I offer to the Academy, not as a perfect list of our 
real or supposed peculiarities of language, but merdy ai9 
the beginning of a wori£, which can be comjdeted only by 
long and accurate observation, ee^eciaQy of intelligent A- 
mericaiis, who shall have an opportunity of residing in En- 
gland, and of well educated Englishmen who may visit this 
country. It has long been the wish of our scholars to see 
a work of tiiis kind; but, thou^ several words have been 
noticed by Dr. Witherspoon, Dr. Fratiklin, and smie olii- 
era, yet no one seems to have been willing to undertake the 
laborious task of making a general collection of them. See- 
ing no prospect of such a work, and observing, with no 
small degree of solicitude, the corruptions which are grad- 
ually insinuating themselves into our language, I have 
taken the liberty to ask the attention of the Academy to th» 
slibject, by laying before them the following Vocabulary ; 
a performance, which I am sensible is not so worthy of 
their notice, as it mi^t have been made, had more time 
and ability been devoted to it. 

In making this Vocabulary, I have res<Hi;ed to all the 
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fmufceB of informatioii in mj power^ and hare^ under each 
wcffdy given aome authorities for and against the use of it» 
I have also subjoined to some of the words, the criticisips 
cf Dr. Franklin, Dr. Witherspoon, and other writers, at 
large, in order that the reader may avail himself of their 
instructive observations, without the trouble of searching 
for them through the numerous volumes of their works ; 
and in all cases, where any word had been noticed by 
English or American writers, which I had also myself ob- 
served, (particularly during my residence in England, where 
my attention was first directed to this subject,) I have chos- 
en to give it upon their authority, rather than my own. 
Many words will be found in the collection, which are not 
in {act otJimtrkan origin^ or peculiar to Americans ; but it 
appeared to me that it would be useful to insert all words, 
the legitimacy of which had been questioned, in order that 
their claim to a place in the language might be discussed 
and setfled. Several of the words have been obtained from 
British Reviews of American publications; and I may 
here remark, how much it is to be regretted, that the re- 
viewers have not pointed out all the instances, which have 
come under their notice, of our deviations from the Engluh 
standard. This would have been doing an essential ser-i 
vice to our literature, and have been the most effectual 
means of accomplishing what those scholars appear to have 
so much at heart — ^the preservation of the En^ish language 
in its purity, wherever it is spoken. 

It has been asserted, that we have discovered a much 
stronger propensity than the English, to add new words 
to the language ; and the little animadversion, which, till 
within a few years, such new-coined words have met with 
among us, seems to support that opinion. The passion for 
these senseless novelties, however, has for some time past 
been declining. Our greatest danger now is, that we shall 
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continue to use antiquated words^ which were brought 
to this country by our forefathers nearly two centuries ago ; 
(some of which too were at that day profvincial words in 
England) ; and, that we shall affix a new signyicatum to 
words, which are still used in that country solely in their 
original sense. Words of these descriptions having long 
formed a part of the language, we are not led to examine 
critically the authority on which their different significa- 
tions rest ; but those which are entirdy new, like stran- 
gers on their first appearance, immediately attract our 
attention, and induce us to inquire into their pretensions 
to the rank they claim,* 

But it is not enough for us to note single words ; our 
idiom, it should seem, is in some degree changed, and is in 
danger of still greater corruptions.! At the same time, there- 

• The reader will not infer from these remarks, that our right to 
make new words is here meant to be denied. We, ns members of that 
great comwiunity or family which speaks the English language, have 
undoubtedly, as well as the other members, a right to make words and 
to propose them for adoption into our common language. But unless 
those, who are the final arbiters in the case, that is, the body of the 
learned and polite of this whole community, wherever they may be, 
shall sanction such new terms, it will be presumptuous in the authors 
of them to attempt to force them into general use. We should hardly 
be willing to adopt all the words and phrases which the people of 
Scotland, of Ireland, or of the British Settlements in various parts of 
the world, should propose to make a part of our common language* 
Our right however in this respect is not contested by the English them- 
solves : See, for instance, the remark of the British Critic on this sub- 
ject, under the word Lengthy in the following Vocabulary. 

t That a radical change in the language of a people, so remote 
from the source of it, as we are from England, is not an imaginary sup- 
position, will be apparent from the alterations which have taken place 
among the nations of Europe ; of which no instance, perhaps, is more 
striking, than the gradual change and final separation of the languages of 
Spain and Portugal, notwithstanding the vicinity and frequent inteiv 
course of the people of those two countries. 
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fbre, t^at we are <^ setting a discountenanciiig mark'' upon 
unantiiorized words, we should assiduously study the lan- 
guage of the best authors, especially Dryden, Swift, and 
Addison ; to the last of whom. Dr. Blair, in his Lectures 
on Rhetoric, justly applies Quintilian's well-known remark 
upon Cicero— that <^to be highly pleased with his man- 
^ ner of writing is the criterion of a good taste in English 
^< style — ^Ille se profecisse sciat cui Cicero valde placebit ;'* 
and of whom Dr. Johnson emphatically says — " whoever 
^ would att^ a good English style, familiar but not 
*f coarse, and elegant but not ostentatious, must give his 
** days and nights to the volumes of Addison.'' Dr. Frank- 
lin, who in his Life informs us that it was one of the great- 
est oljects of Ms ambition to write English well, formed 
his style upon that of Addison ; and Franklin is one of the 
very few American writers, whose style has satisfied the 
English critics. This is the discipline to which the most dis- 
tinguished scholars of Great Britain have submitted, and 
without which neither they nor the scholars of our own 
country, can acquire and preserve a pure English style. 
It is related of Mr. Fox, that when speaking of liis intend- 
ed History, he said, he would ^^ admit no word into his book 
'^for which he had not the authority of DrydenJ^^ This 
determination may perhaps seem, at first view, to have 
been dictated by too fastidious a taste, or an undue partial- 
ity for a favourite author ; but unquestionably, a rule of 
this sort, adopted in the course of our education, and ex- 
tended to a few of the best authors, would be the most 
efiectual method of acquiring a good English style. And 
surely, if Fox found no necessity for any other words than 
Dryden had used, those writers have little excuse, who 
take the liberty, not only of using all the words they can 
find in the whole body of English authors, ancient and 

* Preface to his Hietory of James the Second. 
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modern^ but also of making new terms of their own at 
pleasure* Who shall have a right to comjAaiii <^ scarcityy 
where that distinguished orator found abundance ? Suck 
standard authors, therefore, should be made tikefoundoHon 
of ovT EngHsb ; but as bur language, like all others, is 
constantly though slowly changing, we should also, in or* 
der to perfect our style, as we advance to mature age^ 
study those authors of our own time, who have made the 
older writers their models. Every word in the writings 
of Addison, is not now in general use, in England ; and 
many words have been adopted since his time, and are now 
sanctioned by the best writers of that country. These writ- 
ers, therefore, as well as their illustrious masters, ought to 
be diligently read ; for we should always remember, that 
in language, as in the fine arts, we can only attain te 
excellence by an incessant study of the best models. 

JVb^e to page 12. 

If it should be said that these Beviewers have here more deference 
paid to them, than is due to anonymous writers, it may (to adopt the 
remarks of a learned English friend) be answered, *' 1. that they are not 
always anonymous ; 2. that like individuals, they can, and do, make to 
themselves a name ; 3. that they are so far corporate, that if any of 
their writers habitually give dissatisfaction to their readers, they will 
in general be secretly reproved, and, if necessary, be dismissed ; 4. tliat 
British authors themselves stand in some awe of their tribunal ; 5. 
and lastly, that in cases of criticism, in consequence of the interference 
of readers of all descriptions, false judgments are soon put down ; so 
that a review by its very existence has presumptive evidence in its favour 
as to verbal criticisms. Besides if we reject the authority of respeo- 
table reviews, to what other better tribunal shall we in general resort ? 

*• Reviewers, however, sometimes err in their vam language, particu- 
larly by the introduction of new words ; and in this respect we may 
point out the Edinburgh and Annual Reviews as faulty. *' Heartless- 
ness'' and many such words occur in one or otlier of them; but rap- 
id eloquence has many faults forgiven to it ; and no words perhaps are 
more frequently invented and admitted, though sometimes only for the 
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moment) than burning glowmg words. But, in their cooler judgment 
of the phrases of others. Reviewers are commonly deserving of res- 
pect ; as thej speak here pursuant to the experience and habits of their 
whole lives, and often obtain the opinions of others before they publish 
their own.*' A. 

To these remarks I will only add the following, from an English 
review of high rank, which had been attacked by an author, whose 
work it had censured : 

'' It is impossible (says the British Critic) not to smile at the cant, 
which one disappointed poetaster catches from another about Review- 
ers, whom they affect to represent, and possibly persuade themselves 
to suppose, a race of beings, with properties and propensities pecu- 
liar to themselves, and all hostile to literature. In the mean time what 
have reviewed been in truth ? By turns all the literary men of the 
age in which they lived :•— SmoUet, Francklin, Goldsmith, Johnson, &c. 
8fcc. were reviewers in their day ; and in every age wherein reviews are 
published, all literary men, who are either friends to the conductors 
of the work, or not too rich (which few such men have ever been) to 
lend their services for profit, will be occasional reviewers. Whatever 
Mr. Knight may choose to think of the principal conductors of the 
British Critic (who, however, are neither ashamed nor afraid to avow 
their nameSf or appear in competition with much abler men than he is) 
we are proud to say ,that, besides the persons regularly employed, there 
are few eminent scholars, friendly in their opinions to us, who have not 
sometimes ^contributed their assistance to tltis review. Even the cen- 
sure of which Mr. Knight has complained, was not written by a professed 
reviewer, but by a scholar of great eminence, who kindly gave his pen 
to the employment. Let such self-sufficient authors, tlierefore, know, 
that when they fight the air, and raise such phantoms of reviewers, 
they are, perhaps, contending with the ablest scholars or critics of 
the age.'* Heview of Knight's Progi'css of Civil Society, ifi the JBiitish 
CritiCy vol. viii. p. 28. 
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AoCOMFLISHSn. 

Dr. Witherspoon thus notices a peculiar use 
of this word, which he places among his " Jimtiican-^ 
i^ms .*'' << He is a man of most accomplished abilities. 
A man may be said to be of distinguished abilities, or 
\ great accomplishments, but accomplished abUities is 
wholly new.*' WUherspoaii^s JDruid, JVo. 7. No A- 
merican at the present day would make use of this ex-* 
traordinary expression : I have never found any per- 
son, who has met with it in any of our publications, or 
heard it in conversation. 
Accouif TABiLiTY. « A being subject to answer or ac- 
count for." Compendious Dictixmary of the English Lan- 
giiage, by JSbah Webster Esq. 

This word is often used by our divines and other 
writers ; but it is not to be found in the English diction- 
aries, nor do I recollect seeing it myself in any En*- 
glish publications, except some modem translations from 
the French. A learned English Mend, however (to whom 
I am indebted for many valuable observations) remarks, 
thai << certain divines and ethical writers among the 
English have often used this word ; and in some in- 
stances it has been used by their politicians.*'* None 

• The remarks distinguished by the signature **A** throughout 
this Vocabulary are from the obliging correspondent here quote^. 

4 
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of the MctumarieSf indeed, had the word accountable^ 
nesSf until Mason inserted it in his Supplement to John- 
son's Dictionary, where it is given upon the authority 
of Duncan's Logic. From Mason's work it has been 
adopted into the new edition of Johnson, by the Rev* 
H. J. Todd. I may add, that though this learned 
editor has admitted the word accourUaikness, he has 
not inserted accov/ntabUity. 

To Admire* To like very much ; to be very fond of. 
This verb is much used in Mw England in express- 
ions like the following : I should admire to go to such 
a jriace ; I should admire to have such a thing, &c. 
It is never thus used by the English ; and among us 
it is confined to the language of conversation. 

2b Advocate. To be an advocate for ; to defend ; to 
support. 

This word has long been used in our legislative 
bodies, and is now adopted by most of our writers : 
<< Some are taking unwearied pains to disparage the 
motives of those federalists who advocate the equfd sup- 
port of," &;c. Letter from Mexander Hamilton concerning 
the "public conduct and character of John Adams Esq. p. 1. 
« I shall on a future occasion examine impartially, and 
endeavour to ascertain precisely the true value of this o- 
pinion, which is so warmly advocated by all the great or- 
ators of antiquity. Lectures ofi Rhetoric and Oratory, by 
the Son. John Q. Adams ; vol. i. p. 38. << This seems to 
be a foreign and local dialect, and cannot be advocated by 
any person that understands correct English." Web- 
sterns Dissertations on the English Language, p. 111. 

In the former edition of this Vocabulary I consid- 
ered the verb to advocate as a word of American ori- 
gin ; and remarked, that, although it was used by 
Scottish ayid Irish writers, I had never met with any 
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English authority for it. Until verj recently it kas 
certainly been ranked among Americanisms^ both by the 
£nglish and our own writers. In the Preface to the 
English edition of one of our works (Dr. Ramsay's 
History of the Revolution) which was printed in the 
year 1795, it is classed by the London editor among 
those *^ American'^ words, which the English <<haye 
altogether declined to countenance/' as verbs ^Hnventr 
ed without any apparent reason;" and our countrymany 
Dr. Franklin, several years ago pointedly condemned 
this, among other <<new'' words, which had been intro- 
duced into our parliamentary language during his 
[then] late absence in France."^ It has however, been 
discovered (as wiU be seen in the following extract 
from the new edition of Johnson's Dictionary, by the 
Rev. H. J. Todd) that this verb was used by Milton ; 
and it has been sanctioned in modem times by the 
authority of Burke ; to which we may now add, that 
of Mr. ToM. As his work is at present rare in this 
country, I have thought it would be interesting to 
most readers to see his remarks on this word at 

large: 

<* To Advocate, t. a. [Lat. advoco, Fr. avocas- 
scr.] To plead ; to support ; to defend. Mr. Bou- 
cher has remarked, that though this verb has been 
said to be an improvement on the English language, 
whi^h has been discovered by the United States of 
North America, since their separation from Great 
Britain, it is a very common and old Scottish word ; 
which indeed it is both as a^ active and neuter verb. 
But Mr. Boucher has been misled in this literary 
concession which he has made to the Americans; 
jfor it is also an old English word, employed by one* 

• jLettBT to Mr. Webster, Dec. 26, 1789. 



of our finest and most manly writers; and if tlic 
Americans affect to plume themselves on this pre* 
tended improroement if cnr Umguage^ let tiiem as well 
as their abettors withdraw the unfounded claim to 
discovery, in turning to the prose-writings xrf Mil- 
ion. In the dictionaries c»f the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, however, as in the Latin of Thomas, 
the Spanish of Minsheu, the Italian of Florio, and the 
French of Cotgrave, advaco, advogar, woocare, and 
ndvocasseVi are rendered not to advocate^ but < to play 
the advocated < Whether this reflect not with a con- 
tumely upon the parliament itself, which thought this 
petition worthy, not only of receiving, but of voting to 
a commitment, after it had been advocakd, and moved 
for by some honourable and learned gentlemen of the 
house, to be called a combination of libelling separa- 
tists, and the advocates thereof to be branded for 
incendiaries 5 whether this appeach not the judgment 
and approbation of the parliament I leave to equal 
arbiters.' MUtortf ArdmadversionSf^l* < This is the 
only thing distinct and sensible that has been advo- 
ccded.^ Burke f Speech on the Reform of BepresentaMonJ* 
Though this verb is to be found in MUUm, yet it 
does not appear to have been in common use in En- 
^and either at the time when he wrote, or since that 
period* Bwrke, however, it seems, employed it in one 
of his speeches (the one above quoted by Mr. Todd, 
which was in the year 1782) and possibly on other oc- 
casions ; but I do not recollect seeing it in any of his 
later wrttings. It has been very recently adopted by 
a few other writers, and seems now to be getting into 
use in England : ^* But from his want of sober-mind- 
edness we cannot always prove his earnestness in the 
eause he advocaUdf'^ ly Israeli's ((uarrels of Authors^ 
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. ToL L p. Iftf imU Jlmer. edit. ^<It has indeed fre- 
quently faUento hislot to advocaJte the cause of wisdom.'^ 
PoHuzmentet^ PoriraiUSf p* 95 ; and again at pp. 116 
and 144 ; London edit* 18^5. A fmnd has also given 
Hie the MIowing instance of it in the title of an En- 
glish publication : ^< Christian Liberty advocated ;^^ a 
Biseoune by Ibnry W. Fifer, London 1808^ reviewed 
in the Monthly Review, vol. lix. p. 355. It is to be 
found occasionally in the debates of the British Par- 
liament (more particulaf ly in the speeches of the Irish 
members) as they are reported in the newspapers : 
<^ It was incumbent On them to prove that no selfish 
view to our own colonial interest had actuated usi 
while advocating tiie cause of humanity.'^ Speech of 
Lord Castlereagh, in the Courier of March W, 1815. 
But in parliamerUary language the English have hith- 
erto commonly used the verb to support: ^«Mr. W. 
shortly opposed the motion ; Mr. S. supported it." 
Debates, May 4, 1813« The verb to advocate is also in 
use with the Scottish reviewers (see, for instance^ the 
Edinburgh Review, vol. xiii. p. 77,) and I have very 
lately met with it in an English review: "Dis- 
tinct from an considerations of the system of religious 
doctrine which he advocated,''^ &c. Monthly Review, 
vol. Ixxii. p. 129. 

But to return to the extract from Mr. Todd^s 
work. It is there said, that to advocate is a very com- 
mon and old Scottish word. The word itself has un- 
doubtedly been long used in Scotland, but it has been 
used in the technical sense which it has in their law; 
and this, it need hardly be observed, is very diflferent 
from the signification in question, as will be evident 
^rom the authorities cited by Mr. Boucher in the work 
aUnded to by Mr. Todd.^ 

♦ As Mr, Boucher^8 work is seldom to be met with in this country. 
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I shall add but one or two remarks more on this ar- 
ticle. Mr* Todd seems to suppose that the Americans- 
<^ affect to plume themselves on this pretended improve- 
ment of our language;" and he then^ in a tone, which 
the occasion seemed hardly to require, calls upon them 
as well as their ^^ abettors," to << withdraw their un- 
founded claim to discovery in turning to the prose- 
writings of Milton.*^ I was not aware that the 
Americans did << plume themselves'' upon this word. 
"We did, indeed, believe it to be a word not in me 
among Englishmen, because they themselves have 
considered it as a word invented by us, and have 
censured it as one of the faults of our writers. The 
truth is, too, that although most Americans have 
adopted it, yet some of our writers, who have been 
particularly attentive to their style, have (whether 
there has been any merit in this or not, let scholars 
judge,) avoided using it. Nor would they probably 
hav« felt themselves warranted in employing this, 
any more than they would many other ancient words 

I here subjoin. his authorities at large; with references to die or two 
in another work : 

•* The members of the college of justice have this privilege, that 
they cannot' be pursued before any inferiour judge ; and if they be, the 
lords wiU advocate the cause to themselves. Sir Genrge Mackenzie's 
InttituHona of JJaw, p. 16. See also Historical Laio Tracts, vol. i« p. 
398, where it is said to have been ordained by an act, * that causes be 
not advocated by the lords from the judge ordinary, except for deadly 
feud, or where the judge is a party, or the causes of the lords of ses- 
sion, their advocates, scribes and members.' See also a message from 
Pope Boniface the 8th in 1300, claiming the kingdom of Scotland to 
the See of Rome ; in which he says, I advocate the cause, i. e. I will 
determine between you and myself. Lord Ifaile's trials of Scotland 
voLi. p. 26r.* 

See also Rees^s Cyclopadia, articles, AnTocATioir, JBill of and Anro- 
eATiov^ Letters ofs where this verb is used in the slutie tecSinical sense. 
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(the word freshet^ for example^ wbicli see) because 
it was to be found in Mlton or in Burke, unless it 
were also in general use at the present day among En- 
glishmen. 

Alienism. Alienage. 

The following is the only instance^ in which I 
have ever met with this word in an American work : 
<<The prisoner was convicted of murder; on hisjar- 
raignment he suggested his aHenism, which was admit- 
ted.*' ^ Johnson^s JV^w Fork Reports, 381. 

The term alienage is common in professional books^ 
though it is not in the English dictionaries : << Where 
he sues as executor &c. the plaintiffs alienage is no 
plea.'' Lawe^ Fleading in Assumpsit, p. 687; et 
passim* 

To Allot (with the preposition upon*^ Ex* I allot upon 
going to such a place. 

This verb is used only in conversation^ and that^ 
chiefly in the interior of New England. But it is 
never heard among people of education. Some uso 
the verb to count upon in the same manner. 

Alone. 

This is often heard from our pulpits in express- 
ions like the following: The alone God; the alone 
motive, &c. This use of the term, however, is not 
exclusively Maerican. It is to be found in some old 
English writers, but is now almost wholly obsolete. 
Dr. Johnson cites the following instance from J7en^-< 
ley : << God by whose alone power and conversation 
we all live and move and have our being." I have 
also met with an instance of it in a modem English 
pamphlet cited in one of the reviews (which, by the 
way, speaks contemptuously of the work) and the 
word in question is put in Italics by the reviewers-: 



'<The Legislature never pretended to omnipoteiice ; 
that is the alone attribute of the people.** See BriL 
Crit.for March 1797 ; vd. ix. p* 32*. 

Amebic AxisM. <^ A love of America and preference of 
her interest/' Webst. Dkt 

This word sometimes occurs, in this senaCf in our 
newspapers as well as in conversation. But it was 
coined by Dr. Witherspoon (as be says) many years 
ago» to denote << an use of phrases or terms, or a con- 
struction of sentences, even among persons of rank and 
education [in America] different from the use of the 
same terms or phrases, or the construction of similar 
. sentences in Great Britain.'* In Ods sense it is, as he 
justly observes, << similar in its formation and signifi- 
cation to the word Scotticism f and it has accordingly 
been generally so used in America^ as well as in Eng- 
land. 

lb Americanize. <<To render American." TFebsL 
Did. I have never met with this verb in any American 
work, nor in conversation. 

Amt^ulment. Ex. " The annulment of the belligerent 
edicts." Correspondence of the Secretary of State ("Mr. 
Smith J and Mr. Pirikney; July 5, 1810. 

This substantive was not to be found in any of the 
English dictionaries, till it was admitted into Mr. 
Todd's new edition of Johnson ; where it is noted, as 
one of the editor's additions, and is given, without any 
authority, as follows : « Anwuimbnt, n. «. [Fr. annul-^ 
lement.] the act of annulling." 

Answer. 

This term is always used by us to signify the 
Reply of the Senate or House of Representatives to the 
Speech of the President (or of the Governor of a state,) 
at the opening of a session of the Legislature. Jn Em 
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^nd this is always called> in partiamentarif laiigadge^ 
the AddresSi -This signification of the term address 
Was not noticed hy Dr. Jabnsofif hiit it hi^ been added 
to the new edition of his Dictionary by the Rev. Mr. 
Todd. 
An*t^ for am rwrf, ate not, and sometimes for is not 

'< I have been surprised (says Dr. Witherspoon) to 
see some persons of education and character introduce 
the ihere vulgarisms of discourse in the pulpit^ or at the 
bar ; such as^ I an% I can*t, I skanCV* Lectures an 
Eloquence ; led. 3. 

These <« vulgarisms*' are much less common than 
they were when Dr. Witherspoon wrote ; and if our 
clergymen and lawyers sometimes employ them in 
speaking, they always avoid them in tiieir printed 
Works. 
Antagoxizixg. Conflicting) opposing. 

This word has been censured, by an American crit- 
ic, in the following passage of a well known Amer- 
ican publication. — ^^<Nor can I forbear to remark 
the tendency of such ardag6ni%ing appeals." Letter 
(f the Bon. J. ^. Mams to the Hon. H. O. Otis. 
This is the only instance in which I have known 
it to be used in this country. Johnson has the 
verb to antagonize; but his authority is the DiC' 
tionaries; and he says in his preface, that such 
Words in his work <* are to be considered as resting 
only upon the credit of those dictionaries.'* Mr. Web* 
ster has not inserted it in his dictionary. 
Antitederalist. 

This word was formed about the year 1788, to 
denote a person of the political party, that opposed 
the adoption of the' Constitution of the United States, 
which was then always spoken of by the name of the 
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Federal Constitution. Tiie woihI is not now mucb 
used ; having been superseded by various other names^ 
which have been successively given to the same par* 
ty» See Federalist. 

Ant manner of means. 

A Mend) who has resided in Connecticut, informs 
me, that this expression (among others) used to be 
the subject of animadversion, with the instructors of 
the college there, as a very common fault in the lan- 
guage of the Bar of that state* 

Anxietvde. 

I never saw this word but once in any of our 
publications ; and that was only in a newspaper. 

Affeixate. Relating to appeals : ^< In all cases affect- 
ing ambassadors, &c. the Supreme Court shall have 
ori^noZ jurisdiction : In all the other cases before men- 
tioned the Supreme Court shall have appellate juris- 
diction." Constitute of U.'StateSf art* 3. 

This is criticised as an American word in an Eng- 
lish review of Marshals Life of IFashington. The 
I'eviewer's remark is, that Judge Marshall uses ^< ap- 
pellate court for court of appeals; appellate being, the 
tei*m applicable to the person against whom the afqical 
is made.'* Annual Rerc. for 1808, p* 241i The re- 
viewer probably consulted Johnson^ who cites from 
Ayliffe's Parergon [of the Canon law] the following 
expression — " the name of the party appellate, or person 
against whom the appeal is made." But Mason, in 
his Supplement, makes the following remark upon this 
citation: "Johnson gives this word for a substantive, 
and produces an authority from Ayliffe proving it to 
be an adjective. The sense there is, appealed against; 
but it is also used for created on appeal: ^The king of 
' France is not the fountain of justice ; the judges nei- 
ther the original nor the appellate are of his nomina- 
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tion.' Burke J^ Beflections on the RerookMon in France 
&c« p. 216. of ToL S. of his Works, Boston edit* The 
w(H*d is here used by Burke as it is in America. 
Blackstone^ I think, never uses the word appellate, 
but adopts a circumlocution : << The next court that 
I shall mention is one that hath no original jurisdiction, 
but is only a court of appeaU^ 3. Black. Com. 51. 
<<The house of peers having at present no original 
jurisdiction over causes, but only upon appeals.^^ p. 56. 
It has however been used by some later writers in 
Great Britain : << An appeal presupposes, in order to 
be effectual, a decided superiority in the court of 
appellate jurisdiction.'^ Edinb. Rev. vol. xxi. p. 110; 
and again at p. 120. << Consent cannot give original 
jurisdiction to a court that has only an appellate juns- 
diction.'' Hawking Pleas of the Crown by Leach, 
B. i. c. 76. § 132 ; where the editor cites 2 Burrow^s 
Reports 746. But the word appellate is here the lan- 
guage of the editor, and is not used in the case refer- 
ed to. A correspondent has favoured me with the fol- 
lowing remarks upon the word : ^< If appellate, in the 
sense in which it is employed in the Constitution of 
the United States, has not found its way into English 
dictionaries, it has found its way into English minds. 
An Englishman would contest its use by others nei- 
ther in speaking nor in writing ; even if he had not 
adopted it in his own phraseology. Burke's use of it 
is perfectly justifiable ; and as the word is intelligible 
to every scholar, and is pointed, useful and sonorous ; 
it may be considered much more as English in Burke^s 
sense of it, than it is in AylijjVs; with whom it is 
merely " technical." A. 

The word has at length << found its way" into an 
English dictionary; being adopted, from Mason's 
work, by the Rev. Mr. Toddy in his edition of Johnson. 
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AnXiiCANT. A dQigcnt student. 

This word has been much used at our colleges. 
The English have the verb to apply, but the noun 
applicantf in this sense, does not appear to be in use 
among them. Tlie only dictionary in which I have 
found it with this meaning is Enticl^s, in which it is 
given under the word Applitr* Mr. Todd has the 
term appUcantf but it is only in the sense of << he who 
applies for any thing." An American reviewer, in 
his remarks on Mr. Webster's Dictionary, takes notice 
of the word, observing, that it << is a mean word ;" 
and then adds, that << Mr. Webster has not explain- 
ed it in the most common sense, a hard studentJ^* 
Monthly Anthology, vol. vii. p. 263. A correspondent 
observes — ^^f The utmost that can be said of this word 
among the English is, that perhaps it is occasion-^ 
ally used in conversation; at least, to signify one 
who asks (or applies) for something." A. 

Jb Appreciate, v. neut. To rise in value. 

The reviewer quoted in the preceding article makes 
the following remark on this word : <<He [Mr. Web-^ 
ster] gives f appreciate v. to value, estimate, rise in valy 
ue;* yet thi3 third signification, being neuter or intran-^ 
sitive, is not, we believe, found in a single Enffiish 
author $ and in the United States is only admitted into 
genteel company by inadvertence." Month. AnihoU 
vol. vii. p. 263, See also Depreciate. 

Appreciation. ^^A rising in value." Webst. hkl. 
The remarks on our use of the verb appreciate are 
equally applicable to this noun^ 

To Approbate. 

This was formerly much used at our colleges 
instead of the old English verb approve. The stu- 
dents used to speak of having their performances 
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« 

apprchaied by the instructors. It is also now in common 
use with our clergy as a sort of technical term, to 
denote a person who is Ucensed to preach; they 
would say, such a one is approbatedf that is, lU 
censed to preach. It is also common in JSHnv England 
to say of a person, who is licensed by the county 
courts to sell spirituous liquors, or to keep a i)ublic 
house, that he is approbated ; and the term is adopted 
in the law of Massachusetts on this subject. It is not 
now in the English dictionaries ; but Mr. Todd (un- 
der the obsolete adjective approbate) says — << Cock- 
cram's old vocabulary, notices the verb ^ approbate, to 
allow, to like.'' Todd^s Johnson. 

To Arbive. 

It is remarked by Englishmen, that we in many 
cases employ the auxiliary verb to have with this 
and some other verbs of a similar nature, with 
which the English more commonly use the auxiliary 
to be. We generally say, for example, the ship has 
arrived ; when he had arrived, &c. The English would 
in such cases use to be, bs in the folloMving examples : 
<< We are now arrived at the end of a laborious task," 
&c. Brit. Crit. vol. viii. p. 606, << Because the art of 
engraving and the manner of colouring such figures 
Tvas not arrived, in his earlier days, to the degree of 
perfection in which we now see it." Brit. Crit. vol. 
iv. p. 25B. And we find the rule laid down by the 
grammarians accordingly. See Lowth^s Qrammar, 
chap, on the Verb ; and Murray, (who adopts LowtVs 
rule J on Verbs, sect. 8. and on Syntax, Rule xi. 

Association. << A convention of clergymen. JMjw JBn- 
gbmdJ' Webst. Diet. See Consociation. 

AssociATioNAX. (From the preceding noun. J 

f* In order to obtain a licence, and afterwards, to 
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be admitted to ordination, they [students in dirinity] 
must in each case pass through the* dssociational or 
Fresbyterial examination, mentioned above." Remarks 
on the Review oflnchiquin^s Letters published in the Quar- 
terly Review ; p. 56, Boston 1815. 

This adjective is seldom to be met with. I have 
never seen it in any other instance. 
At for By. Used in this expression : <* Sales at auction.** 

The English say — ^^^ Sales by auction j** and this 
is in analogy with the expressions — Sales by inch of 
candle ; sales by privaj» contract. Accordingly Dr. 
Johnson, under the words Juction and To Auction, has 
these expressions — ^the things sold by auction — i^ 
sell by auction.'* 

The term auction is defined by Johnson, '< a marv- 
ner of sale;'* and this signification seems to require 
the preposition by. But English writers sometimes 
use it (with the or^icte,. however) as we do, for the 
sale merely: "Those execrable wretches, who could 
become purchasers ai the auction of their innocent fel- 
low-citizens.*' Burke*s Reflections, p. 253. Boston edit. 
<<But when the leaders choose to make themselves 
bidders at an auction of popularity,** &c. ib. p. 263. 
Burke sometimes also makes use of to, where we 
should use at, with this word: <<To put up their 
properties to auction.'* ib. p. 200. 
Attack*d-ed. 

Dr. WitheiTspoon notices tliis among his << Vulgar^ 
isvM in America,^* and gives the following example : 
« This is the weapon with which he defends himself 
when he is attackted, for attacked; or, according to 
the abbi*eviation, attacJ^dJ' Druid, No. 6. 

This corruption at the present day is, in our sea- 
jort towns» confined to the most illiterate peopleit 
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But I hare understood^ that in the interior^ it is some- 
times heard among persons of a somewhat higher class. 
It should be remarked, that it is used by the vulgar in 
London^ as well as in this country. 

3b Attain. 

The use of this verb, without the preposition to, 
has been said to be peculiar to Jmeriean writers ; but 
this is not the case. Dr. Campbell fPhilos. of Bhetm 
B. ii. ch. 2. p. 206. Boston etUJ ranks this verb among 
those «< which are used either with or wWiout a prepo- 
sition indiscriminately.'' 

So far as my own observation extends, the English 
writers generally omit the preposition, when the verb 
governs a relative promnm : " They have advantages 
which, among the ordinary classes of writers, analy- 
sis and system rarely attainJ^ Dr. Parr*s review of 
Combd^s Horace, in the Brit. Crit. vol. iii. p. 49. 
«<That plainness and clearness which Dr. Priestley 
seldom fails to attainJ' B. Crit. vol. vi. p. 175. 

Auction. See remarks on the w(H*d AU 

AuTHOBSss. «<A female author, a female writer.'' 
Wehst. Diet. 

This word has, with us, been in as common use as 
Ofuthar. But its admission into the language has been 
contested in EngUmd. It is not in Johnson^ s dictionary ; 
and Ash says (but this was forty years ago) it is a 
word ♦^not much used." The British Critic, in the 
year 1793, says of it — ^^We do not acknowledge this 
word." vol. ii. p. 277. Since that time, however, it 
has been occasionally used in that review — See, for 
instance, vol. xxi. p. 108; for the year 1803; and 
vol. xlii. p. 374 and 381, for the year 1814. But the 
word author is more commonly applied, in that worik, 
to female writers. Authoress is used in the Edinburgh 
Beview. See, for instance,, vol. ii. p. 212.^ 
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Mr. Tbdd has admitted auihoress into his edition of 
Jolmson ; not, however, in the signification in ques- 
tion, but only in Johnson's second, or more general 
sense of the word author; that is <<the efficient; he 
that effects or produces any thing;'' and Mr. Todd 
accordingly defines it— ^< a female efficient." 
AuTHORiTT. << In Caimedicut, tiie Magistracy, or body 
of Justices." Webst. Did. 

This term has also been used in some other States. 
It occurs in the ancient laws of Massachusetts : See 
Miss. (Mony Laws^ p. 28. edit, of 1672. A friend has 
also given me the following instance of it in a well 
known writer of the present day. *<The atUhority 
required him to give bonds for his good behaviour." 
History rf JSIsw^England, by Mss Hdrmah Adams, p. 64. 
It is also used in some of the States, in speaking ccd- 
lectively of the professors &c. of our colleges, to whom 
the government of those institutions is entrusted. 
AyAixKD. 

Dr. Witherspoon thus notices, among his ^^ Ameri" 
canismSf'^ a mode of using this participle : << The mem- 
hers of a popular government should he availed of the 
situation and condition of every part." — «« The author 
of this did not know," he adds, << that avail is neither 
an active nor passive, but a reciprocal verb ; a man is 
Said to avail himself o{ any thing, but not to avaU oth" 
ers, or be availed by them." Druid, No. 7. I have 
observed this idiom in one or two instances in cowver^ 
sation ; but no American would, at this day> use it in 
writing. 
Avails. << Proceeds^ of property sold, produce. Cartnec*- 
ticutJ' Webst. Diet. 

The English reviewers nottee this word in a late 
American work, by putting it in Italics : *« Expecting 
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.to sobdist on tha bowty of govemmenty rather tbaii on 
. the otwi/i of thekr owB industry/ '' Stoddard? 8 /^tutch" 
ts ofLo/ldnanaf as eiUd in the EdecMc Beviewfor ^tguit 
18139 p. 118. In Engkmdf (says a correspondent) << it 
ii a word now antiquated.^' w9* 

lb AtBRAGE. 

The use of this as a nett^ verb is not) as some per* 
sons have supposed, peculiar to us ; as will appear from, 
the following example : << The fall [of snow] arveraged 
full twenty inches, which unusual depth was formed in 
little more than six hours/' London 8tar^ of January 
IT, 1814, in a Plymtmth article. It is not to be found 
in the dictionaries as a verb neuter ; but in its acHve 
Manse, that is, ioproporf ion, or to reduce to a mean, it has 
been admitted into Mr. Todd's edition of Johnson. 

AVSBSE. 

Jimerican writers, tQl within some years past, gener* 
aHy emj^oyed the preposition fainstead o{from with this 
adjective. Dr. Witherspoon thinks, that << as averse pro« 
perly signifies turned away, it seems an evident im- 
provement, to say averse from f^ (Lectures on Elo* 
qtLence^ LecL 5,J and the Scottish writers generally 
seem to have preferred this. Dr. Campbell, however^ 
observes, that <^ the words averse and aversion are morq 
properly construed with to than with^om. The exam- 
ples in favour of the latter preposition, are beyond com- 
parison outnumbered by those in favour of the former. 
The argument firom etymology is here of no value, be- 
ing taken from the use of another language. If by the 
same rule we were to regidate all nouns and verbs of 
Latin original, our present syntax would be overturn- 
ed." Camph. Bhet. B. ii. ch. 2. $ 1. not. Mr. 
Todd has the following remarks upon it : *< Very {re^ 
quently, but improperly [used with] to. Dr. Johnson 

e 
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says ; but^ as Campbell in Iiis Philosophy of Rhetoric^ 
observes^yrcmi is the Latin idiom ; and to is more a- 
greeable to the analogy of our language ; dislike and 
hatred^ words synonymous with averseness and aver- 
siouf being so construed* Perhaps a number of exam- 
ples with from to averse and aversion, before Claren- 
don^ might be brought to shew its prevalence then over 
the usage of to. But the latter seems now to prevail.^ 
Todd's Johnsofu 
AwFCX. Disagreeable, ugly. Mw England. 

In New England many peoj^e would call a disa- 
greeable medicine, awful i an ugly woman, an awful" 
looking woman ; a perverse, iU-natured child, that diso- 
beys his parents, would be said to behave awfuUy; &c. 
This word, however, is never used except in conversation, 
and is far from being so common in the sea-ports now, as 
it was some years ago. A late English traveller has the 
following remarks upon this, among other words : ^< I 
found in several instances that the cou/Kfr^-people of 
Vermont and other New England states make use of 
many curious phrases and quaint expressions in their 
conversation, which arc rendered more remari^able by 
a sort of ruisal twang wliich they have in speaking.^ 

* This iiaaal tioang, as Mr. Lambert observes, is very common in 
New England, among- the " coM«<ry-people.** In the aea-port towns 
also, people of all classes undoubtedly have a slower and more delib- 
erate manner of speaking than the English ; and, in some instances, 
they fall into a draivUng pronunciation* An American, however, is 
not likely to be sensible of this, unless he has been absent from his 
country for some time, and his ear has been familiarized to the pronun- 
ciation of Englishmen. Our peculiarities in pronwiciation (as well as 
in expresnona) would afford a subject for many remarks ; but it is not 
within the plan o£ the present work to notice them. Indeed, this is 
becoming the leiits necessary every day ; as there is a general and in- 
creasing disposition to regulate our pronunciation by that of TValker, 
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Every thingtbat creates surprise is aiK[/i^ with them ; ^what 
anat^nl wind ! awfol hole ! awful hill ! awfulmovXtk ! orcv 
fid nose !' *** &c. 2Var«te through Canada and the United 
States, by John Lambert, London 1814 ; voL ii. p. 505. 

Back and vobth. Backwards and forwards. Ex. He 
was walking back and forth. 

This is a very common expression in Mw England; 
but it is used only in conversation. 

Backwoodsmen. 

A name given by the people of the commercial towns 
in the United States, to those who inhabit the territory 
westward of the Allegany mountains. << The project of 
transmuting the classes of American citizens and con- 
verting sailors into backwoodsmen, is not too monstrous 
for speculatists to conceive and desire." Works of Fisher 
Ames, p. 144f. 

This word is commonly used as a term of reproach 
(and that, only in the familiar style,) to designate those 
people, who, being at a distance from the sea and entire- 
ly agricultural, are considered as either hostile or indiffer- 
ent to the interests of the commercial states* 

Baulnce. 

This mercantile word is much used by the people of 
the Southern States in conversation, as a general term 
signifying the remainder of any thing. Ex. I spent a 
part of the evening at a friend's house, and the balance 
at home : A quarter part of the army were killed and 
the balance taken prisoners, &c. The word is also often 
used in the debates of Congress, as I am informed (but 
only by the Southern members) in the following manner : 
A member moves, that the first section of a bill should 
be amended, and the balance of the bill struck out« 

♦ Jt is applied, not tQ what creates nirpriae, but dislike^ or dispiat. 
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Tht use tif Hiis word^ as a noun of the iingylar Bum* 
ber, in Judge MJarsholPs U^t of Wa^hingtoni is censured 
in the Anamal Review (vgI. vii. p. 241») as one of the 
JEaults in the language of that work* The passage allu«> 
ded to hy the i^viewcrs ia this : <« The expulsion op sup* 
pression of a banditti of tones collecting on Long Isl- 
and." Life of Wash. vol. iL p. 28i, Judge Marshall 
more commonly uses it as a pUural noun ; <^ The perpetra* 
tors of the late murders were banditU composed of Creeks 
and Cherokees/' vol* v. p. %H^ But it is sometimes used 
^B a singtdar noun by the writers of Great Britain : ^ On 
his return from Rome, knowing that he was waylaid 
by a banditti^*^ kc. Mdrtw^s History of G. Britaitif voL 
iy p^ 229; as cited in B* Crit iv. p. HB. And the fol- 
lowing instance is firom a distinguished English Ttrdew : 
^<It was indeed a noble triumph o[ a ferocious banditti 
in arms over helpless womeu»" &c. Brit. Crit. voL ]i*p« '245, 
BAKK-snxt. A bank-diote. 

It is remarkable that neither Dr. Johnson, «or tha 
other lexicographers have the term bank-note, though 
they all have bank^biU, which Johnson defines*—^ a mate 
for money laid up in a bank, at the sight of which tha 
money is paid." His authority is a passage from Snu^iffs 
will— >^ Let three hundred pounds be paid her out of my 
ready money or bank-biils.*^ The same phraseology 
occurs in another part of the will ; but it is not certain 
that Swift (or the scrivener who drew his will) intended 
by bankfbitls what are now called bankfmotes in England, 
as will presently appear 5 if he did, however, the term 
bank-note was then also in use$ and, at the present day, 
is tlie oidy name given to what are called bank-Ml8 in 
.America. See Reese's Cyclopedia, article bakk of en^ 
GLAim. In the .American additions to that work, however, 
!Pa|ik-&iB is gei^erally used. 
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The tevm hakk-HU seems to haTo lieen used icxnneiijr 
in England to denote a bank security^ which differed in 
some respects firom common Aonft-note^. From a case 
before Lord BxAt in the year 1698 (just after the bank of 
England was incorporated) it seems, that the hnnk-bUls 
were issued in the real names cf the orighud holders, and 
'were renewed, on request, in the names of the subsequent 
owners. See 1 Lord Baymond's Reports, 738. It will 
appear also from the following authority, that th^re was 
anottier difference between hiUs and notes: -^< Upon this 
the credit of the bank [of England] recovered immediate- 
ly, until in a few weeks their wAes, which bore^io iid^est, 
were equal with money ; and their Wis, that bore tnUrest, 
better than money/' TindaTs Cimimimtion cf BapMs 
Hist, of Engl. ToL iiL p. 335, folio edit. The English 
statutes for preventing forgeries of the bank-securities 
also use both the terms ; and, apparently, to signify two 

difierent ihings. 

An English friend has given me the following re- 
marks on' this subject: <<The practice of the Bank of 
England has possibly varied at difiBsrent periods. For 
many years past their current paper has been payable to 
the bearer of it, and called Bank-ntdes. But bills are 
occasionally issued by this bank to accommodate spe- 
cific individuals, who wish to send a form of bank-pftper 
by post, which requires endorsement; and these are 
called Bank post-bills. Tlierc is but one incorporated 
banking institution for England and Wales; and the 
iianks of associated individuals in these two countries 
(which in no case can have more than six partners) 
issue paper bearing different fiames, according to the 
objects of it. Various departments of the English gov- 
ernment issue paper bearing the name of bills; as jEo?*- 
chequer bills, Jfitoy bills, &c." A 
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Babbecite. Used in the Soufhern states. 

The foUowing extract from the work of an EngUsh 
traveller in America will explain the meaning of this 
term, and at the same time vindicate the people of Vir- 
ginia from the calumnies of prejudiced foreigners: 
<<Mons. de W1IIA9 in his French translation of thesa 
travels, makes the following observation upon the word 
harbacue : — ^ Get amusement barbare consiste a fouetter 
les pores jusqu' a la mort pour en rcndre la chair plus 
delicate. Je ne sache pas que Ics cannibales memes k 
pratiquent'^N' In justice to the inhabitants of Yirgiuiaf 
I must beg leave to observe, that such a cruel and inhu- 
man act was never, to my knowledge at least, practised 
in that country. A harbacue is nothing more than a 
porkct killed in the usual way, stuffed with spices and 
other rich ingredients, and basted with Madeira wine. 
It is esteemed a very great delicacy, and is, I believe, a 
cosily dish." Bumaby^s Travels in Mrth Murica, 3d 
edit. 4to, London 1798, p. 29. This term, however, ii 
not i)eculiar to the United 8tates ; it is used in the 
West Indies also. See Johnson^ s Dictionary. 

lb Base. To found, to build upon as a basis. 

A few of our writers have adopted this Gallicism ; 
but it is not in common use. The English verb to base 
(according to Dr. Johnson) signifies <<to make less valu- 
able by admixture of meaner metals ; figuratively^ to 
degrade." But it is obsolete. 

Be. 

This was formerly much used in JVtw England in« 
stead of am and are, in phrases of this kind : Be you 
ready ? Be you going ? I be, &c. It was also common in 

• Translation, This barbarous amusement is, whipping* ho^ to 
death, in order to make their flesh the more delicate* I do not know that 
even cannibals practise it. 
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Sngland, 1^ long 2Lgo as when our ancestors left thut 
country ; and is often used in the Bible : <<They fhdt he 
with us are more than they that be with them.'' 2 Kings^ 
yi. ±6 ; and in variolis other jdaces* It is still used in 
some of the pratiricial dialects of England. A writer in 
the Mofdhly Magazine (for Sept. I8I45 p. 126) observes^ 
that the people of Somersetshire **make use of the word 
be nearly through the whole of the present tense of the 
Terb tobe; ^I be, thoil beest, (prormmced hist,) he is; 
we, you, they ftc.'* And Mr. Marshall says, that <* be is 
generally used for is. in Gloucestershire.'^ See his Ru- 
ral Economy of Ghmcestershirej The use of be is not so 
common in JS*ew England at the present day, as it was 
some years ago ; it is seldom heard now, except in th«i 
tn^mor towns or among the vulgar. The Vulgar^ in- 
deed, also frequently employ it instead of the auxiliary 
to have; as, &e you got it, for have you got it. 

Dr. Withefspoon notices also, as an ^mericamsm, the 
omission of this verb in expressions like the following : 
^ These thihgs were ordered delivered to the army," for 
ordered to be deliveredf &c. He then adds — *^ I am not 
certain whether this is a local expression, or general, in 
America." Druids No. S. This omiasion of to be is, 
I think, rare at the present day. 
^EAKEii. A tumbler. 

Not many years ago this word was in common us© 
in J\>w England, and, I believe, in some other parts of 
the United States ; but it is now seldom heard except 
among old x>eople. It is in the dictionaries, but I never 
heard it in England. A correspondent, however, ob- 
serves, that <<it has been occasionally used in some parts 
of England so low down as within half a century." wJ. 

Bailey defines it simply ** a drinking-cup," and gives 
the etymdogy of it aa follows: <« Probably of Beker^. 
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Dutch; Becker^ GemLf Baker, 2h^«; whence Bacrio> 
Lair See fhe fdlo edit of Bailey, of 1736. Bat Dr. 
JchdOon deriyes it fhnii htakt and defines itf ^ a cup vfiOx 
ft spout in the form of a bird's beak.'' Mr* Todd how- 
ever observes^ that << boHi his etymology and definition 
are incorrect. Om" word is the Germ, bedher, a cnp; 
ItaL Vmhkrt; low Lat. baccharium, fancifully derived 
from Bacchus. Y. Da Cange. Bicker in theNorthumb. 
dialect^ is a quart vessel, about two inches and a half 
deep, made with small staves or hoops." TodtPs Johnson. 
Every traveller in Ibitofid must have observed, that the 
wol*d heker is a common name there for a twnMer, or 
drinkii^ cup. 

TbBELFrTLE. 

A weIl<»knoWn English Review, in enumerating the 
faults of oilr writers, thus mentions this, among other 
words: ^'Pi-esident Jefferson [talks] of bdUtUng the 
productions of nature." ^uart. Rev. vol. x. p. 528. 
The passi^ here alluded to, is in Mr. Jefierson's Mtes 
on Virginia, ^uery 6th. The word is sometimes heard 
here in conversation; but in writing, it is, I believe, pecu- 
liar to that gentleman. 
B£8T0WM£Brr. •< The act of conferring." Webst. Diet. 

This word is often heard from the pulpU, and haa^ 
sometimes appeared in print. It has been noticed by 
one of our reviewers, as a word " used without any au- 
thority," in a work published a few years ago. See a 
review of Discourses on PuUic Occasions illustrating the 
principles, Sfc. of Free Masonry, by Jliaddeus M. Harris; 
in the New Toi^ American Review, vol. i. p. 349. 

I do not find the word in any of the dictionaries, 
except the English part of Mnsworth^s. Mr. Todd, iu 
Ins edition of Johnson, has bestowal, (for which, however, 
he cites no authority,) but not bestowment. 
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tBTTBBMEiCTs. (Generally used in the plural number.) 
The improyements made on new lands, by cultivattenf 
and the erection of buildings^ &c. 

This term was first used^ as I har^ undeMood, in 
the State of Vermont; but it has for a long time been 
Common in the State of JVetc BdmpsMre : And it has 
been getting into use in some parts of JUassaekusettSf 
since the passing of the late law, similar to the Better^ 
ment Acts (as they are called) of the states abovemen- 
tioned* It is not to be found in Mr fFebstet^s, nor in 
any of th^ Engtish dictionaries that I have seen, except 
Ash?s; and there it is called << a bad word.'' It is thus 
noticed by an English traveller in this country, in speak- 
ing of those people who enter upon new lands without any 
right and proceed to cultivate them : " These men de- 
mand either to be left owners of the soil or paid for their 
bettermenUf that is, for what they have done towards 
cleiArbig the ground." Travels in the United States, by 
E. A. KendaUy vol. iii. p. 160. 

\hxrPB. 

This is noticed by a late English traveller as an 
JSlmericanism: <^The town of Savanpahis built upon an 
open sandy plain, wliich forms a elm, or, as the Ameri- 
cans term it, a bbiff, by the shore, about fifty feet above 
fhe level of the river." Travels in Canada and the 
United States, by John Lambert, vol. ii. p. 26S. London, 
1814. The term is not in the dictionaries. 

This is, however, a weU-known nautkal term among 
the English : ^< Bluff; a bluff or high land." Vocabulary 
§f Sea Phrases ^c. by a Captain of the British Mivy. 
London, ±799. The dictionaries all have bluff as an od- 
jedvoe. 

BoATABUB. •'Navigable with boats." Webst Did. Ex. 
<< The Seneca Indians say, they can walk four times i| 

7 
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d^y from the loatabk w&ii^rH o( the Allegany to those' 
6f the Tyoga/* Morsels American Geography. 

Tliis word is rarely used by Americans, and never 
hy Englishmen, in writing. A J^orrespondentf however, 
remarks, that << in very familiar discourse, it is perteips 
used among some of the English ; but it has scarcdy a 
right to be called a classical word.'' A. It is not in 
the dictionaries^ 
Boating. ^^ Conveying, or the practice of transporting in 
boats.'* JFebst. IHcL 

This, as well as the preceding word, seems to be a 
part of the technical language of boatmen, as carting is 
of carters f &c. I do not find it noticed by any of the 
English lexicographers except Ash. 

BOOK-^STORE. 

The Edinburgh Review notices the use of this term as 
one of our peculiarities : <^ Their bookseller^ shops pass- 
ing under the name of book-storesJ^^ Ed, Rev. vol. xvii. 
p. 121. It is common tUroUghout the United States* 
Tif Bottom, v. act. 

This verb has been much used in tl*e United States, 
in the debates of our legislative bodies, and has been'sup- 
]K)sed by some persous to be mv Americanism ; buttliisis 
not the case. . It does not, however, seem to be much used 
by English writers of the present day. Dr. JoknsmCs 
authorities are, J9a{e, CoUin^, ./^/^erfritr^, and Locke*, the 
last of whom uses it also as a neuter verb, in the fbllovring 
sentence quoted by Johnson: "Find out upon what 
foundation any proposition advanced, bottoms J* IThoujghts 
concerning Reading and Study.] Burke also uses it both as 
an active and a neuter verb — ^* But an absurd opinion 
concerning the king's hereditary right to the crowli does 
not prejudice one that is rational and bottomed upon soM 
principles of law and policy." Barkers Rejlections ; vol* 
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iii. p. 43^ of his Works, Boston edit. ^< AH the oblique 
insinuations concerning election^ bottom in tliis proposi- 
tion," &c. iMd. p. 33. I have also met i?i^ith an instance 
of it in a well-known English review : << Most of our 
Laws respecting personal rights are bottomed upon it^ 
fi, e. the Roman Law.] Brit. Crit. vol. xxi. p. 17. 

Yet the use of this verb seems to be considered as one 
of our peculiarities by an English writer, whose << advice 
to the Americans** (says the Monthly Review) ** merits 
attentive consideration on their part." An English 
friend, however, observes, that, ^* notwithstanding the 
opinion of this writer, bottomed is a sound English word^ 
if used as in the citation from Burke." A."* 

BoTTOM-IulNDS. 

In Pennsylvania and some other States this name is 
given to the rich flat land on the banks of rivers, which 
in Mw England is generally called interval-land, or 
simply interval. A friend observes, that it is << not En- 
glish ; but colloquially bottoms may be used as a sub- 
stantive." .B. One of Johnson's explanations of Bottom 
is, " a dale, a valley, a low ground." 
Brack. << A breach, a broken part." Johnson. 

This old English word is still used colloquially in 
many parts of JNTjw England, where it is commonly ap- 
plied to a breach or flaw in a piece of cloth. In England 
it is provincial at the present day. Home Tooke says of 
it — << Though Brack, as a noun, is not much in fashion at 
present, it was formerly in good and common use :— . 

* This and several other words are thus ridiculed by the author 
quoted in the jVIonthly Review : ** Were it not for my destitution of leis- 
ure, which obliges me to hasten to tlie occlusion of these pages, as I pro- 
gress I should BOTTOM my assertion on instances from authors of the 
first grade ; but were I to render my sketch lengthy, I should t% answer 
the purpose which I have in view.** A Political Sketch of America, cited 
in the Mmthlt/ Revievf^ vol. IvL p. 104. 
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^ L»t not a Bmic& 1' ih* ttuff, or here and there 
* The fading gloss, a general loss appear/ 

B* and Fletcher, EpUogvs to ValentiniatL** Diversians of 
Purley, part 2. The London Monthly Migazine notices 
it as a proyincialisD) of Essex and Somersetshire^ Set 
voK xxxvii. p. 498^ and xxxriiL p. 126, 
BsASH. Brittle. 

This term is used in some parts of New England^ in 
speaking of wood, or timber, that is brittle* Ex. This piece 
of timber is very brash. I do not find brash (in this sense) 
in any of the dictionaries or glossaries. See Frovgh^ 
Breacht. 

This is a conmion word among the farmers of JV^ 
England, in speaking of oxen^ &c. that are unruly, and 
apt to break through their enclosure^. I do not find it ia 
the dictionaries or glossaries. 
. JSbead-stutf. Bread-corn, meal, bread. 

^ One great objection to the conduct of Britain was 
her prohibitory duty on the importation of bread-stuff, 
&c. J^IarsfuilPs Life of Washington, vol. v. p, 519. 

The Annual Review (vol. vii. p. 241.) points out this 
as. one of the Ammjcanism^ of Judge Marshall's work. 
The term was first used, I believe, in some of the official 
papers of our Government, soon after the adoption of 

the present Constitution : *^ Tlie artices of exports are 

bread-stuffs, that is to say, bread-grains, meals, and 
bread.'* Beport of the Secretary of State (Mr. Jefferson) 
on Commercial Restrictions, &c. Dec. 16, 1793. It has 
probably been the more readily allowed among us, be- 
cause we do not, like the English, use the word com as 
a general name for all sorts of grain, but apply it almost 
exclusively to Indian com, or maize. A Mend ha^ fa- 
voured me with the following remarks on it: ^' Bread- 
stuff is American. In Jamaica, they have ^ te^m fo|^ 
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the esculent root^i^ &c. substituted fen* bread ; viz. Bread- 
kind. Some generic term is wanting here in these rases^ 
analogous to hmber, which is the term used for the 
whole class of rough wooden nuUeriaUJ* J. See Com. 

3b Bridge, 

A peculiar use of this verb in the state of CkmnectU 
cut is thus noticed by an English traveller : << Here a 
sufficient^ though not very agreeable road^is formed by 
causeys of logs 5 or^ in the language of the country, it is 
bridged. KendaPs Travels, voL i. p» 235. 

Bbxbp. Prevalent) common, rife. 

This is much used in JMnc? EvgUmd by the illiterate, 
in speakiiig of a rumour or report, as well as of epidemic- 
al diseases. But as a friend observes, ^^rtfe is oftener 
used than brief in the case of diseases;*^ and I think, 
brief is not so common in the sea-port towns, as it is in 
the country f I have not found brief in any of the diction-r 
aries except Bailetfs; in which it is defined, <^ common 
or rife ;" and is not noted as either an antiquated or a pro-* 
yincialword. But Gfrose ranks it among the j^ravincuE^mu 
of the JS\yrth of England, and remarks, that it is there 
f^ spoken of a contagious distemper." See the Supple^ 
ment to his Promncidl Glossary. A correspondent in- 
forms me, that brief is used by the illiterate in Virginia, 
as well as in the JSTorthem States ; but only in speaking 
of diseases. It has been generally considered as a mere 
corruption of rife. 

Jinvau. Brushwood ; << lopped branches of trees.'' Webst^ 
Bid. 

The word brushf in this sense, is not noticed, I believe, 

by any of the English lexicographers except Bailey, whose 

explanation of it is— >< A bundle of small sticks to light a 

fire." Baiky*s Bict.fol. edit. 1736. In the oetaro editiovis 

. of the sape work, however, the word is not given in this 
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sense; but the author himself uses it under the word 
brushTuent, which he defines— <* brushf or small wood,*^ 
Brush is, probably, obsolete in England, as applied to 
small wood, after it is cut {or fuel ; but it is still used 
there in speaking of small wood that is growing. See 
Rees^s Cyclop, art. Brush. 

To Calculate. To expect ; suppose ; think. Ex. I cal- 
culate he will do such a thing ; I calculate to leave town 
tomorrow. 

The use of this, and some other words, in the ^^ coun- 
try towns'* of New England, is thus ridiculed by a late 
English traveller : << The crops are progressing, says 
Nathan, though I calculaie as how this is a propitious* 
weedy soil/* LamherVs Travels, vol. ii. p. 506. 

Can't. See remarks on ML 

To Captivate. << To take prisoner ; to bring into bon- 
dage.** Johnson. 

Tlie use of this word is noticed by the Edinburgh 
MeviewerSf in their review of the Jtmerican JRneralogical 
Journal, published at New York in the year 1810. After 
mentioning some other words, (which will be found in this 
Vocabulary,) they say : " Other examples, pi'oving the 
alteration to which our language has been exposed, chiefly 
by the introduction of Gallicisms, may be noticed in the 
rest of the Journal^ resembling expressions found in 
American newspapers, where for <a ship taken,' we 
read of * a ship captivated** The word (in this sense) 
was so new to me, that in the former edition of this work, 
I remarked, that I presumed the reviewers were not se- 
rious in giving this as a real specimen of our style, but 
intended it (if the expression might be allowed) merely 

* What this word propitious means here, I am at loss to imagine : I 
never heard it used in any expression like the one here quoted. I presume 
there is an error of the press, and that possibly it should be prodigious* 
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at a taricaiure ; and I added^ that t had never seen it 
thus used, even in our newspapers. I have not yet, in- 
deed^ met with it in any of our newspapers ; but> to my 
great surprise, I have lately found it in the works of two 
or three, of our authors i "Twenty three people were 
kUied in this surprisaU and twenty nine were captivatedJ^ 
BeOmap^s History of Mw Hampshire, vol. i. ch. 10. . It 
has also been used by. Dr. Ramsay: <<The singularly 
interesting event of captivating a second royal army 
[Lord Comwallis's] produced strong emotions/' &c. 
History of the Jimerican Eevolutionf vol. ii. p. 274. FhHad* 
edit. 1789. From Dr. Ramsay^s history, the word has 

' been . adopted (as .a friend first remarked to me) by an 
estimable writer, whose great modesty has sometimes 
led her to employ the language of other authors in prefer- 
ence to her owii«^ But the word is not in general use 
'Wit Ji Is; American authors. 

The verb 'to captivate, however, is in the dictionaries in 
this sense ^ and Dr. Johnson gives as authorities, Shaks- 

• peare. King Charles, and Locke. But, notwithstanding 
these authorities, American wviters would hardly be able 
to justify the use of it at this day, any more than the 
well-known Scottish writer. Dr. Geddes, could the use oC 
the verb to captive, which was justly objected to by the 
English reviewers. See Brit. Critic, vol. iv. p. 153. 

Caucus. 

This noun is used throughout the United States, as a 
cant term for those meetings, which arc held by the -dif- 
ferent political parties, for the purpose of agreeing upon 
candidates for office, oc concerting any measure, which 
they intend to carry at the subsequent public, or town-^ 
meetings. The earliest account I have seen of this ex- 
traordinary word is the following, from OordorCs History 

' *• ♦ Mis» Hannah Adams. See her History of New England, 8vo. edit, 
p. 471. 
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of the American BtocluHonf published at London in the 
year 1788. 

<' The word caucuA (says the antlior) and its derira- 
tive amcuMmgf are often used in Boston. The last an- 
swers much to what we style pariiamenteering, or elec- 
tioneering. All my repeated applications to different 
gentlemen have not furnished me with a satisfactory ac- 
count of conctts. It seems to mean a number of personSf 
whether more or less, met together to consult upon adopt- 
ing and prosecuting some scheme of policy for canying 
a fi^vourite point. The word is not of novel invention. 
More than fifty years ago, Mr. Samuel Adams's fiither 
and twenty others, one or two fi^m the north end of tli# 
town, where all the ship-business is carried on, used to 
meet, make a Oouctts, and lay their plan for introducing 
certain persons into places of trust and power. 'When 
they had settled it, they separated, and used each their 
particular influence within his own cirdle. He and his 
friends would furnish themselves with ballots, including 

the names of the parties fixed upon, which they distri- 
buted on the days of el«d;ion. By acting in concert, to- 
gether with a careful and extensive distribution of ballots, 
they generally carried the elections to their own nund. 
In like manner it was, that Mr. Samuel Adams first be- 
came a representative for Boston." Cbrdon^s Hut. vol. 
i. p. 240, note. 

An English traveller, (Mr. Kendall) who has taken 
notice of many American words, seems to think that this 
** felicitous temC^ (as he ironically calls it) is apjrilied on- 
ly to party meetings, or consultations, of the members of 
the legislatures in the different states ; but this is not the 
ease. All meetings of parties, for the purpose of con- 
certing any measures, are called by this name. 

From the above remarks of Dr. Gordon, it should 
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seem that these meetings wei^ first held in a part of 
Boston where '< ail Ihe ship-business was carried on f^ 
and I had therrfore thought it not improbable that Ckm- 
cus might be a corruption of Caulkers^ the word meetings^ 
being understood. I was afterwards informed by a friend 
in 8akmf that the late Judge (Hiver often mention- 
ed this as the origin of the word ; and upon further in- 
quiry I find other gentlemen have heard the same in Bos* 
ton, where the word was first used* I think I have 
sometimes heard the expression^ a caucus meeting, [i. e. 
cavlker^ meeting.] It need hardly be remariLed^ that this 
cant word and its derivatives are never used in good writing. 

I/Eirsus. The enumeration of the inhabitants of the United 
States. 

This term is used by us to denote merely the emimer- 
atUm of our inhabitfuits ; which is a departure from the 
8ignificati(m of the word in the Latin language, firom 
which we have borrowed it. In England they still use 
the old word efmmeration, except when sqpeaking of this 
country. As a technical term, however. Census may be 
found useful. 

jWSTm '^ A copper coin of the United States, value one 
hundredth part of a dollar.'' Webst. Diet. 

)ESTAI2r. 

Dr. Witherspoon thus censures a mode of using this 
a^ective in America: ^^A certam Thomas Benson. 
The word certain, as used in English, is an indefinite ; the 
name fixes it precisely, so that there is a kind of con- 
tradiction in the expression. In England they would 
my, a certain person, called or supposed to be Thomas 
Benson.'' Dnud, No. 5. An English friend, however, 
observes, that <^ a phrase like this, « a certain Thomas 
Benson,' stands well in common talk among the English i 
and may pass occasionally into books." Ji. 

8 
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Cnxrsu 

In the Southern States this name is given to that kinjl 
of one-liorse pleasure-carriage^ which in the MnUien 
States is generally called by the old English name, dudst, 
A friend has remarked to me, that << Chmr is a ^ 
known term in England for a carriage in use with some 
of the English gentry^ having no top and only tm 
wheels,*' J, 
Checkbbs or CH£qtr£B9. The common name in the Mnik- 
em (and perhaps some other) States, for the game^ which 
in England is called Draughts* 

dsh has the ancient word << Checkered' for the chess- 
board, (for which he cites Chaucer^) but marks it as oiio- ] 
kte. The board is also called a checker-hoovA in those 
parts of this country where the game is called checkers. 
*^ In England (as a friend remarks) this is commonly 
called a Bravghtboard ; and when applied to the play- 
ing of chess it is called a Chess-hoard.^^ A. 
Chisk. adj. '< In a comfortable state, cheerful. JV*et& Eng- 
land:* Wehst. Diet. 

Mr. Webster (in another of his works) after observ- 
ing upon the corrupt change of a final p into k in anoQi* 
er word, makes the following remark upon the word 
chirk — '< By a similar change of the last consonant, cMrk 
is used for chirp^ to make a cheerful noise. This word is 
wholly lost except in New England. It is there used for 
coTnfortably^ bravely 9 cheerful ; as when one inquires about 
a sick person, it is said, he is chirk. Chirp is still used 
to express the singing of birds, but the chirk of New 
England is not understood, and therefore derided. Four 
hundred years ago it was a polite term : 

* And klsseth hire swete, and chirketh as a sparwe 

• With his lippes.'—CAattc. Somp. Tale, 7386." 

Webster^s Dissertations on the English Language, p. S%7. 
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The Terb chirk is not noticed^ I bdieyc, by any of the 
British lexicographers except Bailey, (who also cites Cluiu-^ 
eer as his authority for it,) and w9sA. They, however, have 
to chirpf in the sense of to make cheerful ; and some of them, 
in the sense of to become cheerful. 

It should be remarked, that the adjective chirk is us- 
ed only in the interior of New England ; and even there, 
I think, only by the illiterate. It is never heard in the 
sea-port towns. 
?HOS£. <* A small job, domestic work.'* Webst. Diet. 

Mr. Webster remarks, that " Chore, a corruption of 
char, is an English word, stiQ used in many parts of Eng- 
land, as a char-man, a char-woman ; but in America, it 
is perhaps confined to Mw England* It signifies small 
domestic jobs of work« and its place cannot be supplied 
by any other single word in the language,'* Dissertations 
on the English language, p. 112. 

Char, both as a verb and a nmm, is in all the English 
dictionaries, and is not mentioned as either out of use, or 
provincial. But Grose has it in his Glossary, as one of the 
provincialisms of the JVbWA of England. " Char ', a 
particular business or task. That char is charred, that 
job is done ; I have a little char for you. Hence char- 
woman, and going out charing." He adds, that it is 
*^ pronounced in WHts, a cheure/' which approaches to 
our word chore. Walker says of it, << In Ireland they 
seem to have retained the genuine pronunciation of this, 
as well as many other old English words ; I mean that 
which is agreeable to the orthography, and rhyming with 
tar. In English it is generally heard like chair to sit on, 
and its compound char-woman like chair-womanJ^ See 
also Diversions of Purley. 

yHBISTIAXIZATION. 

This substantive (as an obliging ^^d ftrst remarked 
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to me) is to be found occasionally in our religious publica- 
tions. The verb to ehristiamxe, which is in the dictiona- 
ries, is in use among the English writers $ but this «vi- 
stantive, I belieye, is never employed by them 

Dr. Witherspoon thus notices this word : *« Chunks, 
that is brands^ half-burnt wood. This is custbmary in 
the Middle Colonies.'' JJruid, No. 7. It is also used in 
the JSTortkem States^ to signify a thicks short block or bit 
of wood. In England it is provincial : << Chuck ; a great 
chip. Sussex. In other counties they call it a ChunkJ* 
Bay^s Sovih and East Country Words. Grose says it is 
also called in some counties 9ijunk. See his Prav. 6km, 
The vulgar in this country also (by whom these words 
are chiefly used) say junk and chunky and from this last 
substantive they have formed the adjective chunky, which 
they often apply to the stature of a person ; as^ he is a 
short, chunky man. The English dictionaries have nei- 
ther chufik nor junk; but all of them have chump, in the 
sense in question. 
Chubch. 

This word in Johnson^s third signification (that is, a 
place of worship) is generally used in Mw^England, to 
denote the places of worship of the EpiscapdUanSf as they 
are here called. The places of worship of the other de« 
nominations of Christians are called Meeting-houses* In 
the Southern States, I believe, the word Church is used by 
Christians of all denominations, 

A Church f as a body of persons (to adopt the remarks 
of a correspondent) '< is distinguished in New England 
from a Congregation, by the privileges which the former 
in general reserve to themselves of receiving exclusively 
in that church the sacrament and baptism ; in conse* 
quence of their having publicly declared tiieir assept to 
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the creed which tliat church maintains. Marriage^ hu- 
rial^ and public worship^ are open to the members of the 
congregation at large^ according to the forms and meth- 
ods employed in each church ; as are also catechizing 
for children and visits to the sick." A. See Member of 
the Church* 

CiTESS. 

This wordy as well as dti%enne&8, was used in Amer- 
ica during the first years of the French Reyolution^ as a 
translation of the Reyolutionary title CUoyerme; but 
it has for several years been wholly disused. It has been 
considered by some of the English reviewers as a word 
of American origin : The British Critic, after entering its 
<* protest against the new fangled term of Ciii%enness,*^ 
(which was used by an English translator of Madame 
Roland's Appeal,) says : ^< The Americans have coined 
the term Citess, which is better. See our account of the 
Bone to gnaw. But we hope not to see any jargon of 
the kind adopted.'' B. Crit. vol. vii. p. 367 ; for dprilf 
If 91. Citess, however, in the sense of ^^ a city woman," 
is in Johnson^s and the other English dictionaries : But it 
is there said to be " peculiar to JDrydenJ' 
CivisM. Patriotism, attachment to the public wdfare." 
Webst. Diet. 

This, like the preceding word, is one of the produc- 
tions of the French Revolution ^ and, though frequently 
used several years ago, is now obsolete here as well as in 
France^ I think it was not more used by American than 
by English writers. None of the lexicographers, I be* 
lieve, except Mr. Webster, have noticed it. See InciV'^ 
ism. 
CuuPBOASD. <^ A narrow board used to coroer buildings.*' 
Webst. Diet. 

In England a clapboard is a ^< board formed ready 
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for the cooper's use^ in order to make casks or ressels.'^ 
See Bailey^s Dictionary, and Recaps Cyclopcedia, articles 
boabu and clafboabd* 

CXEYEB. 

This word is in constant use throughout New Eng- 
land, in a sense very different from the English* The 
following remarks of Dr, Witherspoon will explain the 
American and the English significations : 

<« He is a very dever man. She is quite a clever wo- 
man. How often are these phrases to be heard in con- 
versation? Their meaning, however, would certainly 
be mistaken when heard for the first time by one born in 
Britain. In these cases Americans generally mean by 
dever, only goodness of disposition, worthiness, integrity, 
without the least regard to capacity ; nay, if I am not 
mistaken, it is frequently applied where there is an ac- 
knowledged simplicity or mediocrity of capacity. But 
in Britain, dever always means capacity, and may be 
joined either to a good or bad disposition. We say of 
a man, he is a clever man, a clever tradesman, a clever 
fellow, without any reflections upon his moral char^ter^ 
yet at the same time it carries no approbation of it. It 
IS exceeding good English, and very common to say. He 
is a clever fellow, but I am sorry to say it, he is also a 
great rogue. When devemess is applied primarily to 
conduct and not to the person, it generally carries in it 
the idea of art or chicanery not very honourable ; for 
example — Such a plan I confess was very clever, i. e. 
sly, artful, well contrived, but not very fair.'* Druid, 
JVb. 5. 

In speaking of any thing but man we use the word 
much as the English do. We say a clever horse, &c./ 
and it is not uncommon to see in the London news-papers, 
advertisement3 in tliis form — ^^ To be sold a dever grey 
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gdding/* &c. Dr. Johnson observes, that it ** is a low 
word, scarcely ever used but in burlesque or conversa- 
tion, and applied to any thing a man likes, without a 
settled meaning/* 

Gleveklt. 

This is much used in some parts of JVtw England 
instead of weU or very well. In answer to the common 
salutation. Bow do you do, we often hear, I am cleverly. 
It is also applied (as a correspondent observes) to other 
things, as well as to health; and " means either adroitiy 
or exactly ; according to the case." A This latter use 
of the word, however, I think is not peculiar to Jimer- 
leans. 

Glitcht. Clammy, sticky, glutinous. 

I have heard this word used in a few instances by old 
people in New England ; but it is very rarely heard. In 
Devonshire, in England, they have the provincial word 
datchy, in this sense j and it is doubtiess the same word, 
a little varied in the pronunciation* See London Momih- 
ly Maga%ine,joT Jan, 1809, p. 545. 

GiiOsuiiE. A shutting up ; a closing. 

I have never seen this word but once in any American 
publication — << Very soon after the closure of our ports, I 
did submit to the consideration of the senate a proposition,'* 
&c. Letter to the Hon, H, G, Otis, by the Hon, J, Q. Adams, 
Boston, 1808. The use of the word was objected to by 
one of our own critics, in *^ Remarks and Critidsm^^ on 
this Letter, (published in the New York Evening Post) 
in the following terms : " We object, too, to his new word, 
closure, as it is at best a superfluous word, and has no 
support in analogy.*' Dr. Johnson has the word closure, 
upon the authority of Boyle ; but it seems to be rarely, 
if ever, used by the writers of the Resent day. 
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CiiOTHiBR. A fuller ; «« one who fuUi and scours cloths ; 
in E^iglandf a maker of cloths/' Webst JHcL 

Dr. Johnson's quotation from Shakspeare shews that 
the significations of clothier smd/uUer, in England* were 
at that time the same as they are there at the present 
day: 

^ The chtJnert all, not able to maintain 
The many to them 'long^ing, have put off 
The spinsters, carders,/u^er<, weavers.'* 

It is to be observed, that although we use cUOhur for ful- 

ler, yet the place* where the cloth is cleansed and dressed^ 

is called aJUZinjp-mill* 
3b Come. See remarks on the verb To Jlrrive. 
ConPANioNiNG. Used in the following passage of an Arner* 

ican poem : 

•* — — Azora*s voice, 
Companiomng^ far sweeter than its own." 

Upon which one of our own writers makes this remark : 
** Compatdoning is a word invented without taste, low 
and unpoetical." Review qflArufs Valerian^ a narrative 
poem^ in the Monthly Mthology for 1807, p. 321* The 
word was never used in this country, I presume, by any 
body but the inventor. 

CoBiPosirisT. A writer, composer. 

This extraordinary word has been much used at some 
of our colleges, but very seldom elsewhere. It is now 
rarely heard among us. A correspondent observes, that 
<< it is used in En^and among mttsictan^." w9. I have 
never met with it in any English poUtcoltofU upon the 
subject of music. 

3b CoMFBOMiT. To commit, expose, hazard. Ex. The 
government compromitted itself: The minister compro^ 
mitted the welfare of his country, &c. 

This word has been frequently used in the oflScial let- 
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ters, wbich have been published by our Government; 
and it has probably (like the French verb compromettrt, 
from which we derive it) been considered as an author- 
ised dipUmiatic term. In the former edition of this Vo- 
cobulary I remarked, that it was sometimes used by Evg- 
lish writers. But a correspondent says, << Compromitf 
twenty years ago, w^as never used in England 5 and per- 
haps it stands equally rejected there at the present mo- 
ment in conversation ; as it certainly does with regard to 
avihorsJ^ He adds, that the verb << compromise is used 
in the best English society*** wJ. This last verb often 
occurs in the Debates of Parliament : " He denied that 
the good faith of Great Britain had been compromised by 
any of the territorial cessions which had taken place.'* 
I^eech of Lord CasUereagh March 20, 1815. The Eng- 
lish, until lately, used the verb to commiU which, however, 
is not in any of the dictionaries (in this sense) except 
JVaiker^s ; and there it is said to have been " first used 
in Junius's letters.'* 

lb Concur. 

A correspondent has reminded me of a peculiar use 
of this verb, which is not uncommon in some of the North- 
ern States. Ex. <* The house of Representatives has 
passed a Resolve or BUI ; it will not be concurred by the 
Senate :** i. e. The Senate will not concur with the House 
in passing it. 

lb Conduct. 

This verb is much used in New England, in conver- 
sation, without the reciprocal pronoun : Ex. He eon- 
dtLctsvfell, instead of, he condtiets /limse/^well. It is fre- 
quently used in this manner also by our writers : << There 
were times when he was obliged to exert all his fortitude, 
prudence and candour, to conduct so as not to give of- 
fence.** ElioPs JVew England Biographical Dictionary, 

9 
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p. 29. But this << corrupt idiom'' (as an EnglifiAi traTdl- 
ler justly caUs it) is not so firmly established here, as 
to have entirely excluded the correct English idiom. «< You 
will conduct yourself in the office of an attorney/' &c. 
JUtomtifs oathf in Massachv^setts SiaU of 1785, c. 23. And 
in the valuable work of Dr. E. just cited, the veA is 
sometimes used wiih^ as well as without, the pronoun : 
<< No man could have conducted himself in this office bet- 
ter/' p. 14. It is also constantly used with the pronoun 
in a late work, of a New^ England scholar, of great pu- 
rity of style : ^* In every thing which is innocent or indif- 
ferent they should ])ermit him to conduct himself by his 
own discretion." Sermons on particular occasions, Boston, 
1812, p. 14. The writers of G. Britain invariably use 
it in this manner. '< But in what manner will the House 
conduct itself?*^ Fox^s Hist. James JJ. p. S. ** They took 
and pillaged several cities, conducting themselves all the 
while, in such a manner," &c. Robertson^s Charles V. 
vol. ii. p. 359. Fhilad. ed. Dr. Johnson also defines the 
verb behave, in these words — ^^ to conduct one*s selff* and 
he further remarks, that the verb behave also is ** used 
almost always with the reciprocal pronoun.'* 
7b CoNFLAGKATE. Ex. « With the exception of cor^gra- 
ting the navy-yard." 

On this, and some other words, an English friend 
remarks — ^* They are so obviously uncouth and ridicu- 
lous, that I think they will do little injuiT, and must be 
considered as peculiar to the quaintness or ignorimce of 
the single writer that we first observe them in." This 
word is very rarely to be found in American publica- 
tions : I have never met with it except in the instance 
above quoted, which was in a newspaper. It is not in 
the dictionaries. 
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CONGBESIS. 

This wordy originaUy a common name, and still so us- 
ed in England, has with us become a proper name. We^ 
of course, use it without the article ; but English writers^ 
in speaking of American affairs, generally use it with 
the article. 
Cqitgsessionjll. Ex. << The conflict between Congressional 
and State authority originated with the creation of those 
authorities." MarshalPs JJfe of Washington, vol. v. p. 354. 
An American writer calls this one of the << barbar- 
isms in common use with us." See MmtlUy Mthology^ 
vol. vii. p. 263. An English correspondent, however, 
observes — ^<The term Congress belonging to America, 
the Americans may employ its derivatives, without wait- 
ing for the assent of the English. Congressional is analo- 
gous to parliamentary in some respects." w9. 

To CONSIDEB. 

The use of this verb, without as after it, is thus crit- 
icised by Dr. Witherspoon : << I do not consider myself 
equal to this task. The word as is wanting. I am not 
certain whether this may not be an English vulgarism, 
for it is frquently used by the renowned author of Com^^ 
mon Sense, who is an Englishman bom ; but he has so 
happy a talent of adopting the blunders of others, that 
nothing decisive can be inferred from his practice. It 
is, however, undoubtedly an Americanism, for it is used 
by authors greafly superior to him in every respect." '' 
Druid, No. 5. This idiom sometimes occurs in English 
writers. 

CONSIDEBABLS. \ 

This word is still frequentiy used in the mannw 
pointed out by Dr. Witherspoon in the following remark : 
^« He is considerable of a surveyor ; consideraMe of it may 
be found in the country. This m$umer of speaking 
prevails in the northern parts." Druid, No. 7. 
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CoirSOCIATION. 

This term, which signifies (as Mr. Webster explains 
it) << a convention of pastors and messengers of churches/' 
is used in Connecticut ; and I had supposed it to be pe- 
culiar to that State $ at least, in the sense in question. 
But I find (as a clerical friend first informed me) that 
it was used in the << Result of the Synod*' at Boston in 
the year 1662 ; though perhaps, not exactly in the sense 
which it has in Connecticut : << Consociation of churches, 
is their mutual and solenm agreement to exercise com- 
munion in such acts as aforesaid, amongst themselves, 
with special reference to those churches, which by Prov- 
idence are placed in a convenient vicinity, though with 
liberty reserved without oficnce, to make use of others, 
as the nature of the case, or tlie advantage of opportunity 
may lead thereunto." ((uestum ii. The word, however, 
is not in use in Massachusetts at the present day. 
Constable. 

The following distinction is made by Mr. Webster, 
betweeen the English and American significations of this 
word : <^ In England^ a governor or commander ; in Jhner- 
ica, a town-officer of the peace with the powers of an 
undcr-sherifi*." A writer in the Monthly Anthology speaks 
of this as << an idle attempt to exhibit a distinction be- 
tween them." Entick and other lexicographers define 
constable, << a kind of peace-officer ;" and it is the fact, I 
believe, that in many of the cities, boroughs, and other 
local jurisdictions in England, they have peace officers 
called constableSf whose powers are not materially, if at 
all, diffisrent from those of Qfur constables. 

COKSTBBNATED. 

I never met with this uncommon word in the writings 
of any Americans, except in the following instance : << When 
it if^as found that General Jiampton was not at St Regis^ 
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hifl place of rendezvous^ all ranks wer^ comtematedJ' 
Letter frtm an cfficer in Oen WUkinson^s army, in Dec. 
1813. The only En^h dictionary, in which I find it, 
is AsNs; and it is there said to be ^^vjot sufffvdentty au- 
tlujrixedJ' 

Constituted authorities. 

The officers of government collectively, in a king- 
dom, city, town, &c. This expression has been adopted 
by some of our writers from the vocabulary of the French 
Revolution. *< Neither could he perceive danger to liber- 
ty except from the constituted authorities, and especially 
from the executive." Marsh, life of Washing, vol. v. p. 
354. The English, I think, have used it only in trans- 
lations from the French. 

Constitutionality. 

" The state of being agreeable to the constitution, or 
of affecting the constitution.'' Webst. Diet. ' ** The ar- 
gument upon this question has naturally divided [itself] 
into two parts, the one of expediency, the other of consti- 
tutionality.^^ Debates in Congress, on the Judiciary bill 
in 1802, p. 76. 

This word is not in Johnson nor Mason; nor have I 
been able to find it in any other English dictionary. I 
do not recollect it in any English publications. The 
adjective constitutional is used in England as well as in 
this country. 

Contemplation. 

A distinguished foreigner, who resided in England 
many years, and is well acquainted with the language, 
upon his arrival in this country, was struck with the 
frequent recurrence of tliis word in conversation 5 as, 
^^ I have it in contemplation to do such a thing ; for, I 
intend to do such a thing*" The expression is not un- 
common in English ptt5{icafums; though I do not recollect 
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it in cowvettoHon. A correspondent remarks^ fliat it ig 
<<i]sed both in books and conversation in England; 
but possibly not so frequenfly as in the United States.'' Ji. 

lb COHTRIVE. 

Dr* Witherspoon has the following remarks on a 
singular use of this word : << I wish we could contrive U 
to Philadelphia. The words to carry^ to have U carried, 
or some such, arc wanting. It is a defective constraction» 
of which there are too many that have already obtained 
in practice, in spite of all the remonstrances of men ci 
lettws/* Druid, JVb. 5. 

I doubt whether this strange expression is ever used 
at the present day. I never heard it myself, nor have 
I found any person that has heard it from any class of 
people in this country. 

3b Convene. 

This is used in some parts of New England in a very 
strange sense ; that is, to fre convemenif fit, or suita- 
ble. Ex. This road will convene the public ;%. e. will be 
convenient for the jNiblic. The word, however, is used 
only by the illiterate. 

Convenient to. •'- ^ <'/C 

A writer in the Monthly Anthology (for August 1808, 
p. 458) censures the fdlowing use at this word in Mar- 
shall's Life of Washington, vol. iii. p. 120. << The army 
was convenient to the highlands." This expression is 
not often to be found in American publications. 

CSarpERs. 

The common name in New England for British half- 
pence ; which, until tibe coinage of our Cents, constituted 
the copper cuirency of this country : \Fe used to say a 
copperas worth of any thing, as in England they would 
say a penny worth. The name is already nearly ob;- 
flol^. 
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Corks. 

The steel points fixed under the shoes of horses^ in 
the winter, to prevent them from faUing, on the ice. It 
is the same thing, that in Johnson's and other dictiona- 
ries is called /rost-'fiaib. From the noun we have formed 
a yerb to cork, and we accordingly say, the horse is cork^ 
edf &c. I do not find the term or its derivatives in any 
of the English dictionaries, except ^h*Sf where the par- 
ticiple corking is thus explained — ^< turning up the heels 
of a horse's shoes." Mr. Webster has both the noun and 
the verb. 

CoBN. 

This word, in many parts of the United States, and 
particularly in JV^w England^ signifies exclusively Indian 
com, or mai%ef which has been the principal sort dT com 
cultivated in those parts of the country. Wheat, rye, 
and the other sorts of corn are generally called grain, 
and frequently English grain. In England, com is a 
general term, (as it was here used by our old writes,) 
and means all sorts of grain that are used for bread. 
«< Com, in Agriculture, a term applied to all sorts of grain 
fit for food J particulariy wheat, rye, &c. — ^The formers, 
indeed, rank under the denomination of com several 
other grains, as barley, oats, and even pulse, peas, vetch* 
es, &c. which, however, they sometimes distinguish by 
the denomination smaller com." Rees^s Cyclop, art. Corn. 
A correspondent says, the term << Corn among the English 
is more peculiarly applied to wheats* Jl. The meal of 
Indian com (wliich we call Indian meal) is in England 
generally called Indian com meal. 

Cobx-Blades. "Leaves of maixe. fSauihern 8tates.^^J 
Wehst. Diet. 

CSorn-Stalks. (Used generally in the plural number.) 

The farmers of New England use this term, and 
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more frequently the simple term, stalkSf to denote the 
upper part of the stalks of Indian com (above the ear J 
which is cut off while green, and then dried to make 
fodder for their cattle. 

Cos8£T. *f A lamb, &c. brought up by hand." Bailey. 

This word is used in JV>w England, in this sense, 
and also to signify, a favourite or darling. In the Saniih- 
em states (as in England J they use the word pet. The 
word cossely applied to a lamb, &^. is noticed by JZay, 
(from whom Chose copies it,) as a promwAalism of Nor- 
folk and Suffolk. Eaifs South and East Country wards. 
It is in all the dictionaries. In Rees^s Cydopcedia it is 
simply called a term in Rural Economy, but is not noted 
as jn-ovincial. 

Counteraction. A counteracting. 

This is sometimes,^ though rarely, used by American 
writers in the following manner : "He prevailed over his 
enemies by the counteraction [counteracting] of their de- 
signs." It is not in any of the English dictionaries, and 
is very rarely used by English authors. I have however, 
met with the following instance of it : << All the eloquence 
and fire of Demosthenes could not rouse the Athenian 
people to a timely dread or steady counteraction of the for- 
midable plans of Philip." Brit. Crit. vol. i. p. 51* 

County. 

In speaking of countieSf the names of which are com- 
pounded of the word shire, (for example, Hampshire, 
Berkshire, 6cc.) we say the county of Hampshire, the 
county of Berkshire, &c. In England they would say, 
either Hampshire or Berkshire simply, without the word 
cownty ; or, the county otHanis, the county of Berks, &c. 
The word shire of itself, as every body knows, means 
county; and in one instance, (in Massachusetts,) this 
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lattel* word is uded instead ot shire , ad a part of the name: 
<< the county of Duk^s-Caunty^" 

CRKATtmE. 

An English traveller makes the following remark on 
this word : << Creature, pronounced creatur, is used in 
New England^ in regard to men, in all the senses oS the 
French animal, bete and monstre.^* KendaVs Travels^ 
vol. iii. p. 255. In the plural number it is in very com- 
mon use among farmers as a general term for horses^ 
oxen^ &c. Ex. The creatures will be put into the pas- 
ture to day. It is frequently so used in the old laws of 
some of the States. << The owners or claimers of any 
such creatures [i. e. * swine^ neat-cattle^ horses, or sheep'] 
impounded as aforesaid, shall pay the fees/' &c. FrcrO' 
ince Laws of Massachusetts, Stat. 10. Wm. 5. A corres- 
X^ndent also observes, ^^ He has killed a beef-creatur (or 
creature) to day, is a NeW Englajnd expression." 
Cbeek. 

In New England this word is used only in its old 
English sense, that is, << a part of the sea which runs into 
the land." In Pennsylvania (and perhaps some other 
States) it means also a brook, or small river. 
Crock. The black of a pot, or of a chimney. 

A writer in the Monthly .Anthology, (vol. vii. p. 263.) 
in reviewing Mr. Webster's dictionary, where this word 
is found, says — << Crock is indeed common enough in this 
section of the country ; but it is not an English word, and 
our Southern brethren ridicule us for using it." It is, 
in fact, only a provincial word in England, and is men- 
tioned as such by Mason, who cites Ray^s Saiith and East 
Counlry Words ; and in this latter work both the noun and 
the verb are marked as peculiar to Essex, in England. 
Orose also has it as a provincial word. It is never used 

here but in conversation. A correspondent says : << His 

10 
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face is crocked all over, is an expression familiar to the 
common people of England." 

Cbow-bah. An ii*on crow, or simply^ a crow^ (Used in 
New England.) 

Crow-bar is ^ a name often proroindaUy apj^ed to an 
iron crow or lever.'' Ree^s Cydop. MirshaU has it 
among the << Provincialisms of West DevonshireJ^ See 
Rvral Econ. of West of Engl. vol. i. 

To Cultivate. *< While these (in the phrase of a New En- 
;^and writer) are cultivating the ocean." KtndaPs 
Travels, vol. ii. p. 113. This application of the word^ 
must; I think; have heen a peculiarity of the writer al- 
luded to : I never knew it to be thus used in America. 

CuBious, 

This word (as a friend first remarked to me) is often 
heard among the common farmers of New En^Umd, in 
the sense of exceUeni, or peculiarly exceUewl ; as in these 
expressions : <^ These are curious apples ; this is cmioits 
cider^^ &c. A correspondent also informs me, that he 
once noticed it in the Diary of one of our country cl^gy- 
men (written nearly a century ago) where this rciyaii^ 
was made against one of the days of the month : << Curi- 
ous hay-weather.** This use of the word is hardly known 
in oiu* sea-port towns. 

Customable. << Subject to duties. (Law (f Massachusetts.'^ J 
Webst. IHcU 

This word I presume was never in use. I never 
heai*d it among lawyers in Massachusetts ; and mercan- 
iUe friends, to whom I have mentioned it, do not recollect 
hearing it used. The word dutiable is sometimes heard 
in conversation. See DufiaMe. 

To Debark. 

The British Critic notices the use of this word (among 
others) as one of the faults of style in the Offidal Lctten 
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<3f Oenertd WasMngton. After observing, in gefia*al 
terms, that << in point of style and composition they [the 
fetters] are entitle to no ordinary prsdse,^ and that 
<< they may be received upon the whole as excellent 
models in their kind," the reviewers add : "We cannot, 
however, but take notice in derogation from our general 
praise for correctness of style, that some few OaUicisms 
occur ; such as derange for disarrange ; grade for step^ 
debark for disembark, &c. which we do the more scrupu- 
lously, because it is a vice of the times, to corrupt the 
language by introducing foreign terms, without regard 
to the just analogy of formation, and without rational 
ground of preference for melody, or force, to genuine 
English words of similar import." Brit Crit vol. vi. 
p. 237 5 for SepU ±795. 

These remarks, it wiH be observed, were made twenty 
years ago, since which time the verb debarls has been 
more in use among the English. It is often to be seen 
in the dispatches of British officers ; and, perhaps, is 
considered rather as belonging to the language of milita* 
ry men', than as a word in general use. I have, howev- 
er, observed it, in one instance, in a British publication 
of high rank : See Edirib* Rev. voL i. p. 41. The verb 
derange also, which is here condemned, is now ft^uently 
used in Grreat Britain. See Derange. 
Dbcedbwt. << One dead. (Law of N. Jersey and Pennsyl- 
vania.)" Webst. Diet 

This word is unknown in the Mrihem States even 
as a technical term. 
D'scBNT. Tolerable; pretty good. Ex. He is a decent 
scholar ; a decenf writer ; he is nothing more than decent 
This word has been in common use at some of our 
colleges, but only in the language of conversations The 
adsorb decevUg (and possibly the adjective also) is some- 
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\ times used in a similar manner in some parts of Great 
Britain : <^ The greater part of the pieces it contains may 
be said to be very decently written." Edinb. Rev. vol. 
u p. 426. 

DsCIiENSIOX. 

We sometimes see this word used in our news-papers, 
in speaking of a person's declining to be a candidate for 
office. Ex. In consequence of the declension of our candi- 
date, w:e sl^aU be obliged to vote for a new one. 

lb Dj^ed. " To give or transfer by deed." Webst. Diet. 

We sometimes hear this verb used coUoqmaUy ; but 
rarely, except by illiterate people. It is considered as 
Q low word. None of our writers would employ it. 
It need hardly be observed, that it is not in the English 
dictionaries. 

Tq Degeitbeate. v. active. To cause any thing to de- 
generate. 

One of our reviews has censured the use of degene- 
rate, as an active vciHb, in the writings of a well known 
American author : " We would, therefore, take the liber- 
ty of recommending to tlie revision of Dr. Smith the 
following expressions — < Idleness degenerates every thing ; 
ftnd mere amusement, where it occupies a large portion 
of our time, evaporates the greatest and most respectable 
qualities of human nature.'" J^lontlUy Magazine and 
American Review f JVVw Fork 1799) vol. i. p. 362 ; in a 
review of Sermons by the Rev. Samuel Stanhope Smith. 
I have never met with apy other instance of this verb, 
used actively, in American publications. 

Degree. Used in this expression : To a degree ; that is, 
extremely. <^ We learn that the situation of the inhab- 
itants was distressing to a degree.^* Cliarleston fSo. Car- 
olinaj City Ga%ette, Mg. 30, 1813. 

An observing friend, who Jiap resided in South Caro-y 
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itna, informs roe, that tliis expression is very common there ; 
but not, he thinks, among people of education. I do not 
recollect hearing it in New England. It is not, howev- 
er, exclusively American, but has been used in Great 
Britain ; and several years ago was ridiculed there as an 
innovation. See Dialogties of the Dead, by James H. 
BeaUie: Dial. iii. 

DSLINqUENCY. 

The use of this word in the following passage of 
BancroJVs Life qf fFashington (p. 207) is condemned by 
the English reviewers : ** The delinquency of the United 
States to prepare for the approaching campaign ;" that 
is, (say the reviewers,) ^^ tardiness or vmviUingn>ess.** 
British CritiCffor 1810, p. 182. It is not much used here ; 
I never saw it in any other instance than the above. 
. A correspondent remarks, that <^the term might pass 
between friends in conversation, in England.'^ 
Demoralization. << The destruction of morality.'^ Webstm 
Diet. 

This noun (as well as the verb demoralize J is some- 
times used by American writers. It is also to be found 
in some English authors ; but it is not acknowledged by 
the critics of Great Britain as a legitimate word. The 
Edinburgh Beviewers, in their remarks on a work of 
Miss Helen Maria WiDiams, thus speak of this, and 
other words : << Throughout all these comments we have 

« 

the same contempt of Anglicism, as in the translation. 
We have vmperturbaMlUy again, and denwralizationJ' 
Edinb. Rev. vol. iii. p. 216. 
To Demorauze. To corrupt, undermine, or destroy moral 
principles."; Webst* Diet. 

This (like the preceding noun) has been adopted 
from the French since the revolution. It is used by some 
English writers, but perhaps not so often as by us. It is 
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not in any of tho dictioMries, I believe, except Mr, 
Webster^ 

DEFARTMKifTs. See Heajis of Departments. 

DsPARTMEimx* <* Pertaining to a department/' Wdbst. 
DkU 

This adjective has been ranked, by one of onr own 
critics, among our << barbarisms.** See Mimlhly JInOioL 
vol. vii. p. 263. It is not in the English dictionalies. 

2b Depreciate ; v. mut. ta fall in value. 

In .America this verb (like appredaUfJ is used as a 
verb ntuttr. The English, in writing, always use it as 
a verb active. But (a correspondent observes)* ^^ an En- 
glishman might be found saying, in eonversati&nf ^ their 
paper-money depredates fast.' ** 

lb Deputize. To depute. 

This word is sometimes heard here in eonversation^ 
but rarely occurs in Vfriting. I have never met with it 
but once in any of our publications: <<They seldom 
think it necessary to deputize more than one person to 
attend to their interests at the seat of government.** 
Description of Mmtueketf in the Port FoUo for January 
1811, p. 33. Mr. Webster has noted it as a Connecticut 
word. It is also used in other parts of New England, 
but has always been considered as a mere vulgarism. 
The only Engl&h dictionary, in which I have found it, 
is BaileyU ; where it is mentioned in a collection of words 
subjoined to his Preface (second folio edition) under tha 
title of ** W&rds in some Modem Mtkors,*^ which did not 
eccur tiU the Dictionary was entirely printed. It is, how- 
ever,- omitted in the ocfovo edition (of 1761,) and none of 
the succeeding lexicographers' have thought it worthy of 
notice. 

Tb Derange. 

The' British Critic (as will be seen above in the re- 
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marks on the verb to debark J censures the use of derange f 
in Washington's Offldal Letters, as a OaUicism. It had 
however been used in the preceding volume of that 
Review : << That Bobespi^re might fall without derange 
ing the general systenif'' &c« B. Crit. vol. v. p. 77 • And 
it has since been often used in other Reviews : ^< Derange 
ing the main operations of society •'' Edinb, Rev. vol. i. 
p. 356 ; and again at p. 376. It was not noticed by any 
of the En^h lexicographers, I believe, before Walker 
and Muon inserted it in their works. 

Pj&booatobt. 

The use of this, adjective at the end of a sentence 
j(instead of degrading) has been criticised by Englishmen 
as an Jmeri^camsm^ Ex. The government did such an 
act, which was very derogatort/ : Such conduct is very 
derogatory. 

DssK. A pulpit 

An English tritv^Uer thus notices the use of this 
word in Connecticvi : << The pulpit, or, as it is here called, 
the Desk, was filled by three if not four clergymen ; a 
number, which by its form and dimensions, it was able 
to accommodate/' KendaPs Travels, vol. i. p. ^. It is 
also used in some other States : << They are common to 
every specie^ of oratory, though of rarer use in the desk,^' 

. . tfc. ddama^ L^ures on JRAetpric, voL i. p. 19S. 

Dbstitutioit. Wantf deficiency. 

This is criticised in an English pampldet on America, 
(see the note on the verb To bottom J as one of our words : 
Ex. << Is it not true that our destitution of competent fleets 
and armies, the state of our finances.....combined to fur- 
nish," &c. Address of the House of Representatives of 
Massachusetts in answer to tlie Oovemor^s Speech, June 
Session, 1813. This word is in the dictionaries, but i# 
not in use in England at the present day. 
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Americatf writers sometimes employ this refb !n an 
acHve sense : ** On Sir George Yeardly, whom he ap- 
pointed governor of Virginia, and on his council he devalv' 
ed the whole legislative and executive powers of the col- 
ony,'* &c. MarshatPs lAfe of Washington, voL i. p. 73# 
Amer. edit. In the London quarto edition of that work, 
the expression is thus altered : On Sir George Teardly...- 
devolved the whole legislative and executive powers, &c. 
This use of devolve, though to be found in good En- 
glish writers a century ago (see Johnson's dictionary) is 
not common at the present day. It is censured by the 
reviewers, in a modem English work. See Brit. CrU* 
vol. xxii. p. 363 ; Review of Card's Revolutions of Russia. 

DiCTATiosr. A dictating. Ex. " Was not this an arbitraiy 
dictation to a national vessel 7" 

This word is in Johnson, upon the authority o{ former 
Dictionaries ; but, as Ash says, it is << not much used'^ 
in England ; and it can hardly be said lo be in common 
use in this country. 

Dime. " A silver coin of the United States, of ten cents.'^ 
Wehst. met. 

Disconnexion. 

This word is not in Johnson ; and it has been censur- 
ed by an American writer, as an unauthorized word. 
See Monthly dnthology, vol. iv, p. 281. It is, however, 
sometimes used by English authors. Mason has it in 
his Supplement, upon tlie authority of Burke ; as he has 
also the participle disconnected. A correspondent says— 
<< Disconnected has been more in use in England than 
disconnexion. The latter, however, is at least a conveni- 
ent word.^' 

Disdain. Contempt. 

Dr. Witherspoon gives the following example: <*1 
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should hare let jonr performance dink into a »^t 
dUdainJ* He then observes : <^ A p^(6riftance maj fall 
into contempt^ or sink into oblivion, or be treated wifh 
disdain ^ but to make it sink into silent diMAinj is a very 
crude expression indeed/^ No American author at the 
present day ^ouM use the wc^ i&$dmn in this extraor^ 
dinary manner. 

lb DisoBOAirizE ; DisoR^Al^izlfin^ &c« See Ih Orgam%e. 

>0CFrT9 (pronounced dossUyJ) 

A low word> used in some parts of the United States, 
to sign^ quick comprehension. It is used only in con- 
versation, and generally with a negative, thus : He has 
no dodty. It is a prorcincial word in England. See 
Chros^s Pr&v* Gloss. I do not find it in any of the dic- 

^ tionaries, except Bailey*s (fol. e£t. 1736) and Aih^s; in 
which last it is said to be << an incorrect spelling^ of 
docility. In this country it is a loai word, and is employ- 
ed only by the same class of speakers, that would use the 
low word gumption^ which is also provindai in England. 
See Gumption. 

>01I£STIGS. 

It has been remarked by Englishmen, that the peo- 
ple of New England call their servants domestics. The 
correlative master is also very seldom used in the Mnikem 
States'. Domestic is << a term of somewhat more extent 
than that of servant.'* See Sees^s Cyclop. 

)OMIXANT. 

^^ The dominant party, the dominant faction," &c. are 
common expressions with our political writers. Johnson 
(as wen as other lexicographers) has the word in his 
dictionary, but he cites no authority for it. It has been 
used by some writers in England; and has been thus 
censured by the Reviewers : ** When we have objected 
to dominant^ resisUess for unresisting, and arrondissement^ 

11 
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We hare exfaauated our cMef rage as Terbal Critiics.^ 
British Critic, toL L p. 53 ; Review qfJUfred^s Letters. 

To Doom. To tax at discretion. J^ltw England. 

When a person .neglects to make a return of his 

< taxable property to the assessors of a town» those officers 
doom him ; that ia, judge upon, and fix his tax according 
to their discretion. << The estates of all morchantBy shop- 
keepers^ and factors shall be assessed by the rule of com- 
mon estimation^ according to the will and doom of the 
assessors*" Massaclmsetts Colony Laws, p. 14V edit. 1660. 

Doomage. << A fine or penalty. Law of JVtw Hampshire.** 
\ Webst.IHct. 

To DoXOIiOGIZE. 

A friend has pointed out to me an instance of the 
use of this verb (which was new to me) in one of 
our periodical works : << No instance is to be found in 
which primitive Christians doxologi%ed the Spirit of God 
as a Person.'' Christian Disciple, vol. ii. p. 295. I never 
met with the word in any other American work ; and I 
have no recollection of seeing it in any En^ish publica- 
tion. It may, possibly, be a part of the professicmal 
language of divines. The only English dictionaries in 
which I have found it are Ash% and the folio edition (of 
the year 1736) of BaHetfs. .Ash gives it on the authority 
of « 8cottJ* In the octavo edition of BaUefs (of 1761) 
it is omitted ; as it is also in Johnson? s. Mr. Webster has 
not inserted it in his work. 
Dbouth. Drought. 

People of education in America have always avoided 
using the word drouth, considering it as a mere vulgar 
corruption of drought. Mr. Webster, however, in the 
learned preface to his Compendious Dictionary, following 
the etymology of the word, as given by Home TookCp de- 
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fends drtmth as the genuine word^ and condemns drmighi 
as the corruption : 

<< Drcmght and height (says he) are corruptions of 
drugothe and heath j which the Saxons formed from dryg 
and heh or heaJh dry and high, by adding the termination 
lA as in kngOh from kfng ; strengtii from streng, and as we 
form truth from ^rue, tricftA from wide, warmth from 
'iparfii. The Saxon termination th is universally preserv- 
ed in the popular pronunciation of this country ; and so 
far is it from being an error or corruption^ that it is the 
very essence (jS the nouns drtndh and higkth. Men there- 
fore who use this pronunciation, though chargeable with 
< a zeal for ^nsdogy/ as Johnson observes of Milton, and 
though they may not imitate Garrick as Walker does, 
ynH still have the honor to be correct, and to preserve 
the purity of the original orthography. They will further 
have the honor of conforming to what is in fact the na- 
tional pronunciation, and has been, from the earliest re- 
cords of our language. Height is an innovation compar- 
atively modem ; and drought is the Belgic disdect of the 
Teutonic ; but neither of these words existed in the Sax- 
^m, the parent of our language/'^ 

In the same manner, as also appears from Tooke's 
work, the English as well as ourselves have departed 
from ^< the original orthography'^ of seversd other words 
of the same form. After showing the etymology of height 
and some other nouns, (which he observes are respective- 
ly the third persons singidar of the indicatives of various 
Saxon verbs) Mr. Tooke says : «< It has been remarked 
indeed, that Milton always wrote heigth, as our ancient 
authors also did ; but the word is now commonly written 
height.*^ And (he adds) that though this seems to oppose 
his etymology, yet the same thing has happened to many 

♦ Compendious Dictionary, Preface, p. vil. 
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other words. *< So it has happeucd (aays Le) to— l^IifiHT ,• 
which the Anglo-Saxons wrote mttgeth, or mcegihcp L e. 
what one mayeth^ quantum potest aut valet aliquis. 
J^ight is the tliird" person singular of the indkatLye of 
magau posse^ valere......SiGHT ; which the Anj^o Saxom 

wrote sith and sithe, i. e. that faculty which seeth. The 
third person singular of tlie indicative of uon, videre. 
• ^ • , • Weight ; Ang. Sax. wcegeth. The third person 
lingular of the indicative of wcegan, to weigh. The 
weight of any thing, that is, that which it weighOh.^^ 
But although tliis was the << original orthography" of all 
these words, yet (as he observes of the ancient word 
drougth) « CtLstain has transposed the TH." 

I shall only add, that the noun drowth and its adjec- 
tive drowthy, and, in addition to these^ the verb dnWf 
(which last, I believe, is unknown in America) are still 
provincial in England : ^^ Draw ; to dry. The hay dont 
drofwy at all. Drowth ; diyness, thirst. Drowthy ; dryf 
thirsty." VocainUary of the Somerset DiaUd, in the J/m* 
don Mmlhly Magaxine, vol. xxxviii. p. 33i ; for Nov» 
1814. 

DvTXABLE. << Subject to dutics or impost." JFebst* Dicf, 
The u£|e of this m ord in MarshaWi life of WaahingUm^ 
voL ii. p» 73, has been^ censured by a writer in one of our 
periodical works. See Monthly Anthology, vol. v, p. 438. 
It is little used even in conversation. 

jBagli;. a gold coin of the United States, of the value of 
ten dollars. 

:|^prcATioxAX« 

A friend has given me the following instance of the 
use of this word ; which was new to me : ^ It is believ* 
cd that theire is not an individual of the coUege who 

• Diversions of Purley, part ii. ch. 5. 
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v^ould^ if questioned^ complain that he has, in any in« 
stance^ Mt himself pressed with opinions which interfered 
with his educational creed." Beport to the Trustees (f the 
College of Jyew Jersey, relaiive to a revirval of religion 
Mmong the Students, ^c. by Dr. dsKbel Oreen, PresidtrU of 
the College; as published in the PanopUst,for June, 1815, 
p. 287. 

ElTHEB. 

Dr. Witherspoon has the following remarks on the 
use of this word : << The United States or either of them. 
This is so far from being a mark of ignorance, that it is 
used by many of the most able and accurate speakers 
and writers, yet it is not English. The United States 
are thirteen in number, but in English either does not 
signify one of many, but one or the other of two. I im- 
agine either has become an adjective pronoun, by being 
a sort of abbreviation of a sentence, wh^re it is used 
adverbially, either the one or the other. It is the siyne with 

izarsgog in Greek, and elteruter in Latin.^' Druid, 
No. 5. But Johnson says, << it is used sometimes of more 
than two $ any one of a certain number ; any of an 
indeterminate number." 

Jb Enjwqize, To impart ^ergy. Ex. instead of aiding 
and energising the police of the college," &c. The Brit- 
ish Spy, published in Tirginia. 

This word is noted as << unauthorised," by a writer 
in the JifosMLy Anthology, vd. i. p. 635. I never saw it 
in any other American work. 

Efiscopaxjafs. 

This term is thus noticed by an English traveller : 
<< One church.;...belongs to the members of the Church 
of England, h^*e called Episcopalians.*' KendaPs Travds, 
Tol. i. p. 88. 
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Dr. Witberspoon puts this among his Jknericanism$. 
He observes — << Eqaally as well, and equally as good. 
This is frequent in conversation and public speaking. It 
is also to be found in some publications, of which it is 
needless to name the authors ; but it is just as good En- 
glish to say, the most highest mountain in America.'' 
Druidf No. 6. 
EsquiRE. 

In America this is often joined with the title of J3bii- 
aurdble. Ex. The HoTiourable A. B. Esquire. It is never 
thus used in England. Since the former edition of this 
Vocabulary was published I have seen this peculiarity 
noticed (by being put in Italics) in a well known En- 
glish Review: <<Not even M. Chateaubriand could have 
displayed a more ardent enthusiasm on this occasion 
than the honourable Esquire before us.'' Monthly Review, 
vol. Ixxv. p. 107 ; Beview of an Oration by the HommraJble 
Oouv. Mynis Esquire. An English friend has favoured 
me with the following remarks on this subject : ^< Hon- 
ourable in England is commonly applied to the son of a 
peer, of the rank of a baron, &c. It is also applied to 
a member of the House of Commons, in debate; but 
members of that house have no such title out of paiiia- 
ment, and much less after they have ceased to be mem- 
bers of parliament. In Massachusetts they say in their 
Proclamations, ^ By his Excellency Caleb Strong Es- 
quire;^ which must seem a perfect solecism among 
the English ; where Esquire (armiger) literally means 
only the military attendant of a Knight (eques.") 
Another English friend has informed me that in the 
Britist West Indies they use Esquire with Emourabk, as 
we do. 
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SlinLoaivM. 

A writer in the Mmthh/ Anthology (vol. L p. 609) ob- 
serves that << eubgiwm is not an English word/' But 
this writer is certainly mistaken. It is in common use 
with all the English and Scottish reviewers ; and occurs 
much oftener^ I think, that the Anglicised term eulogy* 
Bidogivmf however^ is not in Johnson^s dictionary, nor 
in Mason's Supplement, nor do I find it in any of the 
English dictionaries except Walker^s; and it was not 
inserted in the early editions of that work. It is inserted 
in the fourth London edition (1806) with this short re- 
mark — ^*<The same as eulogy.*' 

To Eventuate. <^To issue, come to an end." WebsL DkL 
A correspondent has reminded me of this word, which is 
much used by some of our writers. It is not in the dic- 
tionaries; and, I think, is rarely, if ever, used by En- 
glish authors. 

flVIDEKTIAX. 

We sometimes hear this word from our pulpits ; but 
I do not recollect seeing it in any of our publications. It 
is not in the dictionaries ; and I think it is not in com- 
mon use with English writers. A friend, however, has 
given me the foUowing instance of it in a celebrated 
English work: <^ Equivalent to that belief itself and 
evidential of it." Christian Observer, vol. xiii. p. 765. 
2b Evoke. Ex. Every phantom of jealousy and fear is 
evoked. Letter of the Hon. J. ^. Mams to the Hon. H. G. 
Otis, p. 30. 

The Editor of the JWa; Ycrk Evening Post, in « Re- 
marks and Criticism^* on this letter, says — ^* We doubt 
whether the verb to evoke be English ; the substantive 
evocation is an English word." Another writer (at 
Boston) seems to intimate that e-voked here may be a 
mistake of the printer for in-voked. The verb evolte i» 
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not in Johnson^s dictionary : But Eniick and some otliei* 
have it ; and (as a friend informs me) it is itted in the 
CasUe of Indolence^ canto AtT, and by Warhaian, in one 

' of his Ltiters. 

ExcHAKQEABixiTT. See Bxchojogeobk^ 

ExCUANeEABXB. 

This^ and the word ExdumgeabiUty are noticed^ as 
unauthorised words, by a writer in the MmOikf JhUhohgji 
(yd. i. p. 635) who observes, that they are used in Wash- 
ittglofnfs [(yffida[\ Letters, vol. ii. pp. 80, 94, 257. I do 
not find them taken notice of by any lexicographer, ex- 
cept Mr. Webster. A correspondent remai^ that 
^ Exchangeability is never used in England ; and that 
Exchangeable can only be used in the most familiar 
conversation." I have lately observed the latter word 
used in an English Review : <^ An attempt is made to 
exact labour into an universal and immutable standard 
of the excJiangeable value of all commodities." Brit* CriL 
vol. xfiv. p. 485. << By setting up labour as the stan- 
> dard of exchangeable value," &c. ibitL 
Executive. 

This word is how in general use here, as a noun, 
8ignif3ring the Executive Power, or, the President of the 
United States, in whom that power is vested. 

A writer in the Mmthly MthoLogy (for 1808, p. 437) 
seems to think that ^< we have succeeded in incorporating 
it into the language, as it is in general use in England." 
It is certainly sometimes used in England; but very 
rarely, except where the writer or speaker is alluding to 
the Executive of the United States, and seems to employ 
it as an American name. In the preface to the London 
edition of Bamsay^s History of the American Revolution 
(which, however, was published twenty years ago) it is 
classed among those American words, which the English 
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have listened to without as yet adoptin^/^ An English 
friend) however^ after remarking, that << an adjective ^ome^ 
times assumes a substantive form, as, the mUUary^ the 
interior f'* &c. adds — " Some have thus used the expression 
*the legislative^ but it seems not to have established 
itself every where in the United States, and much less in 
England* 2%^ Extcutive has been used in a substan- 
tive form by some even in England; but in 1792 M. 
Necker, in his work Du Pouvoir ExectUifdans Us ChcLnds 
Etats, universally kept tiie terms exeadif and kgidatif 
to their adjective form.'^ The Constitution of the 
United States says^ the Eocecutroe Power, and never sdm- 
I^y, the ExecfuMve. 

To Expect. To suppose, think. 

<^In most parts of the world, people expect things 
that are to come. But in Pennsylvania, more pardcu* 
larly in the metropolis, we expect things that are past. 
One man tells another, he escpects he has had a very 
j^easant ride, &c... J have indeed heard a wise man of 
Gotham say, he expected Alexander the Macedonian was 
the greatest conqueror of antiquity.** Port Folio, 1809, 
p. 535. This use of the verb expect has now extended 
to other parts of the United States. A friend informs me 
that it is common in Virginia and other Southern States, 
and it is now considerablyjHt^M in the Mrthem States ; 
but I have been informed by observing persons, that 
not more than thirty yearg ago, the people of New En- 
gland used to remark upon it as a peculiarity of the 
Southern States. It is provincial in England : << Expect,, 
suppose. J^lorthJ^ Orose^s Prov. Qloss. 

Factory. 

This is a new word in America, and is doubtless an 
abbreviation of numufactory ; the latter word, indeed, is 
not in Johnson*s and some other English dictionariesi 
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b«t it is m Masoii*s Supplement, WallLer'a Dictknnry, 
and Reed's CyclopaBdia, and is well known to be in com- 
mon use in England. The word Factarf (according to 
Sees J is applied << in «onte of the manufacturing covnties 
[in England] to the places whei'e particular prQcea$e$ of 
the manufitcture are carried on f* but its comsHm En- 
glish meaning is well known to be (as Johnaon givei it) 
<<a house or district inhabited by traders in a distant 
country/' and << the traders embodied in one place»^ 
To Faij^. Ta M, to cut down. 

A reyiewer in the Mmthlif Jnthelog^ (vol. v. p. 4i38) 
omiemm this as an <<«tfittmcan barbarism^ in the fol- 
lowing passage o{ MarshalPs Lift of Washhigtwf <<For 
the purpose of cooperating with the continental troofs 
in breaking up the bridges, fatting trees in the roads," 
&c. \&L^ iii. p. 4iBQ. J>Xm BeUmaff in his Bistanf qfJVtw 
Hampshire, and all other American writers whose works 
) have consulted, use to fell ; and to fall has always been 
conpidered as a vulgarism in tA^^ E^^UmA. The verb 
tofatlf in this sense, is to be found, indeed, in s^sae of 
the English dictionaries, but most ei them do not admit 
it. It is in the English part of .SinsworOt, but in the 
Laim part, under bolii the words referred to, he says 
to fdl trees. It is also in Ash^ Sheridan^ and Walker *, 
the last of whom has evidently copied Sheridani. But 
it is not in Johnson, Mason, Bailey, Barclay, Entick, and 
various others. To fM is constantly used by ErodyUf 
throughout the chapter of felling trees, in his S^va, 
(which was first printed in 1664) and the same term is 
also used by hi3 editor, the late Dr. Hunter, in his notes 
on that work. It Is also constantly used in Eee^s Cydo* 
pctdia : See articles, Feixxko (f Thnber, Asn Tf'ce, &jc* 
Some of the English statutes, however, have the verb 
tofitt. By the 13 Geon 3. e. . 8 it is enacted, thut tbere 
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•hdl be reaeilred to the owners of ground oritr trfaich 
highways are made^ ^< all timber and wood growing upon 
such ground to be fcUe/n and taken by such own«* or 
owners within one month after such order shall have 
been made^ or in default thereof to be fallen by the said 
surveyor, &c. 
TajlSu Autumn. 

A friend has pointed out to me the following remark 
on this word : << In North America the season in winch 
this [the fall of the leaf] takes place, derives its name 
from that circumstance, and instead of avAumn is univer- 
sally called the /ott." Etes?s Cydopcediaf art. Decidu- 
ous Leaves; wriUen by Br. J. E. Smith, President of the 
Linncean Society * 
2b Fault. ^ To charge with a fault ; to accuse.'' Johnson. 
I have heard this veiHb used in a few incrtaacea by old 
pe<^le ; but it is nearly obsolete here ; and Ash says it is 
<^ not much used" in England. 
PBDEBAiriST. << A friend to the Constitution of the United 
States." WebsL BicU 

Mr. Webster also has Federdt, as a nown (tf the same 
' meaning ; but this is nev^r heard, except in the mouths 
of the most illiterate peojde ; and it has always been 
considei^ as a colruption of Fed^i^sL 
Rbixow-€ouktrtmsn# 

« This (says Dr. Witherspoon) is a word of frequent 
use in America. It has been heard in public orations 
from men of the first character, and may be daily seen 
in news-paper publications. It is an evident tautology, 
for the last w^d expresses fully the meaning of both. If 
you open any dictionary, you w31 find the word eon/nttyman 
sigmfies one bom- in the same country. Ton may say, 
ffcltow-citiizens, frllow-soldiefS, Ifettew-subjecis, fellow- 
chf istisms, but not feHow-cornitrymen.*^ Druid, No. 5. 
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To these remarks I will only add, that Swift begins tiie 
Drainer's Letters thus— ^< Brethren, Friends, Cowidrf' 
fitffi, and FMow^Subjeds ;** and ends tbem in the same 
' manner — ** I am, my dear amntrfmenf your loving fd- 
foxD-subject, /eflow-suflferer,'' &c. A Mend, howeveri 
has pointed out to me an instance of the use of fettow- 
countrymen in a late wort: of a well known English wri- 
ter. See Sovihey^s I^e of AldsoUf vol. ii. p. 287. Jnu ed. 
Fiducial. <^ Confident; undoubting." Johnsaiu 

I have, in one or two instances, heard this word used 
by our droines ; as it formerly was by the Engliah. I 
think it is never used by English writers of the present 
day. 

FlRSTXY. 

This adverb is frequently used by Ammcan writers. 
None of the dictionaries have it ; and, I had supposed, 
thai; it had never been used by JSngfUA writers. An En- 
glish friend, however, says — ^< Some English hyper^^ritics 
(if we may be allowed the term) have said firsUy ; but 
the number of them hajs been smalls The framers of 
our language, however, might reasonably, have said 
JirsttyJ^ The word Jirst seems always to have been 
considered by English writers both as an adverb and an 
adjective : «< This action [in an epic poem] should have 
three qualifications in it ; first, it should be 



action; secondly, it should be an entire action; and 
thirdly, it should be a great action/* Spectator, Ab, 267 ; 
rt passim. << The other purposes are to show, first, 
that the time of the remarks was the favourable time...^ 
secondly, that on the enemy's side," &c. Burkes Fmrth 
Letter on the Regicide Peace. The following is the only 
instance I have seen of firstly in an English work: 
f< They will in some measure be enabled to determinei 
^n%i &Cf Brit. Crii, vol. xliv, p. 577 ;/or Jke, 181*. 
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FisK. The Treasury, or Exchequer. 

This word has been proposed by the learned trans- 
Jator of Bynkershod^g ^cest* Jur. Pvb. as an addition fo 
our language. He uses it in the text of his author, and 
then has this note: <<As we make use of the words 
fscalf amfiscate, confiscatiofh why should we not adopt in 
America the word^ft, from the Latin ^ci^, which is the 
root of all these derivatives.'* Buponceau^s Bynkers^ 
iioek, p. 51. No other writer in this country, I believe, 
has made use of the term. The English writers com- 
monly render the word Fiscus by TrecLmry : << As the 
Romans say, such goods as are forfeited to the Emjieror's 
Treasury for any offence are bona amfiscataf so we say 
of those that lare forfeited to our King's Exchequer^* 
Jacob's Law Dictionary, by Tondins. Burke employs 
the word Fisc, as a French term: "When they had 
resolved to appropriate to the Fisc, a certain portion of 
the landed property of their conquered country,*' &c. 
Beflections ; vd. iii. of his Works, p. 252, Bostmi edit. 

Floor. Used in Congress, m this expressions—To get the 
Jloor ; that is, to obtain an opportunity of taking a part 
in a debate. The English eay, to be in possession of the 
H&use : << Lord J. rose at the same time with the Hon. 
Baronet, but the Speaker decided that the Hon. Baronet 
was in possession of the Ifouse, if he claimed his right.'* 
Debates in ParUamentf Jan, 7, 1814 ; as rppoiied in the 
news^pers, 

FoiKs. 

This old word is miK^h used in J^Tew England instead 
of people or persons^ 1. For the persons in one's family ; 
as, in this common phrase : how do your folks do ;" 
that is, your family. 2. For people in general ; as in 
. expressions of this kind : What Ao folks think of it," &c, 
J)r J Johnsgn fji^seryes^ ihiit << it is now used oiily in fa-* 
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miliar or burlesque laopmige.'' la New Bag^aiiOf it is 
less used now than fiunneriy • 

FoBTBD IN. Ex» << A few inhabitaniB fnied in mi ite 
FaUmac Used in MarshalPs Life cf Waskkigknh yA iL 
p. 2S ; and animadyerted npoii by a writer in the Jim^ 
ly JMhologfif vol. V. p. *38. 

Tb FouKToij). << To assew in a fourfdd ratio. WiM. 
Skt. 

I believe this is peculiar to the State of dmneetieiU. 

Fbedonia, Fredoztian, FliEnsy Fredish^ &€• &c. 

These extraordinary words^ which have been ^ser- 
vedly ridiculed here as wdl as in England^ were propos- 
ed sometime ago^ and countenanced by two or three 
individuals^ as names for the territory and people of the 
UniUd States. The general term Jhnerican is now com- 
monly understood (at least in all ^aces where the En- 
glish language is spoken,) to mean an inhabitant of the 
United States ; and is so employed, except where unusual 
precision of language is required. EnglM writers in 
^peaking of us always say, the JShmrkans, the Jbntriean 
government, the Jhnerican ambassador^ &c. <'The 
Frenchf indeed, (as a correspondent observes) extend the 
appellation Americans (^JimericainsJ to the inhabitants 
of the West Indies.*' Their writers, accordingly, some- 
times distinguish us by the name ol .Snglo-JShnerieans. 
The words Fredonia, kc. are never now used in the 
United States, except by way of ridicule. 

Fheshet. 

This word is peculiar to New England at the present 
day, and means, (as Dr. Belknap observes, in his JEKs^ 
tory of JVVw Bdmpshire, vol. iii. pref.) '« a river swollen 
by rain or melted snow in the interior country, rising 
above its usufd level, spreading over the adjacent low 
lands, and rushing with an accelerated current to the 
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sea. In tin sense, (Dr. B. adds) it is understood in 
New Es^ud ; and^ as it is a part of the language of 
tiie age and comitry in which I write, tt is frequently 
used in tins Toliune*^ The word, it seems, had been 
noticed (in another wortL of Dr. Belknap's) by the 
Monthly Reviewers, who made this remark upon it — 
^Yfe are not acquainted with this word/^* In the 
next number of the Review, Dr. Belknap informs us, 
^ m correspondent kindly attempted to correct what he 
imagined to be < an errom* ot Ae press,' by sabstitutiiig 
tlK word^esA in its place ; meaning a tide or flowing of 
fresh in distinction from salt water. But the reviewers 
Were net satisfied that fiiere was any errour of the press ^ 
and ia fetct tha« was not ; the word freshet is a term 
familiar to the people of New England, as it was to 
tteir forefathers, who brought it fhmi England, whene it 
was equally familiar in the last cetUury.^ Dr. Belknap 
Hbem cites two authorities fior the word ; the first is from 
Milton's Paradise Repdned, Book II. line a45, which is 
ilsogiven by Mnsm : 

• * ■ a ll fish from sea of shore. 
Freshet or purling hrook, of shell or fin.*' 

Upon which Dr. Belknap remarks^ << It seems this author, 
by a freshet, meant a spreading coUection of fresh water, 
distinguished from a brodc.'' The commentators on 
Milton seem to have nnderstoood it to mean a stream. 
In Todd's edition of Milton's works there is the follow- 
ing note on the above lines : << Freshet, a stream <^ fresh 
water. So Browne in his Brit. Pastorals 1616, B. II. s. 
iii. oSJisk, 

Who now love ih«fre»hef, and then love the sea." 

It is possible, indeed, that Milton employed the term in 
the s^fise in which we do. It will be obsen'cd, that the 

♦ « Month. Rev. for Feb. 178r, p. 139.' 
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whole passage consists of antitheses; and frtshtb may 
perhaps have been used, not in opposition to a htafM 
simply, but to a << purling brook.'' The other authority 
cited by Dr. B. is the Description oj Mw England, writ- 
ten and published in England, in 1658, by Ferdinando 
Gorges, who uses the word, as Dr. B. justly obsenres, 
precisely in the sense in which it is now understood in 
New England : <^ P. 29 — ^Between Salem and Charies- 
town is situated the town of Lynn, near to a river, 
whose strong freshet at the end of winter filleth all her 
banks, and with a violent torrent vents itself into the sea." 
But if MUion did use this word in poetry, and Gor- 
ges in prose, almost two centuries ago, does it fdlow 
that it is now a part of the English language? If this 
rule should be adopted, it would authorize us to use many 
words, which would be as new to Jhnericans of the pres- 
ent day, as freshet was to the English Reviewers. The 
English would doubtless use the term Jhods or freshes, 
as is done in the following example, by an English trav- 
eller in New England : << This bridge, like the others 
having been carried away by the Jloods or freshes, here 
called freshetSf* &c. Kendalls Travels, vol. i. p. 291. 
The Encydopcedia Brittanica also has the term Fresh- 
es ; but says it is << a local term, signifying annual inunda- 
tions, from the rivers being swollen by the melted snows 
and other fresh waters from the uplands, as is the Nile, 
&c. from periodical or tropical rains.'' One of Johnson^s 
definitions of Ftood is, « the swelling of a river by rain or 
inland flood ; and Rees*s Cydopcedia says, ^< Fresh denotes 
the rise of water in a river, or a small flood." But 
fresh is provincial in England according to Grose, who 
defines it thus : << Fresh, a flood or overflowing of a 
river. This heavy rain will bring down the freshes. 
North." The people of the Southern States use the 
Yford fresh. 
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t<^NBEscE. To put forth leaves. ^<His powers begatl 
now to frofidesce and blossom*" Eulogy on Dr. Rush by 
ffWiam StaughUmf D. D. 

This remariLable word is peculiar to the writer here 
quoted. 

Fbouoh arid FftouoHY. 

The latter of these words is in very common use in 
many parts of JWxd Etigland; but I do not find it in the 
English glossaries. It is doubtless a corruption of 
FtoUghf which is sometimes used here, and which is pro* 
vifydal in Great Britain: ^^Fraugh; loose^ spungy: 
Frough wood ; brittle.'^ Ray^s JSPorih Cowntry Words. See 
Brash. 

Gawky. 

This is sometimes used (in conversation J by the peo-* 
{de of New England, in the same manner as in the ^orih 
of England^ where it is provincial : << Oawky ; awkwardf 
generally used to signify a talU awkward person. North.'' 
Groses Prov. Oloss. 

To Girdle. «< The method is that of girdling the trees f 
which is done by making a circular incision tlirougb the 
bark^ and leaving them to die standing.'' Belknap^s Hist, 
of Mw Hampshire, voL iiL p. 131. 

This is animadverted upon^ as an unauthorized wordi^ 
by a writer in the MnUhly dtUhology, vol. i. p.»635| and 
it is also noticed as an Americanism in Kendalls Travels, 
vcd. i. p. 2SB. Mr* Webster has admitted it into his die* 
tionary ; but apprises his readers^ that it is peculiar to 
Ameruxu 

Gxvt. a large wooden wedge. Mw England. 

This is an English provincialism. See Marshall's Sn^ 

ral Economy of the Midland CownUes, and Eees^s CycUh 

pcedia, 

±3 
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Gkximoi.A. 

This word is fhus noticed and -explainQd by an r£n- 
glish traveller : << Vessels of the barfien abore desofibed 
are floated down to the sea bj means of flat boats or 
li.i^hters, here [in Portsmouth, New Hampshire^] called 
GonddaSf and elsewhere Scows. KbnisPs Trav^f y^ 
iii. p. 31. The term Oondota is also used in other parts 
of New England. See Scow. 

3b Ck) BY. 

A New England friend, who has travellad in the 
Southern States, has fayoured me with tiie 'foflowing re- 
marks on this expression : << I heard this used in MMh 
Carolina. Mr. B. asked me to stop and dine with him 
tuhen I was passing his house^ by saying, <WiU you go 
by and dine with me.' When I mentioned this singular 
expression to some gentlemen afterwards, I was told it 
was often used. Its origin is verj' natural. When a gen- 
tleman i^ about riding a great distance throi^gh that 
country, where there are few great roads, and the houses 
or plant-ations are often two or three miles from them, d 
friend, living near his route, asks him to ^ 6^ his plan- 
tation, and dine or lodge with him. But in a town, or 
when one is passing before the door, the expression i^ pe- 
culiar." 

The following account of this word is gi^en by an En- 
glish traveller, upon the authority of an American : ^Th« 
Genera}^ informed me, that the mode of fighting in Vir- 
ginia and the other Southern States, is really of tb^tde* 
scription, m^itioned by preceding travellers, the trirthof 
which many persons have doubted, and some even con- 
tradicted. Gougii^gf kicking, and biting are allowed in 

* General Bradley, a Senator in Congress for the State of Vcrtnonf< 
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most of their hfiUles.:0G(mging is performed by twisting 
the forefinger in a lock of hair, near the temple, and turn- 
ing the eye out of the socket with the thumb nail, which 
is suD^red to grow long for that purpose.*' Lamberfs 
Travds, voL ii* p. 300. <^A diabolical practice (says an 
En^ish Reyiew) which has never disgraced Europe, and 
%r which no other peo^ have even a name." ^art. 
Bero. YoL iL p. 533. The practice itself and the name' are 
both unknown in JVVrc? England ; and from the following 
remarks of a. wi'H known American author it will appear, 
that the practice is much less general in the Southern 
States than it has been : <<We are told- (says Dr. Morse) 
that a strange and very barbarous practice prevails a- 
mong the lower dass of people in the back parts of Yir- 
ginia. North and South Carolinas, and Georgia ; it is cal- 
led Gouging.,..We have lately been told, that in a par- 
ticular county, where at the quartierly court twenty years 
ago, a day seldom passed without ten or fifteen boxing 
matches, it is now a rare thing to hear of a fight." 
Morsels Jhner. Vniver. Geography, voL i. p. 6Y6 ; edit. 1805ft 

CSOVBRNMENTAI. 

A reviewer in the Mmitily Anthology (yoh vii. p. 263) 
ranks this among the- <* barbarisms in common use" in A- 
merica. It is not in any of the dictionaries ; and I did 
not suppose it had ever been used by any English author. 
But T find it has been, by Mr. Belsham in his Memoirs of 
George the Third. H is however (with the words libertid' 
dalf royalisnif and some others) condemned by the Edin- 
burgh Reviewers, who observe, that these words <<are 
slight innovations upon the English language, which we 
cannot give up to the ravages of this thirsty reformer, 
any more than the English Constitution." Ed. Rev. vol. 
ii. p. 184. 
Gbads. Gradation^ degree, rank, ordier. <^ To talents of the 
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highest grade he [Haimlton] united a patient industry not 
' always the companion of genius/' J^arshalP$ life of Wash' 
ingUmf vol. t. p. 213. << The high rank he had held in the 
American army would obriate those difficulties in filling 
the inferiour grades with men of experience/' p. S09. 

This word has been often criticised by English wri- 
ters, in their remarks on American publicatioiusu See're-* 
marks of the British Critic, under the word Debark; and 
the note on the verb To Bottom. The Jhmiud Review 
also thus notices it in the review of Marshall's Life of 
Washington : "At page 367 [of vol. v.] and in many oth- 
er places grade is used for degree.'* JSnn. Bev. vd. viL p. 
241. 
To Gbaovate. To take a degree at a university. 

This verb was, till lately, always used by ns as a 
verb neuter or intransitive : Ex. ^ He graduated at the 
University of Cambridge ;" but many persons now say, 
^< he was graduated." The former mode of using it is com- 
mon with the English. In the London Mwtfily Magaxint 
(for Oct. 1808, p. 2^) a writer, speaking of Mandeville, 
says — ^* He graduated at Leyden in 1601 1 " and in tht 
sam^ work (for Feb. 1809) it is again used. In Bjeefs 
Cyclop(£dia9 art. Glanvux, it is also said, « he took his first 
degree in the year 1655, and removing to Lincoln college 
he graduated master of arts in 1658." In the same work, 
mrt» Magnoi. (written by Dr. J. E. Smith, President of 
the LinnsBan Society,) it is again used — *' wherever Mag- 
nol graduated,'* &c. The English Reviewers also use it— 
i< We think dissenters, merely as such, should not be de- 
prived of the privilege of studying and graduating at the 
English universities," &c. Edec. Rev. Apr. 1811, p. 295. 
Johnson has it as a verb active only. But an English 
friend observes, that " the active sense of this word is rare 
^1 f^nglaud." I have met witb one instance in an En^Ufih 
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publication where it is used in a dialogue, in the fidlowing 
manner : <<Tou, methinks, are graduated/* See a review 
in the British Critic^ vol, xxxiv. p. 538. 

GHAUT. See Com. 

GsANii. Much used in conroersation, for very good, excellent, 
fine, &c. Ex, This island news ; he is a grand fellow ; 
this is a grand day. ^Pbw England* 

GuBEBiTATOBiAL. « Relating to a govemor." Webst. Did. 
Ex. At the late gubernatorial election ; that is, at the lat» 

. election of governor. 

2b Guess. To imagine, suppose^ believe, think, fancy. 
Mw England. 

This is one of the most common words in use among 
the people of JSTew England; and from its frequent re- 
currence has been the subject of much ridicule, not only 
among the English, but among the people of the Souths 
em States. A late English traveller thus amuses him- 
self with this word, as used in our counfr^-towns : ** In- 
stead of imagining, supposing, or believing, as we do, 
they always guess at every thing. < I guess as how, 
Jonathan, it's not so could as yeasterday. Why I, guess, 
Nathan, that the wind has changed/ '' LamberVs Trav- 
fb, vol. ii. p. 505. 

The greatest abuse of this word is guessing about 
things well known. The word itself, as every body 
knows, is an old English word ; and, in the sense in 
which Johnson defines it (that is, « to conjecture, to judge 
without any certain principles of judgment,'') is stiU in 
common use among the English, as it has long been, 
both in conversation and in writing. ^< Whether Mr. P. 
means &c. we are at a loss to guess.^ Brit. Crit. vol. i. 
p. 17. << Whence so marked and decided a contradiction 
in the results of observations made upon so simple a mat- 
ter, as the time in which fev«r makes its attack, could 
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happen^ we are unable to guess.** Brit. CriL roL ▼, p. 
24. << We should guess this tract, from its external ap- 
pearance, to be the produce of a private press." BriU 
CriU vol. xi. p* 694. An intelligent friend informs andf 
that he has heard it used in Enghmdf (by the people of 
Xtnl) just as it is in this country. It is also used in J^er- 
hyshire : «< Guess, to suppose. I gvtss so. Derb/* Pegg^s 
Supplement to Groses Provineial Glossary. I/mdon^ 1814* 
Gumption. 

A low word, which is sometimes heard in conver- 
sation, and' signifies understandings or capacity, as it 
does in some parts of England ; where it is provincial. 
Grose, under the word Gawm, has this explanation: 
*^Gawm; to understand. I dunna gawm ye; I don't 
understand you. Hence gawmtion, or gumption^ un- 
derstanding. JK^orth.** Prov. Gloss. See Docity. 
Gunning. The diversion of shooting. JV*ew England. 

« They [the Americans] were, however, mostly marks- 
men, having been accustomed to gwaning from their 
youth.'' Bist. of J^ew England by Hannah Jdan%», p. 
302, 8vo. edit. 

This word is often noticed by Englishmen, as an 
Jimericanism ; and I have no recollection of having heard 
it in England. Ash, however, has it in his dictionary, as 
foDows : <* Gunning fs. a coUoquial word from gun. J 
The diversion of shooting ; the act of going out vrith a 
gun in order to kill game.** I believe no other English 
lexicographer has noticed it. It should be observed, that 
tiioQgh the word often occurs in the language of cowrer- 
saiium, it is rarely used in writing, even by Americans. 
Hack. An abbreviation of hackney-coach. 

In England hick signifies << a horse much used or 
let out for hire." Mason^s Supplement. A writer in one 
of our periodical works observes, that the English, ^ in«- 
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stead of our atri^reviaticnif go call me a hade, sajr, go caU 
me a coach*' [or^ caU me a hackney-coach.'] MniUdy dn- 
ihology^ Toi. V. p. ^60. 

An oUiging correBpondent observes^ that <^ this word 
is here applied to idmost every thing ;" and then adds 
(though in rather too strong terms^) that^ « in £ngland 
it is used only in reference to the human countenance.'* 
It is thus mentioned as an Americanism in the Quarterly 
Beview : << The country thus far had presented few strik" 
ing features, but was generally what the. Americans 
call handsome J* vol. xii. p. 335 ; review of Lewis and 
Clark^s Travels. The reviewers again notice it (p. 3Mf) 
bj putting it in Italics in the following quotation from 
Lewis and Clarke's work : " The surface seems higher 
there than the earth on the sides of the fountain, which 
is a handsome turf of green grass." 

Haffifyixg. Making happy. 

This strange word is sometimes heard from our pul- 
pits ; and a clerical friend informs me, that he has met 
with it in some of our printed sermons. I had supposed 
it to be a word of very recent date; but I find it was 
noticed many years ago by Dr. Witherspoon, who merely 
mentions it in a short list of « terms and phrases to be 
noted for remarks." Lectures on Eloquence ; lect. 3. 

To Have. Used, instead of the auxiliary to be, with some of 
the intransitive verbs. See the remarks on the verb .Arrive. 

Heads qf Departments. CIn tJie plural number only. J 
A general term, used in speaking of the Secretaries qf 
State, of the Treasury , &c. collectively. << The temporary 
Heads qf Departments were required to prepare and lay 
before the first magistrate such statements," &c. Mir^ 
shalTs Life of Washington, vol. v. p. 176. 

Heat or Het fpref. and part, of to heat.) 
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This is often heard in conversation ; but (as Mr. 
Webster observes) "the practice is not respectable.*'* 
Masouy in his Suppkment to Johnson^ has htaJt as a parti- 
ciple, « used by old poets for heated.** A$h also has it 
(written het) on the authority of Chaucer; and observes^ 
that it is obsolete. Home Tboke, after observing that 
hot, as a participle, is sufficiently common, adds — ^< heat 
is rarely so used. Ben Johnson, however^ so uses it in 
SejantiSf act 3. 

* And fury ever boils more high and strong 

* Heat with Ambition, than revenge of wrong.* 

Divemons ((fPterley, part iu 

Hept, n. and To Heft, v* 

The noun heft is in BaUey^s and EntieVs dictionaries, 
in the sense in which it is often used in this country ; that 
is, " the weight of any thing.** It is provincial in Eng- 
land : <« Heft, weight— What heft be *um.** Dialect of 
South Wiltshire ; in Mmthly Mtgazine, vol. xxxviii. p. 
114. Grose also has the noun heft in his Glossary thus : 
« Heft ; heaviness or weight ; as a heft in the air. To 
judge by the Aefi ; to judge by the weight. South [of Eng- 
land].** This noun is also used colloquially in America 
(as a correspondent justly remarks) to signify the greater 
part, or the bidk of any thing, in expressions of this 
kind : A part of the crop of com was good, but the heft 
of it was bad. 

The verb To heft^ which here commonly signifies to 
lift any thing in order to judge of Us weight, is not in the 
dictionaries. Both the noun and the verb are used only 
by the illiterate. 

HEIf. 

This term is much used in some parts of New Eng- 
land for servants ; and is generally applied to female ser- 

* Philosophical and Practical Grammar, p. 113. 
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Tanta. Ex^ My hdf is yery good ; she is very good 
Iidp. The word Domestics, however^ is more Gommon* 

Het. See Heal. 

BXTmSB AND Toir. 

This exporession is often used in the ^oun^-towns 
of New England for here and there. It is provincial in 
England : <^ Hither and yon ; here and there^ backwards 
and forwards. Mrth.'^ Grosses Praro. 6los$. It is nerer 
heard in our sea-port towns. 

Ho£P£ or HoLF, {Fret, and part. pass, of Help. J 

This antiquated inflection of the verb to help is still 
in use in Virginia ; where (as a correspondent informs 
me) it is corrupted into hdpedp Mr. Webster observes^ 
that ** it is pronounced hope f* and he then gives the 
following exam^e : <^ Shatt I hope you^ Sir.'' JMsserta- 
Uons on the English Language, p. 384. A friend^ how- 
every informs me, that he never heard it used (as in this 
example) for the preseni tense, but always, as the preterite 
or participle passive $ as in this expression : << Will you 
be holped (or holpej to any thing*** This ^< ancient ir- 
regular form holpe^^ (in the preterite J is also mentioned 
by Bishop Lowth, as «^ used in conversation** in England 
at the period when he wrote. See his Grammar, Irreg, 
verbs, sect. 8. I never heard it during my residence in 
that country. 

MINT. 

** The white inhabitants [of South Carolina] are ex- 

tremely fond of the corn bruised and boiled into a pudding, 

wMch they call hominy. It is eaten with milk, sugar, and 

butter, and is a favourite dish at breakfast.** LamberPs 

Travels, vol. ii. p. 211. Mr. Webster*s orthography of 

this word is hamm^ony, and he defines it, « food made of 

Tuaixe broken, but coarse, and boiled.*^ Hence a vulgar 

14b 
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comparison in many parts of this country-— As coarse as 
hominy. 

HONOKABT. 

Some American writers use this adjective instead of 
honourable: Ex. It was highly honorary to him* 
lb Hope. 

<* We may hope the assistance of Crod. The word/w or 
to receive is wanting. In this instance hope, which is a 
neuter verb^ is turned into an active^ and not very properly 
as to the objective term, assistance. It must be admitted 
however, that in some old English poets hope is some- 
times used as an active verb, but it is contrary to mod- 
ern practice.** JFitherspoons Druid, No. 5. 

This verb, I think, would not be used, in the manner 
here mentioned, by American writers of the present day. 

HOBSE-COLT. 

" We frequently see in advertisements [in America] 
these terms, horse^colt, mare-coltf &c. A horse colt is sim- 
ply a colt ; a mare-colt merely a JiUy.^^ Fort^Fclioy JVtw 
Series, vol. ii. p. 309. 
HousEN (plur. of house)^ 

This old plural (as Mr. Webster has observed*) is 
still used in New England ; but by none except illiterate 
people. It is also used at this day in some parts otEng' 
land. Grose mentions it as a provincialism of Berkshire ; 
and another English writer (in the Monthly Magazine^ 
vol. xxxviii. p. 11-i) notices it in his " Specimens of the 
provincial dialect of Smth Wiltshire.^* 
Hub. The nave of a wheel. J^ew England* 

This is also an English provincial word : '^ Hubs ; 
naves of wheels." Marshall* s Rural Economy of the Jlfid- 
land CouiUies. 

*• Diss«rUtiong on the Eng. \Mi%. p. 385^ 
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Illt. 

This adverb has been much used in America^ both in 
conversation and in writing. It is not to be found in 
the English Dictionaries, nor is it now used by English 
authors ; the word ill (like well) being always employed 
by them both as an adverb and adjective* lUy has been 
thought by some persons to be of American origin ; but 
this is not the fact. Mnsworth has it in the Latin part of 
his Dictionary, as a translation of the adverbs male and 
malum ^ in the English part, however be has ill only. 
In the former edition of this Vocabulary I also mentioned 
the following (which was pointed out to me by a friend) 
as an English authority for it : '* He then set himself 
wholly to God unfeignedly, and to do all that was possible 
in that little remainder of his Ufe which was before him^ 
to redeem those great portions of it, that he had formerly 
80 Uly employed." Bumefs Life and Death of the Earl of 
Rochester^ American edition, published in the Christian- 
Monitor, No. XX. p. 112. But a London edition of Bur- 
net's work, which I have since seen, has HI in this passage. 
Another friend informed me, that he believed Uly was 
used by Steele in the Spectator ; but be did not recollect 
in which of the volumes it was. I have not discovered it 
in tliat work. 
3b Immigrate, Immigbatioit, iMMiosAif t. 

These words were first used in this country, I believe, 
by Dr. Belknap in his History of New Hampshire. In 
the preface to the third volume of that work he has the 
following defence of them : « There is another deviation 
from the strict letter of the English dictionaries, which 
is found extremely convenient in our discourses on popu- 
lation. From the verb migro are derived emigrate and iwr- 
migrate ; with the same propriety as from m^rgo arc deriv- 
fid emerge and immerge. Accordingly the verb immigrate. 
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and the nouns immigrant and immigration are used wifhout 
fKTui^e in some parts of this volinne.'' There seems to be 
a convenience, as the learned adthor obserres, in having 
these words in the language, but in practice they do not 
appear to have "been found necessary ; I do not reccdlect that 
any American writers (except such as have ccqiied from 
Br. Belknap's work) have adopted them. None of liiem 
are to be found, I believe, in any of the Ehi^ish diction- 
aries except Bailees and AsK$: these have fhe xerb 
iMMioit4.TE, but not the sybstantives immigbaitt and 
IMMIGBATION. They are all unknown, I think, to Eng- 
lish writers of the present day. Mr. Webster lias insert- 
ed 'them in his dictionary ; upon the authority, I presume, 
of Dr. Belknap. Mr. Kendal (the English traveller al- 
ready quoted) observes, that *Hmmigrant is perhaps the 
only new word, of which the circumstances of the United 
States Jhos in any degree demanded the addition to the 
English language." KendaPs Travels, vol. ii. p. 252, note. 

In Judge MarshalPs Life of Washingtonf in one^instance 
where the American edition has the word tm^migrations, 
the London quarto edition substitutes e-migrations : <<The 
im-migrations from England [into America] continued to 
be very considerable.'' p. 62. Am. ed. Lond. ed. p. 51.) 
Impoktuktact. 

This has been called an American word* See JUmth" 
ly Anthology, vol. iii. p. 92. Dr. Johmon, it is true, has 
not inserted it in his dictionary, though it bad been notic- 
ed by Bailey • Mason, however, has it in his Supplement 
to Johnson, upon the authority of Shakspeare's Tivo Gen-' 
Hemen of Verona and Timon ; and fFaJker adopts it from 
Mason. It does not appear to be much used by English 
writers of the present day. 
Tb Improve, To occupy, make use of, emjAoy. 

Tl^ip word, in the Jirst sense, is in constat use in aU 
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partB of New England ; but in the second sense (when 
api^ed to persons, as in the following example) it 
is not so -oommon : ^ In actions of trespass against 
several defendants, the plaintiff m^j, after issue is dos^ 
tttf strike out any of them for the purpose of vrnprcroing 
^em as witnesses.^** 8wifVs System of the Laws of Cokt- 

KBCTKJVT, v<J. ii. p. 2S8. 

The following remarks of Dr. Franklin, on this and 
some other words, will not be uninteresting to the reader. 
They are taken from his letter of Dec. 26, 1789, to Mr. 
Webster : 

^* I cannot but applaud your zeal for preserving the pu- 
rity of our language, both in its expression and pronunci- 
ation, and in correcting the popular errors several of our 
States are continually falling into with respect to both. 
-Give me leave to mention some of them, though possibly 
they may already have occurred to you. I wish however, 
that in some future publication of yours, you would set a 
'discountenancing mark upon them. The first I remember 
is the word improved. When I left New England in the 
year 1723, this word had never been used among us, as 
far as I know, but in the sense of ameliorated or made 
better, except once, -in a very old book of Dr. Mather's, 
entitled Remarkable Providences* As that man wrote a 
Tery obscure hand, I remember that when I read that 
-word in his book, used instead of the word employed, 
I conjectured that it was an error of the printer, who 
had mistaken a short / in the writing for an r, and ay 
with too short a tail for a v, wereby employed was con- 
certed into mproroed : but when I returned to Boston in 
1783, 1 found this change had obtained favour, and was 
then become common ; for I met with it often in perus- 
ing the newspapers, where it frequently made an appear- 
ance rather ridiculous. Such, for instance, «s tiie adver- 
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tisement of a country honse to be sold^ v^hich had been 
many years imprcroed as a tayem ; and in a character of 
a deceased country gentleman, that he had been for more 
than thhiy years improved as a justice of the peace. 
This use of the word improve is peculiar to New Eng- 
land, and not to he met with among any other speakers 
of English, either on this or the other side of the water.''* 
Notwithstanding Dr. Franklin thus amuses himself 
with tracing the origin of this word to the obscure Jiandr 
writing of Dr. Mather, it had certainly been used in some 
pai*ts of J\ew England before Mather^s time ; though, as 
we must presume from Dr. Franklin's remarks, it might 
not have been used in Boston* It occurs in some of flie 
ancient laws of the New England colonies. In the 
*^LaweSf Liberties and Orders* of the <* New-Haven C5ol- 
ony" it is ordered, that the Deputies, Constable, or other 
officers in public trust, « shall from time to time have a 
Tigilant eye over their brethren and neighbours within the 
limits of the said Plantation, that all parents and masters 
doe duly endeavour, either by their own ability and la- 
bour, or by improving such schoolmaster, or other helps 
and means as the Plantation doth afford, or the family 
may conveniently provide, that their children and ap- 

* Dr. Franklin then has the following remarks on some other 
words : •* During- my late absense in France, I find that several other new 
words have been introduced into our parliamentary lang^ge. For ex- 
ample, I find a verb formed from the substantive notice — / thould not 
have noticed thiSy were it not that the gentleman^ &c. Also another verb from 
the substantive advocate ; tJie gentleman -who advocates or -who has advocat- 
ed that motion, &c. Another from the substantive progress, the most awk- 
ward and abominable of the three ; the committee, having progressed, re- 
wlved to adjottm. The word opposed, though not a new word, I find used in 
a new manner, as, the gentlemen toho are opposed to this measi^re, to which 
I have also myself been opposed. If you should happen to be of my opinion 
with respect to these innovations, you will use your authority in reprobat* 
kig them*^ FrankUnU Essays, vol. ii. p. 79. Londtm edU, 
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prentices^ as they grow capable^ may through God's bles- 
sing attain at least so much, as to be able duly to read 
the Scriptures^ and other good and profitable printed 
books in the English tongue, being their nativo lan- 
guage/' &c. Certain Lawes, Liberties and Orders, made, 
granted and established at severaU times by the GeneraU 
Cmirt of MW'Haven Colony ; from 1648 to 1660. It is also 
applied in the same manner, in a Connecticut law of the 
year 1690, cited in Kendalls Travels, vol. i. p. 273 : 
<< This Court, considering the necessity that many pa- 
rents may be under to improrce their children and servants 
in labour for a great part of the year, doe order," &c. 

This verb, applied to lands, occurs also in the Colony 
and Province Laws ot MassachusettSf^^ (as was observed in 
the former edition of this work,) and in some instances it 
appears to have the signification in question; but in 
others it is used in the sense of cultivated, or ameliorated : 
'^ Where lands lye in common unfenced, if one man shall 
improve his land by fencing in several, and another shall 
not, he who shall so improve shall secure his lands agsunst 
other men's cattle, and shall not compel such as joyn up^ 
on him, to make any fence with him, except he shall so 
improroe in several as the other doth«.«.The like order shall 
be where any man shall improroe land against any Town- 
Common. Provided, this order shall not extend to house- 
htts, not exceeding ten acres ; but if in such one shall im- 
prorve, his neighbour shall be compellable to make and 
mantaine one half of the fence between them, whether he 
improroe or not." Missa. Colony Ixiws, title Cattlr, C(«ir- 
TiEuis, Fences, sect. 7. A. D. 1642. 

It is not unworthy of notice, that in the English 
Abridgment of these laws, published by Neal (in his His- 
tory of New England), the verb inclose is generally sub- 
stituted for improve, I do not recollect seeing improve 
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applied to homes (as it now is) or any thing but landSf in 
the old laws of Massachusetts. 

Though this verb is so common in New Englandi 
the corresponding runm, imfbotes^ is not in use j but we 
always say^ the occupier or occupant of a hoase, or kmd. 
I have^ however^ once met with the noun improroer in the 
Laws of Massachusetts. 

This use of the rerb improve is also noticed by Dr« 
"Witherspoon ; (see his Druid, No. 7) and in Web$ki'$ 
Dictionary. 
Impbot£M£kt» of a sermon; the conclusion. EXm <<To 
make some impravemerU of the whole.'^ 

This expression^ though probably muck more common 
here than in Great Britain^ is by no means peculiar to 
us. In an English review of Sermons by the Bev. Mn 
Drysdale, D. D. F. JZ. 8. Edinb. the fidlowing remark is 
made upon it : << The conclusion [of the sermon] is term- 
ed^ somewhat inaccurately^ making an improrvement of 
the Whole. The author, we presume^ means» deducing 
firom the whole what may contribute to the general im- 
proyement.^' BrU. Crit. ToL i. p. 379. In the reylew of 
another publication^ the word improvementf used in the- 
same manner, is noticed by being printed in Italics. BriL 
Crit. vol. iii. p. 345* Both the works hero cited are firom 
the pens of Scottish writers. 
Is for Ihto. 

Mr. Coleman, in remarking upon the prevalence of 
this inaccuracy in J^tw Fork, says : «^ We get tn the 
stage, and have the rheumatism into our knees.^ Jfi Fork 
Evening Post, Jan. 6, 1914. An observing English Mend 
at Philadelphia also speaks of its frequent use fliesey in the 
following strong terms : << The preposition into Is almost 
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unknown here. They say, when did you come in town 9 
I met him riding in town/* B.* 
INCIDENT. Liable or subject. 

*< Such bodies are incident to these erils. The evil is 
incident or ready to fall upon the person ; the person li- 
able or subject to the evil.** Withersp. Druid, No. 5. 

I have nerer heard the word incident used in this 
manner in America. 
Inciyism. ^•Unfriendliness to a state or government.*' 
JFebst. Diet. 

This Gallicism has never been heard in America since 
the first years of the French revolution. 

7b INCI3XPATE ; IWCUI.PATIOJr. 

These words are used by some American writers ; 
but they are not in the English dictionaries; and are cer- 
tainly not much, if at all, used by English writers. 
Ihbesirable. 

This ward is censured in the Monthly Jnthologyjt 
(1807, p. 381). I have never met with it in American 
publications, except in the instance there cited. A cor* 
respondent says, it is << unknown to the English.'' 
ImBXEcuTioir. << The extensive discussions which had tak- 
en place relative to the inexecution of the treaty of 
peace,*' &c. Marsh. Life of Washing, vol. v. p. 48*. 

English writers use the term non-execution, as Judge 
Marshall himself commonly does ; see pp. 184, 275, S70, 
473, &c. of the volume here cited. 
Ikpegted. 

The ^nual Review has hastily criticised Judge 
Marshall for using this word, in his Life of Wash* 
ington, in a peculiar manner. The remark of the 
reviewers is :— *< Vol. v. p. 144, [Eng. edit.] meaning to 

• The remarks under the signature " i? ** in this w©rk arc a)l frooi 
tke correspondent here quoteck 

15 
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praise them^ our author sa}'89 < the patriotic Teteraas of 
the reyolutioUf infected by the wide spreading conta^on 
of the times^ arrayed themselveB under the banner of 
the laws.' Jnn. Rev, vol. vii. p. 241. But the word iitfed' 
ed is an errour of the press, in the London editiont for 
un4nfecUd. In this same sentence there is another, al- 
teration in the London edition : ** the patriotic veterans,'' 
for «< patriot veterans/' as it stands in the Anerican edi- 
tion.* 
Inferiob. 

<< Inferior and mperior (says an English friend) in a 
positive sense, are almost universal in New England : A 
very superior mare, a most inferior horse," &c. J?. These 
expressions are, I presume, more frequently heard in A- 
merica than in Great Britain ; but Englishmen sometimea 
employ these adjectives *< in ti positive sense," even in wri- 
ting : " The throwing out of employ all very inferior la- 

• • The London octavo edition of this work (if we may judge from the 
examples g^yen in the Annual Review) must be grossly incorrect ; for of the 
rA»r^f en instances which the reviewers give of .American inaccuracies in lan- 
guage, several are errors of the English press. The word infected for m- 
infected has been mentioned above. Another instance occurs in voL ii. p. 
5^51, London octavo edit. [p. 479, Amer. ed.] where the reviewers suppose 
the author uses patrols for parole : But the London quarto and the Amer' 
icon editions both have parole. No American would confound these two 
words. A typographical error also in the name of Dr. Robertson (which 
in the London octavo edition, it seems, is printed Robinson^ tliough the 
guarto has Robertion) and an inadvertence on the part of the author, in 
giving that distinguished historian the title of JMr. instead of his usual one 
of Dr. are made the subject of an unmerited degree of ridicule. In the 
American edition, the name is correctly printed. We have enough cer^ 
ruptiotiB of our own to answer for, without being responsible for those 
^ich the English printers make for us. We should never, I trust, be 
80 wanting in candour, as to charge these Reviewers with ignorance, be- 
cause they have in this very article given our countryman Mtnot the name 
of Minor. 
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boarers." Brit. Crit. vol. ix. p. 688. The engraTtngt.... 

are of mean and rery in/fenor execution.'* toI. xxi. p. 506. 

« Buonanni was contemporary with Grew, and....publish- 

ed at Rome his Becreazione &c. a work of very supe" 

rior merit.'* Rees^s Cyclop, art. ConcAoto^y, col. 19. 

IwixuENTiAL. Having influence. Ex. " Persons who are 

strangers to the inflMevMal motives of the day.'* Mirsh. 

Life of Wash. vol. v. p. 380. <* He was a very infltientidl 

man.*' 

Johnson and other lexicographers have this word in the 

sense of exerting influence ; but it does not appear to be 

used now in England. Burke, in one instance^ seems to 

use the word prevalent as we should influential : ** I know 

that he and those who are much prevalent with him,** 

&c. Burke^s Works, Letter Fourth on the Regicide PeacCf 

vol. V. p. 89. Amer. ed. An English friend observes, that 

^^ir^weniM is clearly an American word.** A. 

To Inform. 

This verb is much used in the United States in the 
following manner :.The master of the ship informs that he 
left London on such a day ; for informs us, or says, or 
Mtes, Sfc. A correspondent says, that « inform is thus used 
by English merchants ; but it is merely a technical ex-* 
pression.** •5. 

To Infract. 

This is used by some American authors instead of the 
verb to infringe, which is commonly employed by English 
writers. 

Infuriated. 

This is a favourite word with a few American writers ; 

but it is not in general use among us. The adjective in^ 

furiaie is often used by the poets, and is in the English 

dictionaries ; but the participle infuriated and its verb are 

not Mr. Webster has the verb, as well as the adjective* 
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ImjnuRiTT. 

Used by some American writers. It is not in the 
English dictionaries, and, I bclieye, is never used by Eng- 
lish authors. 

IirsuRRECTioNAnT. *^ Suitable to insurrections." Mdsovu 
This word was criticised a few years ago, in a review 
of** Letters from Europe by a native of Pennsylvania,** (see 
Monthly Anthology for 1806,) as an dmefkanism, or, as 
the reviewers with some severity call it, an Indiamsnu 
It is not in Johnson*s dictionary, but it is in Mason*s Sup- 
plement, where this passage is cited from Burke — ^< True 
democratic, explosive, insurrectionary nitre."- To which 
may be added the following, from the posthumous works of 
the same author — ^<< Why, the author writes, that on their 
murderous insurrectionary system their own lives are not 
sure for an hour." — *< Whilst the sansculotte gallery in- 
stantly recognized their old insurrectionary acquaintance,'' 
&c. Burke* s Fourth Letter on the Regicide Peace, vol. v. of 
his Works, pp. 34, 35. Amer. ed. 

This word is a production of the French Revolution, 
and perhaps (like the term sanscubtte and some others) 
would not have been used by Burke, except when writing 
upon the affairs of France. I have never met with it in 
any other English author, and it is not mentioned by any 
of the lexicographers but Mason. 

tSTEKVAJjrJJLNB, or InTEBVAXE. 

** Along the borders of the rivers, at a distance from 
one another, are some small portions of meadow, or of 
those culturable uplands, that, in New England, are in- 
cluded with meadow in the denomination of interval- 
lands.** KendaPs Travels, vol. iii. p. 71. Mr. Kendal 
then criticises Dr. Morse for using interval as synonymous 
with meadow, observing, that « if the word interval were 
piynonymous with meadow, it ought upon no account to 
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be employed ; and it is only because it is not synony- 
mouS) that it is useful, and deserves to be retained...«The 
interval^ intended in New England geography, is the in-- 
tervat or space between a river and the Tnauntains, which 
on both sides uniformly accompany its course at a greater 
or less distance from its margin. Hence interval-lands 
include meadow and uplands, and in general the whole of 
the narrow valley, through which in these regions the riv- 
ers flow/* p. 183. Dr. Belknap uses the word intervale ; 
observing, that he can *^ cite no very ancient authority 
for it ; but it is well understood, in ail parts of New 
England, 'to distinguish the low land adjacent to the fresh 
rivers, which is frequently overflowed by t\\t freshets^ and 
which is accounted some of our most valuable soil, be- 
cause it is rendered permanently fertile by the bountiful 
hand of nature, without the labour of man.'' HisU ofMw 
Hampshire, vol. iii. preface, p. 6. See Bottom-Lands. 

IirvoLVEMBXT. <* The inclination of the public led to a full 
indulgence in the most extravagant partiality, but not to 
an invdvement in the consequences which that indulgence 
would infallibly produce." Marsh. Life of Wash. vol. v. p. 
401. 

This word is not in common use in this country. I 
never met with it in any other work ; nor have I ever 
heard it used in conversation. It is not in the diction- 
aries. 

^Ibkefeaiabixitt. << The quality of not being repealable/' 
Wehsi. Diet. 

Mr. Webster, in the Preface to his Dictionary, re- 
marks, that « in every country, where the English lan- 
guage is used, improvements will continually demand the 
use of new terms;** and, after adducing instances of 
new terms in several arts and sciences, he adds — <^ A new 
system of civil polity in the western world originates new 
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ideas, and brings into question the constitutumalUy of pbw- 
ers, the Irrepealabilitt of laws, and the remavabUity 
of men from office.'* p. xxii. 

The term irrepealabUity may perhaps be found neces- 
sary, or at least useful ; but I do not recollect that any 
of our writers have yet adopted it : I never met with it 
in any work except Mv. Webster's. 

7b Issue. 

The British Critic for 1809 (vol. xxxv. p. 182) cen- 
sures the use of this verb, in the following passage of the 
Rev. Dr. Bancroft's Life of Washington : *< The northern 
campaign bad issued in the capture of General Burgoyne, 
p. 169." It is also used by Dr. Ramsay, in liis Life of 
Washington, and censured by one of our own writers, in 
the MontMy Ardhohgy, vol. iv. p. Q6^. Dr. Witherspoon 
has not mentioned this word among his Americanisms, but 
has himself used it : ^< A curious debate in a certain fam- 
ily, which issued in nothing." 

It is also used occasionally by some of the writers of 
Great Britain : « This is our first justification, which, if 
duly improved, will issue in our full and final justifica- 
tion*" Ihylor an Bjomans, as died in the British Critic, vol. 
iv. p. SO. << The application of this test will issue in a 
very favourable judgment, concerning the work which 
has been examined." Christian Observer, vol. ii. p. 97. 
<< In what can such a contest issue, but in the utter dis- 
comfiture of a conquering or invading army." Edinb. JZf- 
view, vol. xxiv. p. 355. 

Item. An intimation, a hint. Ex. 1 had an item of his de- 
signs. 

This is a low word, and is used here only by the illit- 
erate. It is in Johnson^s dictionary ; but Orose has it 
among his pravincUd words, and marks it as peculiar to 
the Mrth of England. A friend informs me, that ^^ it 
is coUoqiiial in this sense^ among many of the English.*^ 
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Jag* a small load. Mw England. 

Grose has this among the provincial words of Eng- 
land : « Jagf a small parcel or load of any things whether 
on a man's back or in a carriage. MnjblkJ* Baileyilso 
marks it as a <^ Cowntry^* word. 

2b j£0FABDIZE. 

This verb is often seen in the Debates of Congress^ as 
they are reports in. the ^neilrspapers. It is doubtless a 
corruption of the ancient verb tojeopardf as deputize is of 
depute. But even the verb to jeopardy which is in all the 
dictionaries, Dr. JbAiisonsays^ is << obsolete;" JishHVLjs, it- 
is << not much used ;" and Barclay, that it is << used only 
in Divinity.*^ It is hardly necessary to remark, that to 
jeopardize is not in any of the dictionaries. 

Jeopardy. 

This noun (as well as the verb just mentioned)' is 
sometimes to be found in American works. Dr. Johnson 
observes, that it is <^ not in use." 

JocKETixG. << The farmers impeached their honesty, ac- 
cusing them of unfair dealing, or, as their phrase is, of 
jockeyingJ^ KtndaPs Trav. vol. i. p. 87. 

The verb to jockey ^ signifying « to cheat, to trick," is 
in Johnson's, and other English dictionaries ; and a Mend 
informs me, that it is « a coarse but well known colloquial 
word in England." In America also it is considered as 
a low word. 

JouircE,n. and To Jottncb, t. 

These are sometimes heard in conversation ; but they 
are considered as low words. They are proroindal in 
England : « Jounce ; a jolt or shake ; a jouncing trot ; 
a hard rough trot 5 Norf." Orose^s Frov. OUm. 

Kedge. Brisk, in good healtli and spirits. Ex. How do 
you do to day ? I am pretty kedge. 

This is used only in a few of the country towns of 
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New England) but is unknown on the sea-coaat* It » 

■ provincial in England. Orose defines it, << biisk, lively f 
and says it is used in the 8(mtfu Ray also has it among 
his << South and East Cknmtrjf wordi,^ and expiains it 
thus—" brisk, budge, lively. SwffblkJ^ 

To Keep* To stay at the house of any person. Ex* WhcD^ 
do you keep ? I keep at my friend's house, ^ew England. 
This is noted as an Jlfii^ric^nmnyiiijhe Monthly An- 
thology, voL V. p. 428. ' It is less used now than former- 
ly. An English friend remarks, that " there are certain 
situations in which this word may i>erhaps be used in 
England; as, for example, in Universitied.'' ^. 

Keepiitg-room. a parlour. Mw England. " The lat- 
ter spent his evening in the parlour, or, as it is called, 
the keeping-room.** KendaTs Trav. vol. iii p. 264. 

This is now more frequently called the sitting-roomm 
The term is provincial in England : << Keeping-room, a 
sitting-room. JVorfolk.*^ Marsh. Rural Econ. JVbrf. The 
term parlour, however, is in general use in the sea-port 
towns of New England. 

Kexter or KiLTEB (pronounced Kitter). Good condition, 
order. Ex. This cart, or plough, is out of kUter. 

This is very common among the farmers of New- 
England. It is also one of the provincial words of Great 
Britain: "KeKer or kilter; frame, order, condition. 
J>/brth. In good case or kelter; in good condition.'' 
Groses Prov. Gloss.* It is also mentioned by Marshali 
among his " ProTincialisms of Yorkshire,** and by Ray in 
his << South and East Country Words;** and in the MmtUy 
Magaame (Mar. 1815) it is given among specimens of the 
Essex Dialect." 

Kextax. a quintal. ^< Our whale-oils pay six livres the fcen- 

• Grose adds — " Hence helters-kelttr, a corruption of helter^ to hanf , 
and kelter» order, i. e. hang order, or in defiance of order. 
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talJ* Report o^ the Secretary of State (Mr. Jefferson) on 
Commercial Restrictions ^c. Dec* 16, 1793, p. 

This manner of writing tiie word guinto/ is not the 
^* Jimmcan*^ orthography, but is, I believe^ peculiar to the 
author of the Report here cited* Mr. Webster^s orthogra- 
phy, which is Kentle, approaches to this, and is conform- 
able to the common pronunciation of the word* But the 
universal orthography of other American writers is quintal* 

Knoij^* a little round hill* In common use in New Eng- 
land* 

It is mentioned by Ray (and by Ghrose, who copies Ray J 

among the JVdrth Country words of Great Britain* « It is 

used (says an English friend) among the gentry of Eng- 

. land, in particular, when describing country scenery •'' «^« 

Land-board* Vide Sea-board* 

Languishment* *< This disease [pulmonary consumption] 

. which, after the country-people among the whites, they 

[the Indians] call a languishmsntJ^ KendoTs Trav. vol* ii« 

p* ^1, where the author is speaking of the Island of JVIin- 

tvcket The word is not in general use in New England. 

Lay* Ti. Terms or conditions of a bargain ; price. Ex* 
I bought the articles at a good lay; he bought his goods 
on the same toj^ that I did mine. Jt low word, jytw Eng" 
land. 

To Lay, for Lie. 

Dr* Witherspoon observes, that <^ this is not only a pre- 
vailing vulgarism in conversationr but has obtained in pub« 
lie speaking, and may be often seen in print* I am even 
of opinion (he adds) that it has some chance of overcom- 
ing all the opposition made to it, and fully establishing 
itself by custom, which is the final arbiter in all such cases* 
Lowtti in his Grammar has been at much pains to correct 
it ; yet though that most excellent treatise has been in 

the hands of the public for many years^ this word seems 
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to gain, instead of losing ground/' Bruid, JVb. 6« This 
Tulgarism (which is commoB in England as well as in 
America) is much less frequent here at the pi^esent dafy 
than it was when Dr. Witherspoon wrote : It is still 
heard in conversation, but in writing every body aroids 
it. 

One of the latest instances, which I have observed, of 
this error in an English writer, is the following (quoted 
by the British Critic, voL iii. p. BS2, note) fh>m Poems if 
John Bidlake, B. A. London, 1794. The Review^n ob- 
serve — ^ In p. 4, we have the common but vulgar mistake 
of the verb to lay for to lie : 

* And on the ground to catch each sound would lay} 

XiEAKTo or Lean-to, it. (commonly pronounced linitr.) 
<< The part of a building which appears to lean upon an- 
other.'* Webst. Bid. 

This is not in Johnson ; but Mason has it in his Sup- 
idement, where it is called an architectwral term, and is de- 
fined thus : ^< A low shallow building joined to a higher i ^ 
which is the J^w England signification of it. 

A kan^to is here commonly united with the principal 
part of a building in such a manner, that the roof of the 
whole appears much sloped ; and in a late English work 
I find the provincial word Itnied with that signification : 
*^Lented, sloped or glanced ofi*; a verb formed from 
lean^d.^ fegg^s Supplement to Qrose^s Troroindal Glossary. 

Lease, n. A eow4ease ; that is, a right of pasturage for a 
cow, in a common pasture. Used in some Urwns ef JSPno 
England. Orose has the term as a proFcinciaM»m d the 
West of England, and remarks, that it is perhi^ the 
same as Lees» 

To Legisulte. 

This verb has long been as common, with American 
writers, as its noims^ legislation, legislature, &€• but the 
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' EngKsh Iiave not, I think, until lately^ inade xmt of 
it. fFfUker has inserted it in his dictionary, but (as he 
remarks) it is << neither in Johnson nor Sheridan^* nor is 
it in Masen^s Supplement to Johnson. It was noticed, 
however, several years ago in ErUick^s dictionary, (edi- 
tion of 1795) ; and, more lately, in an edition of ^Aeru/an, 
"f^ corrected and improved by Salmon ;*' and also in the 
octavo edition of Perry* 8 dictionary, published in 1805. 
Mr. Webster adopts it fh>m Entick, 

Sagislativb. 

This, like the term executive, is used in America as 
a noun ; but it is by no means so common as that word. In 
the Preface to the London edition of BamMoy's History of 
1/ie Bevolutian, it is classed among those Jhnerican names^ 
which the English « have listened to without as yet adk)pt« 
ing.'' See the remarks on the term £XSCUTivs« 

laSNGTHT. 

This word has been very common among us, both in 
writing and in the language of conversation ; but it has 
been so much ridiculed by Americans as weH as English- 
men, that in writing it is now generally avoided. Mr. 
Webster has admitted it into his dictionary ; but (as need 
hardly be remarked) it is not in any of tlie English ones. 
It is applied by us, as Mr. Webster justly observes, 
chiefly to writings or discourses. Thus we say, a lengthy 
pamphlet, a lengOiy sermon, &c. The EngKsh would 
say, a long or (in the more flam^iar style) a longish ser- 
mon. It may be here remarteed, by the way, that they 
make much more use of the termination ish than we do ; 
but this is only in the language of conversation. 

The British Critic, in a review of HamiUxm^s Report 
en Manufactures, thus notices kngtky : ^< We shaU at all 
times with pleasure receive from our transatlantic breth- 
ren real impvovements of our common mother-tongue' 
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bat we shall hardly be induced to admit sucfa phrases as 
that at p. 93 [London edition] — ^^ more lengtliy'* fop lon- 
ger, or more diffuse* But perhaps it is an estabUshed 
Americanism/' BriL Crit. voL ii. p. 286 ; for JVbv. 1793. 

As some American writers have thought this noted 
word to be highly useful and even necessary, it may not 
be uninteresting to see how English writers can dis- 
pense with the use of it in cases where they do not emjdoy 
the word long. In addition to the word diffuse (which is 
employed above by the British Critic as one of the synof 
nymes^ they use lengthenedf prdonged^ extended^ extensivtf 
and prolix, as will be seen in tlie following examples; 
in all of which, I think, many Americans would have 
chosen lengthy : « For the purpose of bestowing upon 
him, and upon all that belong to him, a lengthened and ela- 
borate eulogy.'* ^uurt. Rev. vol. x. p. 314. « The edi- 
tor apologizes for the prolonged account of the life 

of Dr. Doddridge,'* &c^ Britr Crit. vol. iv. p. 164. " We 
gave rather an extended account of this ingenious work.'' 
Brit. Crit. vol. viii. p. 91. << To which • • • . ^ we have al- 
lotted an extensive account." Brit. Crit. vol. vi. pref. p. ii. 
.« This rather extensive and well written paper." Brit. Crit. 
vol. xxi. p. 352p <^ We have neither time nor inclina- 
tion to enter into a prolix statement of particulars. firU. 
Crit. vol. V. Pf 238. 

I never heard lengthy among Englishmen ; but an Eng- 
lish friend (who has, however, been in America for sev- 
eral years pa^t) observes in rather an emphatic manner, 
that « there certainly was a time in England, when this 
word would have passed unnoticed in the first societies in 
a familiar conversation. Criticism (he adds) may sines 
have struck it out of use." 

JjUBUJTY. 

This is in common use throughout the TJnited Sjtaten 
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in the popular as well as legal style | but it is not in the 
English dictionaries. None of the lexicographers, in- 
deed, have noticed the word lidbleness, except Entkk 
and Mason ; the latter of whom gives it on the authority 
of Butler^s Analogy* lAability is in common use among 
English lawyers; and a correspondent remarks, that it is 
<< a word which any Englishman might use in haste, and 
for want of a better ; though he might wish to find a bet^ 
ter when at leisure, particularly for his written composi- 
tions.*' A. 

Licit. Lawful. 

This word was criticised in the Mmthly Anthology 
(1804, p. 54) in a review of the << Miscellaneous Works of 
David Humphreys, Esq.** The reviewers say, " There 
is no such word as Ikitf and we cannot allow the author, 
respectable as he is, to coin language.*' 

Lick or Salt*xick. « A salt spring is called a Kcfc, from 
the earth about them being furrowed out in a most curi- 
ous manner, by thebufialo and deer, which lick the earth 
on account of the saline pai'ticles with which it is impreg- 
nated.** Imlay^s Topographical Description of the Western 
Territory qfJW America, p. 46. 2d edit. 

Lift. w. Used by the farmers in some parts of New Eng- 
land to signify a sort of gate without hinges. In some 
counties of England they use the term lift-gate for the 
same thing : « Lift-gate | a gate without hinges, being 
lifted into notches in the posts. MbrfolkJ^ MarshaWs Ru^ 
ral Econ. Mnf. 

Like for as or like as : Ex. << He carries them like he does ; 
Why don*t you strike like I do.** 

This is common in some of the Southern, and (as a 
correspondent informs me) in some of the Western States j 
but it is not used by people of education. 

liiKEXT^ S^oBible^ intelligent, Miw Mn^hmi, 
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bat we shall hardly be induced to admit sucfa phrases as 
that at p. 93 [Imdm edition] — *^ more lengtliy** for lon- 
ger, or more diffuse. But perhaps it is an established 
Americanism.'* BriL Crit. vol. ii. p. 286 ; for JVbv. 1793. 

As some American writers have thought this noted 
word to be highly useful and even necessary, it may not 
be unint^*esting to see how English writers can dis- 
pense with the use of it in cases where they do not employ 
the word Umg. In addition to the word diffuse (which is 
employed above by the British Critic as one of the synOf 
nymes) they use lengthenedf prdonged, extended^ extensive, 
and prolix, as will be seen in the following examples; 
in all of which, I think, many Americans would have 
chosen lengthy : « For the purpose of bestowing upon 
him, and upon all that belong to him, a lengthened and ela- 
borate eulogy.*' ^uart. Rev. vol. x. p. 314. « The edi- 
tor apologizes for the prolonged account of the life 

of Dr. Doddridge,*' &c. Britr Crit. vol. iv. p. 164. *< We 
gave rather an extended account of this ingenious work." 
Brit. Crit. vol. viii. p. 91. « To which • , • • ^ we have al- 
lotted an extensive account." Brit. Crit. yo\. vi. pref. p. ii. 
.« This rather extensive and well written paper." Brit. Crit. 
vol. xxi. p. 352p << We have neither time nor inclina- 
tion to enter into a prolix statement of particulars. firU. 
Crit. voU V. p^ 238. 

I never heard lengthy among Englishmen ; but an Eng- 
lish friend (who has, however, been in America for sev- 
eral years pa^t) observes in rather an emphatic manner, 
that « there certainly was a time in England, when this 
word would have passed unnoticed in the first societifra in 
a familiar conversation. Criticism (he adds) may since 
have struck it out of use." 

IjIABILITY. 

This is ip cominon use throughout the TJnited Sjtaten 
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in the papular as well as legal style ; but it is not in the 
English dictionaries. None of the lexicographers, in- 
deed, have noticed the word lidbleness, except FMtkk 
and Mason ; the latter of whom gives it on the authority 
of Butler^s Analogy. lAability is in common use among 
English lawyers; and a correspondent remarks, that it is 
<< a word which any Englishman might use in haste, and 
for want of a better ; though he might wish to find a bet^ 
ter when at leisure, particularly for his written composi- 
tions/' A. 

Licit. Lawful. 

This word was criticised in the Mmlhly Mihology 
(1804, p. 54) in a review of the « Miscellaneous Works of 
David Humphreys, Esq.'* The reviewers say, << There 
is no such word as licii^ and we cannot allow the author^ 
respectable as he is, to coin language.'' 

Lick or Salt*xick. « A salt spring is called a Kcfe from 
the earth about them being furrowed out in a most curi- 
ous manner, by the buflTalo and deer, which lick the earth 
on account of the saline particles with which it is impreg- 
nated.*' Inday^s Topographical Description of the Western 
Territory ofJW Miertca, p. 46. 2d edit. 

LiTT. w. Used by the farmers in some parts of New Eng- 
land to signify a sort of gate without hinges. In some 
counties of England they use the term lift-gate for the 
same thing : << Lift-gate $ a gate without hinges, being 
lifted into notches in the posts. Norfolk.** MarshalPs Ru^ 
ral Econ. Mnf. 

Like for as or like as : Ex. ** He carries them like he does ; 
Why don't you strike like I do." 

This is common in some of the Southern, and (as a 
correspondent informs me) in some of the Western States j 
but it is not used by people of education. 

liiKBXT. S^OBible^ intelligent, JVto En^hmi, 
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^* Thronghoiit the British dominioiiSf and Ib most 
parts of the United States, the epithet likdy conveys an 
idea of mere personal beauty, unconnected with any mor- 
al or intellectual quality. But in Mw England • • •• a 
nian or woman as deformed as a Hottentot or an Ourang 
Outang, may be likdy f or very likdy^ The epithet there 
refers to moral character." Port FoUOf Oct. 1809, p. 535. 

Lucks. Sausages. Used in some of the country towns of 
New England. It is also used in Suffolk in England. 
See Oros^e Troro. Gloss. 

LiMTo. See Leanto. 

LisTEB. ^ One who receives and makes returns of ratable 
estate. Connecticut*^ Webst. Diet. 

Lit or Light, fprd* and part, of to light. J 

This word is censured, in a review of BanerofPs life 
of Washington^ in the Monthly Anthology, vol. iv. p. 666. 
The reviewers say, " it has never been admitted into 
good company, and we hope never will be." This form 
of the verb is to be found in all the dictionaries ; and in this 
country, as in England, it is much used in conversation. 
Bishop Lowth remarks, (Sek chap, on Irregular Verbs, 
sect. 1.) that << the regular form is preferable, and pre- 
vails most in writing f* and this is agreeable to the gei^ 
era! practice in America. 

The British Critic thus condemns the use of this irreg- 
ular form of the verb in a modem English work : <« Lit, 
in two or three places, for lighted — a terrible vulgarism." 
voLix.p.313; in a review (^ the 8ea,aF0emiy John Bid% 
take, London, ±796. 

Tb Loan. 

In the preface to the London edition of Ramsay^s^ 
History of the American Revolution, this is classed a- 
ntoug those American verbs, which the English « have 
altogether declined to countenance f' and << whichf (says 
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the Editor) appear to be verbs inyented without any ap- 
parent reason.'' 

3b Locate. !• To ^ace. ^< A number of courts properiy 
located will keep the business of any country in such con- 
dition as but few suits will be instituted.'' JDehates on the 
Jvdiciary, p. 51. 

2. « To survey or fix the bounds of unsettled land, 
or to designate a tract by a writing." JFebst. BkU This 
verb is not in the English dictionaries. 

Location. **The act of designating or surveying and 
bounding land ; the tract so designated." Webst. 

This substantive is in the English dictionaries^ but 
not in this sense. 

Lot. << A share or division of land ; a field." JFebst. Diet 
Hence, a house-lotf shop-lot, &c. 

Mr. Webster, after observing upon several new terms, 
which the peculiar circumstances of our country have 
rendered necessary in the language, thus mentions the 
word lot with some others : << Lots and locations at land, 
with located and untocnied rights, form in this country a 
new language, to which the British people are strangers."* 
In the first settlement of tiiia country a certain portion or 
share of land was allotted to each inhabitant of a town ; 
and this was called his lot. Both lot and allotment occur 
in our early laws : « In any and every town of this pro- 
vince where several alUdments of upland and meadow are 
indosed and fenced in one general field the propri- 
etors of each lot respectively during the time of his or 
their feeding, planting, mowing, or otherwise improving 
his part in such general field, shall make and maintain 
his or their respective part of the whole fence, according 
to the quantity of acres of land contained in his or their 
allotment,** &c. Mass. Frovindal ^xlU 4 Geo. cap. B. 

* Compendious Dictionary, pref. p. xzU. 
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LuMBEK. <« Timber in general ; but chiefly small timber, as 
boards, staves, hoops, scantling," &c. FFebst. DicL 

LuMBEREB. << To this mill the surrounding lumberers or 
sellers of timber bring their logs," &c. KtndaPg Travels, 
vol. iii. p. 33. A technical term used only in those parts 
of the United States, where lumber is procured* 

Mab. Angry, vexed, 

<< I was quite mad at him, he made me mad* In this 
instance mad is ordy a metaphor for angry. This is per- 
haps an English vulgarismy but it is not found in any 
accurate writer, nor used by any good speaker, unless 
when poets or orators use it as a strong figure, and to 
heigliten the expression, say, he was mad with rage." 
Withersp. Druid, No. 5. 

Mad, in the sense of angry, is considered as a low 
word in this country, and at the present day is never 
used except in very familiar conversation. It seems that 
it is also used in this manner in Ireland. In Miss Edge- 
worth's Castle Back Rent, an Irishman says — ^^ My lady 
would have the last word, and Sir Murtagh grew mad,*" 
that is, <^ grew angry ;" a meaning, which the author 
thinks it necessary to explain to her English readers in 
the Glossary to the work. The same use of the word by 
an Irish youth in the Eton Montem (Edgeworth's Parent's 
Assistant) is the cause of his giving offence to one of his 
English fellow students, who is not reconciled to him un- 
til the Irish meaning of the term is explained. Mad is 
also used in the same sense in the JS/orth of England : 
<< Mad ; angry. He made mad.^ I was mad at him. 
JVbr/A. See Old Plays, 2d edit. vol. i. p. 65." Pegg^s 
Supplement to Qrose^s Provinciai Glossary. It is also put 
into the mouth of one of the characters in the Spectator, 
No. 176 : ^< Indeed, my dear, you make me mud some- 

* Qu. if this is not an error of the press for— he made me mad. 
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timeSy do you do«^ An English friend remarks, that 
^< this word) in the sense of being angry 9 is certainly rery 
common in England ; but it is rarely employed unless in 
conversation. The English say, < a man is mad with 
Mmselfy or at himself.' That the style of the expression 
quoted from the Spectator is only that o{ conversaiion, may 
be inferred from the manner, in which it is introduced in 
that work — a work, by the way, of very mixed authori- 
ty and very various merit." A 

The verb to mab, in the sense of to make angry, is 
also in use in many parts of this country ; but it is con- 
sidered as a mere vulgarism. 

Madam. 

^< Here and in some neighbouring places it has been 
and still is the practice, to prefix to the name of a deceaS'* 
€d female ci some consideration, as the parson's, the dea- 
con's, or the doctor's wife, the title of »}tJadam.^* KendaP^ 
TraroelSf vol. ii. p. 44 ; where the author is speaking of 
Tlymofidk in Massachusetts. This practice (like that of 
giving magistrates the title of 'Squire) prevails in most oi 
tiie coun^rj^-towns of New England ; but is scarcely known 
at the present day in the sea-port towns. 

Mankind. 

Mr. Kendal quotes the following, as an expression 
nsed in the state of Vemumt : ** If the government can 
put mankind in gaols," &c. ; and he then makes this re» 
mark — *^ It is to be observed, that the word mankind, so 
ludicrous in its application here, is frequently used in New 
England, as in this example, for men, in the indefinite 
sense." KeniaPs Travels, vol. iii. p. 253. This use of 
the word is, I think, unknown in the towns on the sea* 
coast of New England. 

Masooning. Used in this expression — ^^ A marooning party .'^ 
A friend, who has resided in Charleston (South Caro» 

17 
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Una) obserres, that <^ the country about Charleston is not 
so thickly settled as in Massachusetts ; and therefore a 
marooning party always carry their provisions with 
them : I think it always means a party to the sea-shore.^ 

Meabow. 

In New England this word means exclusively grass 
landf which is moist or subject to being oroerflowed ; and 
land^ which is not so, is called upland. In England slsOf 
the term meadow is used among agncuUurists in the lim- 
ited sense above mentioned. But there it has also a more 
general signification^ conformable to its etymology ; that 
is, land that may be mowed^* Accordingly it is defined 
by Bailey — ^< Pasture land, yielding grass, hay f^ and 
Sheridan (who is fdlowed by Walker) also defines it — << a 
rich pasture ground, from which hay is made." A sim- 
ilar explanation of it is given by several other lexico- 
graphers* On the other hand. Dr. Johnson gives it only 
the limited signification — << Ground somewhat watery, not 
ploughed, but covered with grass and flowers.'' 

Mmjxfor Means. 

Many American writers, foOowing the Scottish mod- 
els, make use of mtan instead of means. Ex. << It was 
the best mean of bringing the negotiation to a happy is- 
sue.*' Marsh. Life ofWashingUmf vol. v. p. b^6, " That 
[party] which had been reproached with a desire to ac- 
cumulate debt as a msan of subverting the republican 
system.'' "f. 60^ i and in alher places. But the establish- 
ed practice among English writers from the time of Ad- 
dison to the present day, has been to use the plural 
means. A few writers, however, among the English, 
have struggled against this general usages but Dr. 
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Meadow, mead. Ang. Saxon, mad (i. e. matuedj moxved; the 
past participle of 7«a7t'£fn.*' Diversions of Purlev. 
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Jofinson hfansdfy though be considers those who employ 
the plural means with an adjectiTe singular, as using it 
•<* not very grammatically ,'* obserres, that « the wigular 
in this sense is now rardy used/' Bishop Lowth, with- 
out denying that the general practice is to use the plu« 
ral means with an adjective singular, is of opinion, 
that we ought either to say by this mean, by that meath 
&c« or by these m^anSf and by those means, &c. See his 
Grammar, ch. on Sentences, note 1. Dr. Priestley says — 
*< The word m^ans belongs to the class of words, which do 
not change their terminations on account of number ; for it 
is used alike in both numbers. Lest this means shmddfail. 
Hume's Hist* vol. viii. p. 6B. Some persons, however, (he 
adds) use the singular of this word, and would say, lest 
this mean should fail ; and Dr. Lowth pleads for it ; but 
custom has so formed our ears, that they do not easily ad- 
mit this form of the word, notwithstanding it is more 
agreeable to the general analogy of the language.** 
Friesttey^s Grammar, J^Totes, sect. 1. 

Dr. Campbell (contrary to the practice of the Scottish 
writers in general) uses this means, that means, &c ; and, 
after alluding to the opinions of Johnson, Lowth, and 
Priestley, expresses himself in the following strong terms : 
That however the appearance of solecism may induce crit- 
ics, who are accustomed to attend to the rules of syntax, 
to avoid the expressions in question, yet <^ no person of 
taste, I presume, will venture so far to violate the present 
usage , and consequently to shock the ears of the general- 
ity of readers, as to say. By this mean, or By that meanJ* 
Phibs. of Bhet. B. ii. ch. ^. sect. 2. p. 316, Boston edit. 

The British Critic, in a review of Sermons by John 
JHsney, expi*esses a similar opinion: "We observe in 
some passages, that the author uses the expression of a 
TManf for that by which we do any thing* How the sin* 
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gular of meanSf in this sense, became obsolete^ we know 
not, btd it is so; and Means itself has since been some- 
times made singular by violence. Vfe heartily wish a 
mean revived by common consent ; but till it is, as there 
is something in it that offends the ear, we think it more 
advisable to throw it always into the plural, ar to employ 
another phrase.'* Brit. CriU vol. 1. p. 159, note. 

The expression^, that means, may be defended by 
the ancient use of the word thatf which like the word 
it (according to Home Tooke) was applied by the old 
writers ^ indifferently to plural nouns and to singular f^ 
and this was the practice as late as the time of Sir 
Thomas More. The following are some of the authori- 
ties cited by Tooke on this point : « There was a statute 
or ii deuysed to take away that peines of the church, 
that were before alwaies ordeined and used against marl- 
ed priestes*' — « to the entent they might the more fully 
and frely repose themselves in that unspeakable joyes 
with which Christ feedethe them." p. 140 and 284 of a 
Traictise by Dr. Martin, <* who (says Tooke) wrote accu- 
rately and was no mean scholar." Sir Thomas More also 
uses it in the same manner : <^ This pleasure undoubtedly 
farre excelleth all that pleasures that in this life male be 
obteined. Life of Picus, p. 12. That euyll aungels the 
deuilles* p. 886, of Ais WFbrfcw." See Diversions of Pwrkt/f 
part 2. p. 47. Jimer. edit. 

Mbmber ot the church. 

<< Returning to his house I missed a young man who 

had been with us ^ and on inquiring for him, was inform- 
ed, that he had stayed behind, to receive the sacrament, 
with the addition, that he was a Mtniber of the church. Ji 
was at length made to understand, that the Church con- 
sists in a narrow circle within the circle of settled, quali- 
fied and approved inhabitants, as that is within the circle 
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of the Society ; and that it is only to the church that the 
sacrament of the Last Supper is adnunistered/' KendaPs 
TravdSf vol. i. p. 115. Members of the church are fre- 
quently called here, by way of eminence, professors of 
religion ; and this appellation (as a friend first remarked 
to me) is also used among sects of Christians in England : 
*< Professors of religion hare their own peculiar class of 
besetting sins/' Christian Observeii, yoL xiiL p. 445. 

MiGHTT /or Vbbt. 

An intelligent friend, who has travelled in Virginia, 
informs me, that he << found the adverb mighty in common 
use, in the conversation of all classes of people in that 
State, as precisely synonymous with very. Ex. gr. Migh* 
iy cold — mighty near ten o'clock — a mighty fine man, 
&c." 

To Militate. 

American writers often use the preposition with after 
this verb : The English say, to militate against. Ex. << It 
militates equally against the whole," &c. Brtt. CriU vol. i. 
p. 244. << The few instances of Enclitics ... so far mili^ 
fate against it," &c. Vol. viii. p. 526. 

Mission. 

This word, till lately, was generally used to signify a 
rdig'ums embassy ; as it is explained by Dr. Johnson. It 
was first employed as a diplomatic term, I believe, by w9- 
merican writers ; but it seems now to be used in the same 
manner in Great Britain. ^^ He had heard it reported, that 
the gentleman [Mr. Rose], who had been sent on a mis^ 
sion to America," ^c. Debates in Parliamsnty Feb. 26, 1808. 
*<The French mission was still suffered to remain at 
Stockholm." Edinb. Rev. vol. xxi. p. 155. An English 
friend however makes the following remark on it — ^^ la 
England it may be doubted whether this word is now 
used, even in politics, in a confined and technical sense. 
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In the idea of an Englishman a person may be sent by a 
government to its own subjects^ as well as to a Jbreign 
court. Nor need the party sent to a foreign coart, on 
some of these missions^ be clothed with any ^ official ' ti- 
tie.** A. 
To Mission ATE. To perform the services of a missionary. 

<< A low ecclesiastical word (says a learned clerical 
conrspondent) used in conversation'' in America. It is 
also used sometimes in theological puMicaiions. A friend 
has referred me^ for an instance of it^ to the Missionary 
MagaXfine^ vol. ii. p. 12 and IS ; but it is there used only 
in the familiar style of a letter. 
MoccAsoN or MoGGASoN (commonly pronounced moggtisofn^ 
<< A shoe of soft lefher* without a sole, ornamented round 
the ankle.'' WebsU Diet An Indian name. 
MovGHT. (^pret of Might.) 

*^ MougfU for might is heard in most of the States, but 
not frequently except in a few towns." Webster^s DiS' 
sertatio7iSf p. 111. But this is only among the illiterate. 
This old preterite is also mentioned as a <^ Londonism,^* 
in Pegge^s very amusing <^ Antedates of the English Lan- 
giiagty^' where it is thus ironically defended : 

" This word is allowed by Bailey in his dictionary 
(Scott's edit) and by Dr. Johnson^ to have been former- 
ly used for the modern word might; though they 
both observe that mought is now grown obsolete. So 
much the better ; for professed Antiquaries^ my dear Sir^ 
of all men» ought not to reject a word on account of its 
Ancientry ! Chaucer and other writers of an early date 
use it repeatedly.! " Dr. Wallis, speaking of might, vol- 
untarily adds-^< olim mought ;' though he does not give us 
any faii.her part of its history. It is clear^ however, that 

• Mr Webster's orthography of leather, 

f *^ See the Glossaries to Chaucer j Fairfax'sTasso ; and the Reliques 
of Ancient English Poetry." 
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all these authorities must prevail, as being well founded « 
and that our word might is merely a delicate pronunciation 
for female lips, or introduced by foppish refinements und^r 
the foolish French appellations of bon ton, instead of 
moughtf which has stronger claims to regular formation/' 
Fegge^s MtcdaUSf p. 115 ; second edit. London^ 1814. 

Muggy. Damp, close. Used in speaking of the weather. 
Ex. It is muggy weather ^ it is a muggy day. J^ew 
Mngland. 

In this country, the term muggy is applied to the 
iveaiher only ; and this use of it is provincial in Eng- 
land : <^ Muggy ; moist ; muggy weather. North.'' 
Fegge^s Supplement to Groses Frov. Gloss. << Muggy^ 
poothery,"*^ (the oo short) close, muggy, sultry ; spoken 
of the weather." MarshalPs Rural Econ. Midland CouU' 
ties. But in England the term is applied to other things, 
as well as to the weather. Dr. Johnson gives the fol- 
lowing example : << Cover with muggy straw to keep it 
moist.'' 

Mush. .<< Food of mai^, flower and water boiled, (local)." 
Webst. Diet. Used in some of the Southern States, for 
the same thing that in the J^Torthem States is called Hasty- 
pudding. 

MUSICAI^ 

A friend informs me, that in some towns in the infe« 
rior of New England, this word is used in the extraordi- 
nary sense of humorous. They would say of a man of 
humour. He is very musical. 
Naked. << An act oi naked trust." First Ripe Fruits, being 
a Collecti4m of Tracts ^c. by the Rev. John Mason, Mtw 
York, 1803. 

The English Reviewers quote this expression (among 
others) as an instance of what they call the << occasional 

• This word "poothery*' is entirely new to me. 
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TutgarismSf possibly Anglo-Americanisms '^ of Dr. Ma^ 
son's work. See the review of it in the Christian Observe 
eTf Tol. ii. p. 564f. The expression is not a common on» 
with our writers ; I never met mth it in anj other Amer- 
ican work. 
3b Narrate. << To relate, to telk'' Johnson. 

This verb is noticed, by being printed in Iktlics, in 
some English works, where extracts have been mad« 
from American publications. Dr. Johnson says, it is <^ a 
word only used in Scotland.*^ Walker, without contro- 
verting Johnson's assertion, thus defends the word : ^ As 
it is regularly derived from the Latin Yinrro, and has a 
specific meaning to distinguish it from every other word, 
it ought to be considered as a necessary part of the lan- 
guage. To teli seems to imply communication in the most 
general sense : ^*2ia toteU a story 9 to tell a secret. Sec. To 
relate, is to tell at some length, and in some order, as to 
relaie the particulars of a transaction. But to narrate 
seems to relate a transaction in order from beginning to 
end ; which often becomes insipid and tiresome. Hence 
the beauty of Pope's — narrative old age : 

** The poor, the rich, the valiant, and the sage. 
And boasting youth, and ntirrative old age.^ 

In the former edition of this work, I remarked, that I 
did not think this distinction was observed by English wri- 
ters. An English friend says — ^« Walker's distinction is 
unknown to me ; for narrative is synonymous to taJka- 
five in the verse from Pope.*^ He adds, that the verb to 
narrate « is too formal to be much used in English con- 
versation : It has often been used in some authors, but 
perhaps not always by the best.'* A. It is often used in 
the Edinlmrgh Review. See, for instance, vol. ii. p. 507, 
where it is used twice in the same page : But the Eng" 
Ksh I'eviewers rarely employ it In the (Quarterly Beview 
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it ifl condemned in liie following strong terms— ^< The 
abominabte verb *ii trrflrfe,* which must absoliitely be pro- 
scribed in tdl good writing.'* vd. ix. p. *33. 

Natioka£itt. 

Used by some writers in America. I have also met 
with it once in the ^mrterly Review ; but it is printed in 
italics. It is a new word^ and is not to be found in the 
dicti<maries* 

Navioation. Shipping. <^ The word mmgattan is used in 
New England for shippings and for sea-faring.^* Kend. 
Trav. vol. i. p. 32I9 note. It is in constant use in the 
Jirst of these significations^ but I never heard it used in 
the otber 5 nor do I perceive, how it could well be em- 
jdoyed as a substitute for this adjective. Johnson has 
*< vessels of navigation,*' as one of the meanings of the 
word J but it is on the authority of Shakspeare : 

** Tho' you untie thie winds, and let them fight 
Against the churches, tho* the testy waves 
Confound and swallow navigation up." 

Neab for To or At 5 in these expressions— -The minister 
plenipotentiary near the Court of St. James's — near the 
United States, &c. 

This Gallicism was first used here in translations of 
the diplomatic correspondence between the French and A- 
merican governments ; and from the language of transla* 
turns (<<the great pst of speech,'' as Dr. Johnson calls 
them) it has been adopted in many of our original com- 
positions. An English friend has favoured me with the 
following remarks upon it : 

<* Some American writers, eminent for the offices they 
have borne and for their literature, speak of an < ambassa- 
dor tiear a court ;' which is a translation of the French 
expression of < ambassadeur pris ott anpres d'une cour.* 
But as the French say also^ < ambassadeur d Rome,' and 

18 
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* ambassadeur d la cour/ why should we desert the old 
English phraseology of < ambassador to, or at, a court V 
To say that a minister is ntar a court, may seem to im- 
ply in English, that he is merely in some adjoining eaun- 
try ; whereas the ordinary English phrases of to and ai 
are attended with no such ambiguity. Mons. de Cal- 
lieresy one of the Forty Members of the French Academy 

of Belles Lettres, and who was also member of the coun- 
cil of Louis XIY, and Secretary of his Cabinet, as well 
as one of his negotiators at Ryswick, is the authority for 
the foregoing French expressions on these subjects^ He 
also uses the following expressions as to ministers— > ar- 
rive dans une cour— approchant de la cour — ministre pour 
la cour, and, envoye vers un prince ;' among which the 
phrai&e of < minister^ a court' would better suit the idiom 
of our language, than that upon which we comment ; were 
it necessary to make any change in our customary form 
of speaking on this occaion." Jl. 

Netop. 

This Indian word (as a friend informs me) is stiQ 
used, colloquially, in some towns in the interior of Massa- 
chusetts, to signify a/riend, or (to use a cant word) a ctomj. 
It is mentioned in Bjoger WMiam^ Key to the Mirragan- 
set Language^ published in the Collections of the Massachu- 
setts Historical Society^ vol. v. p. 82. Williams says, 
*< What cheer, netopf is the general salutation of all Eng- 
lish towards them [the Indians.]'' 

To Notice. 

This is not, as some persons have supposed, an •iiner- 
icanism. It is a modern word, and is not in Johnson's 
dictionary. Mason says, it is << a word imported into 
English conversation from Ireland;^' but it is now used 
in Englandf both in conversation and in writing: **This 
work, wliich w« really thought we had noticed long ago. 
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BriRsh Critic, toI. xxxiv, p. 537. '< The fourth) which 
we lately noticed, &c. toI. xxxv. p. 18. The only Eng- 
lish dictionary, in which I find it, is Jsh^s ; where it is 
said to be <^ not much usedJ^ But that work was published 
forty years ago. 
Noticeable. 

A correspondent has remarked upon this as an dmer- 
ieanism^ and he has referred me to the following instance 
of the use of it : " The moon's limb exhibited very little 
of that rough or serrated appearance, which was so no- 
tkeoble in 1 806. Memoirs of the Amer. Acad* vol. iii. p. 248. 
Mr. >re&s<er has admitted it into his dictionary; but it 
i» not in the English ones. 

T6 NOTIFT. 

The following remarks of Dr. Witherspoon will ex- 
plain the American and the English manner of using this 
verb : <^ This is to noi^y the public ; or the people had 
not been notified. By this is meant inform and informed. 
In English we do not notify the person of the thing, but noti- 
fy the thing to the person. In this instance there is cer- 
tainly an impropriety 5 for to notify is just saying by a word 
of Latin derivation to rnake known. Now if you cannot say, 
this is to make the public known, neither ought you to say, 
this is to notify the public." Druid, No. 5. ISome American 
writers preserve the English idiom : «< The official letter, 
notifying to the Convention the appointment of Mr. Ge- 
net,'' &c. Marsh. Life (f Washing. Vol. v. Appendix, p. 
18. The practice of writers in England seems to have 
been invariable, from the days of Addison to the pres- 
ent : ** Having notified to my good friend Sir Rogw, that 

• I should set out for London^ ' &c. 8pectat. No. 132. The 
act of notyying to the world." Johns. Diet, under the word 

^ PiTBMCATioN. ^^ The Commander in Chief, therefore^ has 
it in command to^onvey to all those officers the highest 
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displegBure of the Piince Regent for conduct so unniili- 
tary and disgraceful, and to w)tify to tliem that they are 
no longer officers in his majesty's sendee.'^ Buke af 
Worlds OtJieral Orders, Sept. ±0, 181S. In adroertisements 
in the newspapers, where we should commonly say* ike 
publiCf or the inhabitants of the town &c. are hereby no^ 
ed^ the English would say, Notice is hereby giveUf*' &c. 

Notions^ Small wares. J>rew England. A low word» 

To Obligate. 

<< The word obligate is unnecessary, and has ne res- 
pectable supjiort.^' Review of Mr. fVebstei^s Did. vn the 
Monthly Anthology^ vol. vii. p. 263. It is in the dictiona- 
ries, and is sometime^) used by English writers ; but it is 
not considered as an authorized word. The BvOish CrU* 
iCf (in the review of a Discourse by George Somers dark, 
of Trinity College, Oxford J makes this remark upon it : 
•< We object, however, to the use of the word < obligated* for 
< obliged,'^ a low colloquial inaccuracy." toI. ii. p. 212. 

flteXIGEMENT. 

A firiend infornis me, that he has sometimes heard this 
antiquated word used by old people in New EnglancU It 
is not very common. 
3b OsiiiviATE. To cause to be forgotten. 

I have never seen this extraordinary word but once 
in any American pubUcation. 
Obkoxious. 

This has been generally used by American writers in 
the sense of odious, offensive, noxious, disagreeable, &c. 
«< Habit renders the burden not only less obnoocims, but 
kss oppr^sive also.*' Marsh. Life of Washing, vol. v, p. 
264. The English formerly used obnoxious in the sense 
. qf liable or subject to; and Johnson accordingly explains 
each of these words by the others. But the practice in 
England ip not invariable. A writer in the European 
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Magazinef (for Sept. 1806, p. 182) mentions among the 
improprieties of the present day in Englandf this << use 
of the word cbnoocious (or noxious or hurtful ; that such 
a thing is very obnoxious. Now, Sir, you know (says 
he to the editor) that the fact is, that the word is perfect* 
ly innocent of any sucli meaning, and that it simply im« 
plies, inddentf liabk, or subject to; such as, that people are 
obnoxious (liable) to agues.'' The use of this word in 
the sense of odums or offensive does not seem to be alto- 
gether an impropriety of the present day. Ash (who wrote 
forty years ago) mentions this as one of the meanings of 
the word ; he says, however, that <« tliis sense is coUoqui^ 
aU^ At the present day it is often used in writing. << E- 
Tery proposition made in your pai*liament to remove the 
original cause of these troubles by taking off taxes, obnox- 
iom for their principle or their design, had been overru- 
kd.'' Bwrke^s Fourth Letter on the Regicide Peace. " While 
therefore the Church of Rome declares any mitigation of 
her most obnoxious doctrines to be impossible," &c. ^uart. 
Bev.J%n. 1814, p. 421. The use of obnoxious, however^ 
in the sense of noxious is severely censured in the British 
Critic: See vol. ix. p. 73. 

Occasion. 

Dr. Witherspoon ranks the following use of this word 
among the << local phrases and terms'' of New England : 
<^ Shall I have occasion, i. e. opportunity, to go over the 
ferry?" I never heard it used in this sense ; but it is of- 
ten used for need, in this manner : << I have no occasion for 
it." 

^ccNsioi;^. A shutting up, closing. << The occlusion of the 
port of New Orleans by the Spaniards was calculated to 
give general alarm through the United States." Letter of 
President Jefferson to Gore. Oarrard, Dec. 16, 1802. 

This word has beeo often noticed^ and ridiculed, by 
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\. tlie English, as if it was a word in general use in Amer* 

ica ; which is by no means the case. Some few persoai 
in this country, however, whose writings have reached 
England, have made use of it ; but, though this may be a 
reasonable ground with an Englishman for presuming it 
to be one of our common words, yet the peculiar opinions 
of a few individuals can no more make a usage here than 
in England ; and this very word has been the subject of 
as much ridicule in this country, as it has been there. 
Some persons have supposed that ocdusion was used 
here for the first time in the letter above quoted; 
but this is not the fact. It was used many years before 
that, in Dr. Ramsay^s History of the dmerkan Rervobdionf 
(published in 1789) vol. i. p. 103 : << He had also hoped, 
that the prospect of advantage to the town of Salem, from 
its being made the seat of the custom-house, and from the 
occlusion of the port of Boston, would detach them from 
the interest of the latter," &c. In the London edition of 
the work, this word, being doubtless new to the English 
editor, was probably supposed to be an eiror of the press 
in the American copy, and it is accordingly changed into 
a word resembling it in sound, and which would occupy 
the same space in the page, the word ex^ttsum. Occhh 
sion is in the dictionaries. 
Offset. 

This is much used by the lawyers of America instead 
of the English term set-off; and it is also very conunout 
in popular language, in the sense of an equivattni : ,« The 
expense of the frigates had been strongly urged^ but tho 
saving in insurance, in ;3hips and cargoes, and the ran*- 
som of seamen, was n^ore than B.npffset against thi.^ it^m.** 
Marsh. Life of Washing, vol. v. p. ^29. It is not ii| the 
dictionaries. In the technical sense of the writers on agrU' 
ctiltnre (that is, for a plant divided from another) it is cooh 
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mon in England as well as in this country ; and it is of- 
ten used figuratiyely, by writers on other subjects : " He 
ayoided giving offence to any of the numerous offsets of 
Presbyterianism." Quart. Rev. vol. x. p. 498. 

Ojj^ for Staxe ; in this expression^ old bread. Mw England. 
From the following extract, this seems also to be a Scot- 
Ucism : << The Scotticism old bread seems no way inferi- 
or to the Anglicism stale bread.** London Montldy Mag- 
asoine, Jpr^ 1800^ p. 239. 

Once ts a whlle. Dr. Witherspoon has put this among 
the << local phrases and terms" of the ^Middle States: 
*«He will once in a wAite, i. e. sometimes, get druuk/^ 
JDruidf No. 7. It is often used in New England ; and a 
fiiend informs me that << it is colloquial in England." •^. 

Okto. 

A writer in the C2jnhnige Literary MisceUany (vol. 
a. p. 217) proposes this as a new preposition in our lan- 
guage, to be used in such phrases as these : ^< An army 
inarches onto the field of battle; a man leaps onto a fence/' 
&c. In the examples, however, which he gives, there 
seems to be no need of any thing more than the old sim- 
ple prepositions, on, upon, or to. The vulgar, indeed^ 
constantly say on4o or onto; nor is it, as this writer sup- 
poses, a new term in writing. A friend has referred me 
to the works of Mr. Marshall, the well known English 
writer on Agriculture, who uses it ; but he frequently 
divides it into its two parts, on an3 to. << When the stack 
has risen too high to be conveniently forked on to from 
the ground," &c. Rural Econ. Yorkshire^ vol. ii. p. 14*, 
London edit. 1788. And in his Gloucestershire (speaking 
of the method of feeding cattle in Wiltshire) he uses the 
compound : <<Tlie hay is all carried onto the land upon 
men's backs," &c. vol. ii. p. 154, and in other places. But 
Marshairs works are written in the most familiar style; 
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and some of the Englbh Reriewen have censured him 
for what they call (in one of his works) «< a new-fangled 
language of his own.'^ See Brit. CriL vol. xxuL p. 93. 
An English friend also makes the foUovdng remarks 
on the agricultural writers in general : << The Ei^sb 
agricultural writers commonly live in the coantrj, and 
use many provincial terms ; and the phraseology of ma- 
ny of them is technical to a deg^e that is affected* 
Hence their authority is often not to be quoted in mat- 
ters of style/' Ji. 

I had supposed that on to had never been used by any 
Jimerkan writer ; but an obliging friend has given me 
the following example : << Take all your cigarrs and to- 
bacco^ and in some calm evening carry them on to the 
common^" &c. Lecture on the evU tendency of the me ^ 
Tobacco upon young persons, by Benjamin fFaUrhousCf 
M. B. p. 32. 
To he Opposed to far To Oppose. Ex. I shall he op' 
posed to that measure — He said he should be oppoS" 
ed to acts of violence. << Several members were in fa- 
vour of this motion^ but others^ who were opposed to re- 
ceding from the ground already taken/' &c. Marsh. lift 
of Wash. vol. V. p. 206, et passim. 

Dr. Franklin many years ago censured this use of 
the verb oppose as an innovation. See his remaib in 
the Mte at p. 110, ante. But at the present day, it is 
sometinfhes used by Englishmen. A friend has given me 
the following instance of it from a well known English 
work : << To which Mr. Overton is as imieA apposed as 
he is himself.'' Christ* Observer, vol. iii^i p. 692. 
To Obganize ; Okoanizatioit. Used in gpeaking of po* 
litical hodies. 

In the preface to the lAmdon edition of Samsay^s Hih 
iory of the American Revolution these words aro aomrtioii- 
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ed as Jimerican << additions'' to the language* << Some of 
these additions (says the English editor) we have our- 
selves receiyedy as in the cases of the words * organize 
and organization/ when applied to political bodies/' p. vi. 
The compounds disorganicie, disorganbier and disorgani^a^ 
Hon (which have been adopted by us since the French 
Revolution^ and are not in any of the English dictiona- 
ries) are also often used in the political publications of the 
day in England. 

To Originate, v. a. " To bring into existence." Johns. 

The use of this as an active verb has been thought by 
some persons to be peculiar to Americans; but this is not 
the case. It is not so common with English as with A- 
merican writers ; but it sometimes occurs in their works. 
Burke uses it : *< For the purpose of originating a new 
civil order out of the first elements of society." Reflect 
tions ; vol. iii. p. 38, of his Works, Jimer. edit* He howev- 
er generally employs it as a verb neuter : See p. 131 and 
168, of the same volume. But in the active sense it is not 
considered as an authorized word. An English Review 
thus mentions it, as one of the << few blemishes in language" 
of Discourses on various subjects, by the Rev. Robert Oray^ 
author of the Key to the Old Testament: « We object to 
the word originates used actively." Brit. Crit. vol.i. p. 95. 
And in MarshaU^s Life of Washington (vol. i. p. 33) where 
the Jimerican edition has this expression — << Bartholomew 
Gosnold, who originated the expedition" — ^the London edi- 
tion has — « who had planned the expedition." 

OvBR^ Undeb. In these expressions : << He wrote over the 
signature of Junius* He published some papers aver hi3 
own signature." 

A few of our writers still countenance this unwarrant- 
able innovation ; but the principle, on which it is defend- 
ed, would unsettle the whole language. The use of the 

±9 
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word under, in phrases like those above mealionedy is as 
wdl established as any English idiom. As. it hafl» how- 
eyer, been questioned, and some writers appeaor to be se- 
rious in their opinion that it is incorrect to uae iMMifr, it 
seems necessary to give the subject a brief consideration* 
Mr. Coleman, the aWe editor of the New York Bvoiing 
Post, has repeatedly exposed this << piece of affectation,'' 
(as he justly calls it,) and produced the fdlowing: author- 
ities from Dr. Johnson and from Junius : << The attention 
paid to the papers published under the name of « Bickee- 
staff' induced Steele when he projected a < Tatler^ to as- 
sume an appellation, which had already possessioa of the 
reader's notice." Johnson* s Life ofSwiJU *^ I admit the 
claim of a gentleman who publishes in the Gazette under 
the name of ModestusJ* Jwniu^s Letters J^ But neither 
the arguments nor the authorities produced by MTi. (Cole- 
man seem to have convinced all the advocates of thi» new 
phraseology ; for some of them imagine that in one case, 
at least, it is necessary. They contend, that where a wri- 
ter assumes ^fditious name, we may sbj under ibtrngna" 
ture, because some disguise or concealment is implied ; 
but that whei-e he signs his true name, we should say^ ot?er 
his signature. But what difference is there, in reality, be- 
tween the two cases ? The advocates of oroer contend, that 
they are right in the use of that term, because the wri- 
ting is placed ffcer or above the name of the writer; but 
this is equally true in the case of a fetitkms and a red 
signature. It is, indeed, a sufficient answer tothem^that 
in practice, among the few writers who have adopted onoeTf 
this distinction is not observed ; but they use the tern in 

• See the JWw York Evening' Post of March 15, and Nov. 22, 1803. A 
writer in another newspaper, who adopts the signature of The . Good Old 
Way, ironically closes his remarks upon this ** awkward and absurd term/* 
as he styles it, by thus employing it—" Given over my hand tLodsesA/* &c. 
Salem Gazette^ Apr. 2, 1813. 
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1k>th cases ihdiffemitly. But, after all, the question is a 
sittipte gnestum of fad — What is the practice cfthe best En» 
g^h writers ? Now it is so well known to be their inra- 
riabfe practice (and I may add, the practice of our best 
writers) to say under a name, and under a signature, ttiat 
it win perhaps hardly be credited by English scholars, that 
vkf persons, who pretend to sjieak the English language, 
Cotild hare questioned the propriety of it. To the authori- 
fies" cited by Mr. Cdeman I will subjoin only two or tliree 
dChers : <* The first works which were published imder 
my name,'* &c. Dedication of the Tatler. *< I really doubt 
whether I shall write any more under this signature.'* fri^ 
vote Letters ofJimiis to Mr. WoodfalU No. 5. In the late 
edition of Junius by Woodfkll (published in 1812) the ex- 
pression under the signaifure is continually used ; the very 
tMe page begins tbus : << Juiiius, including Letters by the 
Bkrtitr writer under other signa^res ;'* and, in the M'ter- 
Ksdnent and PreKminary' E^^aij to thid edition, the phitoe 
occurs in almost every page. 
FJkCKAG«. A general term> comprehending hales^ boxes, &c. 
of merchandize; 

This signification of the word is not in the dictiona- 
ries ; and a mercantite frietid informs me, that it bds been 
considered as an Americanism; An English friend, how- 
ever, remarks, that <^ it is in use in- England^ but by^the 
nature of the case, the Word cannot be ftinnd bft:en in clas- 
sical authors." wft It has probably becrt omitted by the 
texicographers, as being a tei*m purely technical. Besides 
the general significalion above mentioned, it is also often 
used here among merchants (as a friend informs me) in 
contradistinction to a bale or other Zar^c package ; in which 
case an Engfish merchant wotdff uSc the ternr parccZ. 

To the usual definition of this word> a vessel that carries 
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ktierSf Mr. Webster addd, '< In America a coasting yessel 
for passengers.** A writer in the J^anthly AnthdU^y for 
Oct. 1809^ p. 262, treats this (among other instances) as 
<< an idle attempt to exhibit a distinction" between the En- 
glish and American significations. The word seems, in- 
deedy to be applied in England to vessels employed for 
carrying passengers and Utters. The term packet has been 
considered as a mere abbreviation of pqdcet-boat ; which 
the English lexicographers define, «< a boat for advice or 
passengers f* and this definition of packet^boo^ is adopted 
by Mr. Webster. 

Tq Packet. " To ply with a packet." Wfiist. Did. 

I have never known this verb used in America ; nor 
is this signification given in the English dictionaries. It 
is probably a local use of the word. 

Patpoose. (^Accented an the last syllable. J " The Indian 
name of a child." Wehst. Dictp Hence, as some have sup- 
posed, the vulgar expression of carrying any thing a^poose 
hack ({or pickback or pickapack J from the custom among th« 
Indian women of carrying their children, or pappooses, on 
their backs. Tiie term pappoose is only used in speaking 
of Indian children. 

To Pakadb. *^ To assemble and arrange, exhibit." Wehst. 
Diet. Used in speaking of drawing up troops. Ex. Thi 
general paraded his troops at such a place. 

This verb is not in the English dictionaries, and I do 
not recollect hearing it used in this manner by English- 
men ; but as a verb neuter, it is not unfrequent, in the fa- 
miliar style : << One hour you shall see him parading Pall 
Mall." Parliamentary Portraits, p, 148. 

Paragraph. 

Mr. Kendal (Travels, vol. i. p. 31.) after quoting a 
Connecticut writer, who speaks of the paragraphs ojf qi^ 
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of the laws of that state, makes this note upon the word : 
^< By paragraphs is intended sections or dauses^^ 

Paktly. Nearly, almost 

A friend informs me, that this word is thus used in 
some towns of the Middle States : << His house is partly 
opposite, i. e. nearly opposite to mine.'* Dr. Withei*spoon 
lias taken notice of this word, and gives the following ex- 
ample : << It is partly all gone ; it is niosUy all gone. This 
(he remarks) is an absurdity or barbarism, as well as a 
vulgarism.*' Druid, No. 6. 

P4.8SAGE /or Passing. Used in speaking of laws. Ex. *< Be- 
fore the question was taken on the passage of the bill," &c. 
Marsh. Life of Wash. vol. \. p. 344, et passim. 

This use of the word passage is now very common, in 
Congress and our other legislative assemblies, and has 
been adopted by many of our \\Titers. It is criticised by 
the English Reviewers as an American innovation. See 
the JSnnual Review, art. MarshaJTs Life of Washington. 

To Peak or Peek. To peep. 

A friend informs me, that this word is very common in 
the towns on the banks of the Connecticut ; but it is only 
used in conversation. The participle peafctn; also, he in- 
forms me, is used thei'e for sneaking, as it is in Shaksj:eare : 
See Johnson^s Diet. Mr. Webster has observed, that peek is 
<< used corruptedly for peep.** See his Dissert, on the Eng. 
Lang. p. 387. 

Peculiabs. << All peculiars, viz. such places as are not yet 
layd within the bounds of any town." Massachusetts Cdo^ 
ny Laws; Hi. Chabges Publick; p. 15. edit. 1660. 

This word is now so wholly obsolete with us, that I 
have heard even our lawyers ask the meaning of it 

To Peek. See 2b Peak. 

In the review of MarshalPs fAfe of Washington in the 
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Monthly ethology (vol. v, p. 4SS.) this word fe criticfsed 
as obsolete. But it is certainly used by the EngKsh in k- 
gal and parliamentary language ; and it is, accordfnglyy 
to be found in the Reviews of works on those subjects : 
<* At the period when the American treaty with this coun- 
try was pending^^^ &c. Brit. Crit. vol. vi. p. 594. 
Perk. "Lively, brisk, holding up the head.'* fFehsU 
Did. 

This word is in Johnson, but is marked <* obsoltte.^ 
It is, however, provincial at this day, in England: 
**Perk; lively .'* Specimens of the Essex Dialect, in 
the Monthly Magazine, for July 1814, p. 498. It is used 
in the interior o( Mw England ; and is commonly jfto- 
nounced peark, (the ea as in pear) just as it is written 
in the passage which Dr. Johnson quotes from Spencer. 
Pieces* Papers. 

The Edinburgh Reviewers, in their account of the 
American Mineralogical Journal, (published at N. York 
in 1810, by A. Bruce) make the following remains upon 
an article in that work written by Dr. Mitchell : << The 
two first words of it bespeak a foreign idiom, character- 
izing, as might be expected, the Anglo- American lan- 
guage in which this Journal is written. The author 
begins by saying, « These pieces were collected dining a 
tour in the summer of 1809 ;' and soon afterwards de- 
scribing a specknen of black flint, he adds, < such as 
abounds in the SenecsL prairies.' ** Edinb. Rev. Mro. 1810, 
p. 115. 

This Gallicism is not in common use here ; but it 
has been adopted by some American, as it also appears 
to have been by some English writers : << I received this 
moment your letter.....with the enclosed pieces relative to 
the present dispute l^etween the king and the parliametit.'^' 
Chesterfidd^s Letters^ No, SM. An English fHend' makes 
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the following remarks on this word : ** W^ say in fikfg'- 
lisby such a piece was inserted in a newspaper or maga- 
zine. But where an article is independent^ written and is 
<rfsome lengthy even though it be inserted in a misceUane- 
ous work (as the Pliilosophical Transadaons) we call it 

FnrB*»iJatENs. Used in the Southern States. <« The road 
which I bad to travel lay through a dreary and exten- 
sive forest of pine trees^ or, ad it is termed by the Caro- 
linians, a pine-barrenf where a habitation is seldom 8een> 
except at intcTrvals of ten or twelve miles/* Lambert^s 
Traroekf vd« ii. p. 226. 

PuBAB or Plbd /or Pleaded. 

This is in constant use, in the coBoqnial firuiguage of 
the Bar in New England. But the verb to plead id st 
f^ular verb 5 and in England the regular £anrm pleaded 
Deems to have been invariably used for centuries. " He 
fkaded still not guilty.'^ Shakspeare, as ci§ed bg Dr^ 
Jbhmonm it is also used in the Bible : <^ There I will 
plead with you, face to face, like as I pleadeA with your 
fiithers in the wilderness." Mccek. xx. 35, B6 ; and ht 
tfariom other place^k << Formerly the general issue was 
seUbm jrfeoded — '' <^ Every defence which cannot be thus 
UpecikBy pleaded.*' S Bkickst. Com. 505. 

This word is noticed as an << inaccuracy'^ in the 
MMMif JifOkology, for Feb. 1808, p. 109 f and as a» 
Jmericanism in the Port FoUo, for Oct. 1899. But it 
has also been used by some writers in Great Britain.^ 
The British Critic thus notices it in a review of Annals of 
Oireai Britainp published in 1807 : ^'^ The anthor occa- 
nonaQy. nses pled: for pleadedf as the past tense of the 
verb ta plead; but we are not aware that tiieve is such a 
word as pled in tiie English language." J9L Cm vol. xxxvi.. 
p. MS. 



Plbwtt ^ PuBimroii. 

This is Yery common here, in the language of conver- 
sation ; and is sometimes to be met with in writing. Dr. 
- Franklin uses it in his Directions to make money plenty 
in every man*s pocket; and the English reviewers in 
noticing that work; put the word plenty in Italics. See 
Brit. CrU. vol. iii. p. 285. Dr. Johnson says — ^< It is 
used; I think barbarously^ for plentifulJ'' And Ash caUs 
it " rather colloquial.'* Dr. Campbell condemns it in 
the strongest terms : He says — Plenty for plenMfid *« ap- 
pears to me so gross a vulgarism, that I should not have 
thought it worthy a place here, if I had not sometimes 
found it in works of considerable merit.*' PhUos. ofShtL 
B. ii. ch. 3. sect. 3. p. 254, Amer. edit. 

Poke. A bag. 

I have heard this old word used by some persons here 
in the compound term cream-poke ; that iS; a small bag; 
through which cream is strained. In England; I presume; 
it is never used; except in the old proverb; which is fa- 
miliar to every body in both countnes. 

Ppin>. « The soil and surface consists in a continuity of 
hills or downs of sandy loam with valleys and hollows 
that contain small streams, and lakes or pools; in New 
England always denominated ponds.*^ KendaPs Trav, 
vol. ii. p 39. 

Poorly, adj. << Rather indisposed; indifferent; ill.'' Weibst. 
Diet. 

None of the English lexicographers; I believe, except 
•Ask, mention poorly in this sense ; and be says it is '< a 
colloquial word ^" which is also the case in this country. ^ 
But a later English work gives it as a mereproroincial word 
in England; peculiar to the JSMh. << Poorly, indifferent 
in health. Fery jpoorijf; very indifferent. JVbrih.^ Peggies 
8upp. to Qros^s Proro. Oloss. London; 1814. 
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PoFiTLAB. Used firequently by the illiterate for popvlous. 
PoPUXATBD for Peopled. << A thinly populated country.'* 
Very rarely used. 

Postage. 

A carrying place by the banks of rivers, round water- 
falls or rapidSf &c. In this sense the word is very com- 
mon, and hasbeen thought to be necessary, in this coun- 
try. In the following example it is used in a manner 
not common with American writers : «< These reinforce- 
ments could not arrive with the necessary quantity of 
provisions and other supplies, because the river La BoBuf 
••..did not admit of their portage down it." JIarsh. Life 
of PFash. vol. ii. p. 16. 

Practitiowai. 

I have once met with this extraordinary word in the 
character of a deceased lawyer : << In his practUumal ca- 
reer he was/' &c. The word is entirely new. 

Prairie. 

A French term, which has been n^uch used of late by 
American writers, to designate those remarkable mead- 
ows or plains, which are described by travellers in Loui- 
siana. Mr. Webster writes it prairy, and defines it *< a 
natural meadow, or a plain naturally destitute of trees.'^ 
None of our writers, that I recollect, have adopted this 
orthography. The word prairie is censured by the Ed- 
inburgh reviewers, as a Gallicism. See thdr remarks on 
the word Pieces. 

pRATBBFiJX ; Pra YERFViJiT. Ex. In a prayerful manner } 
may we be prayerfully disposed. % 

This is used by some of our clergy ; but it is not very 
common. It is not in any of the dictionaries. 

Praterless. << Not praying, not using prayers." TFebst. 

Did. I have never known this word to be used here ; 

but a friend informs me^ that he has often heard it in the 
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This is Yery common here^ in the language of conrer- 
sation ; and is sometimes to be met with in writing. Dr. 
- Franklin uses it in his Directions to make money plenty 
in every man*8 pocket; and the English reviewers in 
noticing that work» put the word plenty in Italics. See 
Brit. Crit. vol. iii. p. 285. Dr. Johnson says — ^ It is 
used» I think barbarously, for plentiful.*^ And Ash calls 
it << rather colloquial.'' Dr. Campbell condemns it in 
the strongest terms : He says — Plenty for plentiful " ap- 
pears to me so gross a vulgarism, that I should not have 
thought it worthy a place here, if I had not sometimes 
found it in works of considerable merit.'' PhUos. ofShd* 
B. ii. ch. 3. sect 3. p. 254, Amtr. edit. 

Poke. A bag. 

I have heard this old word used by some persons here 
in the compound term cream-poke ; that is, a small bag, 
through which cream is strained. In England, I presume, 
it is never used, except in the old proverb, which is fa- 
miliar to every body in both countries. 

Pond. << The soil and sui*face consists in a continuity of 
hills or downs of sandy loam with valleys and hollows 
that contain small streams, and lakes or pools, in New 
England always denominated ponds.*^ KendaPs Trav* 
vol. ii. p 39. 

PooRLT. adj. << Rather Indisposed, indifferent, ill.'' Webst* 
Diet. 

None of the English lexicographers, I believe, except 
^sk, mention poorly in this sense ; and he says it is << a 
colloquial word ;" which is also the case in this country. ^ 
But a later English work gives it as a mere provincial word 
in England, peculiar to the JSMk. << Poorly, indifferent 
in health. Fery poorly, very indifferent. Mrih.^ Peggies 
8upp. to Qros^s Proro. Ohss. London, 1814. 
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PoFiTLAB. Used firequently by the illiterate for popidous* 
PoPUXATBD for Peofled. « A thinly popvlated country.'^ 
Very rarely used. 

Postage* 

A carrying place by the banks of rivers, round water- 
falls or rapidSf &c. In this sense the word is very com- 
mon^ and hasbeen thought to be necessary, in this coun- 
try. In the following example it is used in a manner 
not common with American writers : <* These reinforce- 
ments could not arrive with the necessary quantity of 
provisions and other supplies, because the river La BoBuf 
••••did not admit of their portage down iV^ Marsh. Life 
of Wa^h. vol. ii^ p. 16. 

Practitiowai^ 

I have once met with this extraordinary word in the 
character of a deceased lawyer : *< In his practitional ca- 
reer he was/' &c. The word is entirely new^ 

Prairie^ 

A French term, which has been much used of late by 
American writers, to designate those remarkable mead- 
ows or plains, which are described by travellers in Loui- 
mana^ Mn Webster writes it prairy, and defines it *< a 
natural meadow, or a plain naturally destitute of trees^'^ 
None of our writers, that I recollect, have adopted this 
orthography. The word prairie is censured by the Ed- 
inburgh reviewers, as a Gallicism^ See their remarks on 
the word Pieces^ 

pRATBBFiJX ; PRAYEBFVijiT^ Ex. In a praycffvl manner ; 
may we be prayerfully disposed^ % 

This is used by some of our clergy 5 but it is not very 
common^ It is not in any of the dictionaries^ 

Pratebless^ << Not praying, not using prayers^*' TFebst. 

Did. I have never known this word to be used here ; 

but a friend informs me^ that he has often heard it in the 
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prayers of country clergymen, in tliia phrase — < May 
there be no prayerkss families in this place.* The word 
is not in the dictionaries. Whiijitld uses this, and 
ChristlesSf and many other compounds of the same form. 

To PKEDICA.TE. To fouud. "Being predicated on no pre- 
• vious proceedings of the legislature.'* .^larsh. Life of 
Wash. vol. V. p. 408. « It ought surely to be predicated 
upon a full and impartial consideration of the whole sub- 
ject.*' Letter of the Hon. J. ^. JidamSf p. 5. 

Upon this last passage the Editor of the New York 
Evening Post remarks : « The predicate is that which is 
affirmed of the subject of a proposition ; it is here used 
as synonymous mlh founded.^* 

This use of the verb predicate is very common with 
American writers, and in the debates of our legislativt 
assemblies. <» It is (says a friend) purely American.** J. 

Pkesidentiai. " Pertaining to a President.** Wehst. This 
is mentioned by a writer in the Monthly Anthology as 
<< one of the barbarisms in common use'* among us. -Bw- 
glish writers have sometimes used it, but only in speak- 
ing of American affairs : « The friends of Washington 
had determined to support Mr. Adams as candidate for 
the presidential chair," &c. ^larterly Rev. vol. x. p. 497 ; 
for Jan. 1814. 

Pkofanity. 

This word is in common use here ; more particularly 
(as a clerical friend once observed to me) with our clergy. 
It is not in the dictionaries, and I do not recollect ever 
meeting with it in English authors. The Scottish writers, 
however, employ it ; as will be seen by the following ex- 
aniples, which a friend has given me : « Tiic man who can 
pass days in listening to folly and profanity,'^ &c. McGiiPs 
Considerations addressed to a young clergyman ; in « Tracts 
m the Pastoral Offijce,^^ p. 245. ^< The preaching of the ^. 
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pel administers a standing reproof to erery species of 
profanity and criminality." Institutes of Theob^i/f by Dr. 
JSUI, Principal of St. Mary^s College, in the UniversUy of 
St. Andrews. 

English writers use the word pro^neness ; " A lilliputian 
history of England, in a parody of scripture, containing 
some inaccuracy, more drollery, and much more profane- 
nessJ' Brit. Crit. vol. ix, p. 330. <* Warburton, how- 
ever, far surpasses liis brother in brutality of invective ; 
not to mention the peculiar demerit of using the most 
awful language of scripture with an irreverence, ap- 
proaching to profaneness.*^ ^uart. Rev. vol. vii. p. 407. 
*< And (if it were not a sort of prqfaneness to talk of the 
use as affecting the title to property) he makes a g<)f>d 
use of his revenues ** Burke*s ReHedions, p. 131, vol. 
iii, of his Works, JSmer. edit. The word profaneness was 
also in use here^ I think, till about the period of the Rev- 
olution. 

PsoFESsoR of Religion, Sec Member of the Church. 

To Pbogress. 

This obsolete English word, which (as I have been 
informed) was never heard among us before the Revolu- 
tion, has had an extraordinary currency for the last 
twenty or thirty years, notwithstanding it has been con- 
demned by the English, and by the best American wri- 
ters. The use of it in Judge MarshaWs Life of Washing- 
ton has been censured by some of our own critics (sec 
Monthly Anthology for August 1808) ; and a well known 
English Review, in noticing the same work, thus spi^aks 
of this verb : " We object to the continual use of the 
word progress as a verb ; we are aware that authorities 
may be found for it in English writers, but such use had 
fortunately become obsolete till the American Revolution 
revived it.'* Mmwl Rev. vol. vii. p. 241. It is true tha,t 
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same authorities may be found for it in English 'writers, 
and it is accordingly in Johnson's and other dictionaries; 
but Johnson has noted it as « not used.'* It seems also, 
that the accent was formerly placed on ihid first syllaUei 
and not (as we pronounce it) on the last : 

** Let me wipe off this honourable dew. 
That silverly doth prdgvetB on thy cheeks/* 

Dr. Franklin condemned the word many years ago. See 
JVb^e on the word Impboye. 
PjBovEN^r Pboyed. 

This is often heard in the debates of Congress, and 
is sometimes used by wnttrsm the Southern States; but 
it is unknown in JS/Ibw England* *^ There is (says an 
English friend) much affectation in the use of the words 
proven and stricken among certain American writers and 
speakers. To labour^ as some do, to raise old words 
from the dead, is not only not tanti; but it shews^ that 
the persons who use these exertions do not consider^ that 
if they are in any degree proper^ they ought to be carried 
to a much greater extent than the parties seem to be 
aware of ^. 

FfiOYINCIALlSM. 

This has been censured by some American writers as 
an unauthorized word. But it is in common use in En* 
glandf though it is not to be found in the dictionaries. 
The English reviewers constantly use it, 

PSOXIES. 

This word is thus noticed by Mr, Kendal, in his Trayelsp 
vol. i. p. 32, — ^^The written votes or ballots^ which 
tlirough a mistake^ or else abuse of terms^ the statutes 
occasionally call proocies.^' This use of the term proxies 
is not known^ I believe^ in any of the States^ except Bhode 
Islandf and Connecticvt. It is also used sometimes 
g9 equivalent to decHon, or etecHon-dnyf The foUow<r 
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ing instances are from a Connecticut newspaper : ^« Re- 
publicans of Connecticut ; previous to every proxies you 
have been assaulted on every side*' — ^^ On the approaching 
proxies we ask you to attend universally/* &c. The 
abbreviation Frox is also used in Uhode Island^ for th« 
Ticket ; (as it is called elsewhere) that is^ the List of Can- 
didates at Elections. 

*UBI.ISHM£NT. 

An official notification, made by the clerks of towns 
in New England, of an intended marriage* The term 
is in common use in most parts of New England, and is 
also adopted in some of our laws. << Any persons de- 
siring to be joined in marriage shall have such their in* 
tentions published.*.*or posted up by the clerk of such 
town 5 and a certificate of such pfublishmenU»».s\i2S\. be 
produced as aforesaid previous to their marriage.'* 
Massachusetts Stat. June 22, 1786. In England they use 
the expression publication of the banns : << Marriags 
must be preceded by publication of the banns.** Ree^s 
Cyclop. V. Mabriage. 

'UNK. Rotten wood, touchwood, spunk. 

A friend has mentioned this to me as one of our cor* 
rtiptions of the English language. The word is in com<* 
^ inon use in many, if not all parts of New England ; but 
it is not to be found in this sense in the dictionaries. 
Ashf however, in the Supplement to his dictionary, has 
the following signification of it : <^ — A kind of funguSf 
often used for tinder ;** but Bailey gives this meaning to 
the word spunk. Mr. Webster has spwnk. 

fb QuACKXE. To almost choke, or suffocate. 

A low, colloquial word, which is sometimes heard in 
New England. In England^ it is provincial: <<To 
quackle, to sufibcate.'* Essex Dialect, in the MnMlif 
Migaaine, vol. xxxviii. p. 498 ; for July 181*. ^^ (fuack^ 
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Udf almost choked or suffocated. Norfolk and Snffolk.^ 
Pegge's SuppUm. to Grose. 

Quarrel. A pane of glass. 

This old word is still sometimes heard in New Eng- 
land ; but only among the illiterate. It is thus noticed 
in the Monthly Magazine (vol. xxxviii. p. 332) as an 
English provincialism : " Quarrel, s. A square of window 
glass ; quarre [rather quarreau, now written carreau] 
French.'* 

Rackets. CUsed in the plural. J A common name in some 
parts of New England^ for what in otlier parts are called 
snow-shoes. They have this name, without doubt, from 
their resemblance to the rackets used in playing tennis. 

Raftt. Rancid ; damp and musty. 

I have heard this word used by old people in New 
England. It is prorcincial in England : << Rafty 9 damp 
and musty, as corn or hay in a wet season." J\ija.rshairs 
Rural Econ. of Norfolk. 

To Raise. 

In New England the fanners say, to raise corn, 
wheat, &c. ; but in England, at the present day, the far- 
mers and even the agricultural wnters say, to grow corn 
&c. and this expression is now getting into use here. 
This verb, indeed, and its noun ,§7*0^*^^^ (though, accord- 
ing to Ree^s Cyclopaedia, the latter is a term ^<prortn- 
dally applied to farmers'*) seem to be a part of the tech- 
ideal language of agriculturists. Dr. Johnson calls grow 
B verb neuter; and his twenty-first signification of to raise 
is, " to procure to be bred or propagated." One of his 
examples is, *< he raised wheat where none grew before.*' 
^sh, whose dictionary is the only one in which I find to 
grow as a verb active, says, it " is a colloquial word f* 
but, at the present day, it is certainly used by the agri- 
cultural writers of England. Dr. Witherspoon, madj 
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years ago^ ranked this use of to grow among << the new- 
est corruptions of the language, and much more common 
in England than America ;" And he cites CooVs first voy* 
age, by Hawkesworth, where (he adds) " some others of 
the same kind are to be found/' Druid, No. 6. A learned 
friend observes — *^ The licences in language, common 
among the English agriculturists, seem to be partly ow- 
ing to the proprietor and the literary man giving ear to 
the plirases of agents, farmers and labourers ; and then 
transferring them to books : Whence we read of to grow 
for to cause to grow. In addition to the corruptions for- 
ced upon the mind of the English agricultural writers by 
their familiarity with practical agriculturists, these fre- 
quently adopt the style of journals; and though journals 
may easily be made (with care) to assume a correct form, 
yet whetl er framed by agriculturists, medical writers, or 
nautical men, they too often appear in a form which is 
needlessly uncouth/' w3. See also the remark of the 
same friend, on tlie style of the English agricultural wri- 
ters under the word Onto. 

2. In some of the Southern States they also use the 
verb to raise in this manner : I was raised, i. e. brought 
tip, in such a town. It is never thus used in the JVbrthem 
States. 

3. To raise (as an English friend first remarked to 
me) is also very much used in some of the Southern States, 
instead of to rise. He observes, in a letter from Fhita- 
delphia — « Of the gentlemen who arc my fellow boarders 
at least one half use the verb raise as a neuter ; as we 
in New England do the verb fall as an active. Ex. To- 
bacco and cotton will raise.^^ He has also referred me 
to the following passage of a well known work, the author 
of which learned his English chiefly among the people of 
Pennsylvania: <* Although the deferred stock is every 
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day raising in ralue/' &c. Sketches of the Finanee$ cf 
the U. States, by Albert OaUatin Esq. p. 12I9 note fB.) 

4. This verb is also much used in our legislative as- 
semblies in the f(»llowing manner: A member moTeSi 
' that a committee should be raised to' take any particular 
subject into consideration ; and a committee is accord- 
ingly raised. The English say^ in parliamentary lan- 
guage^ a committee was formed or appointed: <^Earl 
Liverpool moved that a committee of twenty-one Peers 
be appointed by ballot to examine the Physicians on the 
state of His Majesty's health/' &c. Debates in ParUa- 
ment, Jan. 9, 1812. << The usual committees werefirm^ 
f (f •" Report of Debates, in the London newspapers. 
Rafids. C^sed in the plural. J " A part of a river where 
the water is rapid over a moderate descent.** Wehst. Did. 
ITie following description of the rapids of the river 
Ohio will further explain the term : « They are occasion- 
ed by a ledge of rocks that stretch across the bed of the 
river^ from one side to the other, in some places projec- 
ting so much that they are visible when the water is not 
high, and in most places when the water is extremelj 
low. The fall is not more than between four and five 
feet in the distance of a mile/' &c. Imlaifs TopograjL 
Descript. of the Western Territory of the U. States, p. 51, 
2d edit. 
Baw Salad. Dr Witherspoon makes the following remarks 
/ on this expression : << Raw salad is used in the South for 

salad. N. B. There is no salad boiled.'* Druid, No. 7. 
Hence^ as a correspondent observes, Johnson defines a 
salad — ^< food of raw herbs." I do not know whether 
this expression is common in the Southern States at the 
present day, or not. In Jyttv England 1 have never 
heard it. 
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2b REALIZE. 

*< The clergy of New England (says a friend) employ 
this wordy when a thing is spoken of as made certain^ or 
substantial ; a sense not frequent among the modern 
English/* wJ. A learned clerical friend has reminded me, 
that it is used in this manner by dlisoUf the well known 
Scottish author. 

RlfiCIPROCITT. 

This word has been remarked upon, by some of our 
writers, as " hardly admissible/* See Month. AnthoLfor 
1806, p. 102. It is not noticed by any of the lexicogra- 
phers except Walker and Mason; the latter of whom cites 
a law authority in support of it : " Any degree of red' 
procUy will prevent the pact from being nude. BlackstoneJ^ 
But it is in general use with other English writers ; per- 
haps, however, it is more commonly employed by them in 
political and other discussions, which admit of a language 
approaching to the legal style. It is often used by them 
in diplomatic papers. Walker has inserted it in his dic- 
tionary, without informing the reader that it is a new 
word, as he usually does in such cases. 

To Reckoit. Used in some of tlie Southern States, as g^iess 
is in the JS*orthem. Ex. I reckon he will, &c. It seems 
to be provincial in England : « Reckon^ to imagine, to 
suppose : I reckon I shall. MrthJ' Fegge*s Supplem» to 
Grose* 

Redemftioneb. " One who redeems himself by services, op 
whose services are sold to pay certain expenses." Wehst. 
Diet. 

This name is given, in the Southern States, to those 
Germans, Irish, and other Europeans, who emigrate from 
their own country to the United States, and sell their ser- 
vices for a term of time to pay their passage-money and 

other expenses. 

21 
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Sbvebbncb. 

The frequent use of this word in the following man- 
ner is noticed, by a late English traveller, among th» 
<^ quaint expressions/' peculiar to Americans : << Has the 
embargo act progressed in Congress 7 Which have you 
reference to ?" Lamberfs Travels, voL ii* p. 5Q6. An En- 
glish friend, however, says — ** If Mr. Lambert considers 
this use of the word reference as confined to America, be 
is in an error. It is a word in well eiftablisbed use in 
England.'^ Ji. 

BE3L£A8SM£irT. 

The use of this word in Bancrofts Life of ¥Faskington 
is censured by some of the English reviewers. See Brit- 
ish CriMc, vol. XXXV. p. 182. It is very rarely used by 
American writers. I do not find it in any of the English 
dictionaries except BaUey^s and Jish^s ; and it is unques- 
tionably obsolete. I never met with it in any work print- 
ed in England, except once accidentally in the Index to 
SmoUeVs Hisiory of England f London edition of ±796 J in 
this article : <^ Murray Hon. Alexander — procession at 
his reUasement from Newgate.** 

Relishes. << About eight or nine in the morning they break- 
fast on tea and coffee, attended always with what they call 
relishes, such as salt-fish, beef-steaks, sausages, brpiled 
fowls, ham, bacon, &c. PriesVs Travels in the U. States of 
Jimerica. 

To Bexoajt. << To lend a second time.** TFebst. JHct^ See 
To Loan* 

To Reiuct. 

The use of this verb in Bancrofts Life of JFashingUm 
is censured by a reviewer in the MonMy Anthdogyf voL 
iv. p. 666. Most of the dictionaries have it ; but (as a 
friend observes) it is never used " by good English wri- 
ters.** A. I may add, that it does not fre^ue^tly occur in 
the writings of Americans. 
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RE]iff6TiBTi.TTT. <^ The capacity of b'eing removed or dis^ 
placed.'* WebsLIHct. 

See the remarks on the word IrrepealabilUym 

Remote. <«At an infinite remove J* First Ripe Fruits; 
fteing a collection of Tracts, ^c. by the Bev. John Mason, 
JVtw Fork, 1803. 

Some of the English reviewers mention this expres- 
sion as one of the << occasional vulgarisms^ possibly An« 
glo- Americanisms/* of Dr. Mason's work. See the Chris- 
tian Observer, vol. ii. p. 564. The noun remove is not an 
<< Anglo- Americanism." It is sometimes nsedby English 
writers of celebrity : *< Such a procedure is scarcely a 
remoroe short of pious fraud." Porson*s Letters to Travis, 
pr^ace, p. 25. 

Kenewedxt. Anew; again. 

This adverb is often heard from our pulpits. But 
(as a correspondent observes) it is ** a word destitute of 
an authority." A. 

REC^ITXaEMENT. 

American writers sometimes employ this term ; but 
it is not in general use. I do not find it in any of the 
English dictionaries except Bailetfs, folio edition. A 
correspondent says^ << it does not rank as a good English 
word.** Ji. 
Sepetitioxts. <« The observation which you liav6 quoted 
from the Abbe Raynal, which has been written off in a 
succession not much less repetitums, or protracted, than 
that in which school-boys of former times wrote," &c. 
Remarks on the Review of Inchiquhi^s Ijetters in the ^ar^ 
ierty Review ; Boston, ±Si5. 

This word is peculiar to the writer here quoted. 

BESEMBIiAOE. 

Some of the English reviewers of MarshaUPs Life of 
Washington have noticed this word as an instance of the 
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«* incorrect language'' of that work ; the reviewers con- 
sidering it as the dinerican term for re-assemblage. See 
Anmwl Review 9 vol. vii. p. 241. But they have in this, 
and in several other instances, been mialed by the incor- 
rectness of the English editions of Judge Marshall's work : 
In the place referred to, the American edition has ri^-aS' 
semblage; which is the substitute proposed by the review- 
ers. See Note on the word Injected. 

Result, n. A technical name for the Decisions of Ecclesi- 
astical Councils. JSTenv England. 

lb Result. CFrom the preceding noun.) To decide or 
decree, as an Ecclesia3tical Council. 

Some of our writers on ecclesiastical affairs constant- 
ly use this verb, in speaking of our own Councils, thus : 
*< The Council resulted that the parties should do certain 
things." A friend has reminded n^e of the following in- 
stance of its being applied also to the Decree^ of the an^ 
dent Councils : << According to Dr. Milner, the Council 
of Nice resultedf in opposition to the views of Arius, that 
the Son was peculiarly of the Father," &c. Bible JVtwSf 
by the Rev. JVbah Worcester^ p. 176, 3d edjt, 

Retobtive. 

This is noticed as <f a new word," in an American 
review of Mr. Barlow* s ColumMad. See Month. Jinthol* 
vol. yii. p. 117. I presume no other American author 
ever used it.* 

To Retrospect. Ex. «< To give a correct idea of the cir- 

• Mr, Barlow has used a great number of words, which no other 
Ameripan writer, probably, would have ventured to employ. Many of 
them have been condemned by the Edinburgh Review (vol. xv. p. iS) and 
by almost every one of Mr. Barlow's own countrymen. As tlie use of 
these words may, with the strictest propriety, be said to be peculiar to 
Mr. B. and as they will never, probably, be adopted by any other writer, 
I have thought it unnecessary to enumerate them. 
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cumstauces which have gradually produced this convic- 
tion, it may be useful to retrospect to an early period." 
Letter from Mex. Hamilton concerning the public conduct 
and character of John Mams Esq. p. 4. 

An American reviewer thus defends the use of this new 
verb in the work here cited : << A celebrated Letter pub- 
lished here last autumn contained some words used as 
verbs, which the English have hitherto used only as 
nouns ; such as advocate, retrospect : But they were ex- 
pressive of a circumlocution, and are agreeable to the 
ear ; and why may they not be deemed of as high author- 
ity, as if originating with Mr. Pitt or Mr. Erskine V Amer- 
ican Review and Literary Journal, vol. i. p. 220, note; 
iN'ew York, 1801. 

The use of this same verb to retrospect (in an active 
sense) hadbeen attempted in Great Britain, a few years be- 
fore the date of the publication above quoted ; but it receiv- 
ed no favour. A well known English Review thus notices 
it, in connexion with another new word : ** Expressions 
like the following cannot be admitted ^s improvements 
of our language— < to irradicate selfish ideas — ^to retro- 
spect his past conduct.' '* Brit. Crit. vol. vii. p. 552 ; re- 
view of Tfie Haunted Cavern, a Caledonian Tale. By 
John Palmer, jun. London, 1796. 
To Revolt. Ex. << The spirit of retreat, of devotion, and 
of the heavenly-mindedness, which the gospel enjoins, re- 
volts those whose hopes and enjoyments centre only in the 
world.'* Sermms by S. Stanhope Smith, p. 8. "They 
find doctrines in the Gospel that revolt their reason,'' &c, 

p. 11. 

This use of the verb revolt is condemned by a review- 
er of these Sermons, in the Mw Fork Monthly Magaxine 
and American Review, vol. i. p. 362 ; for the year 1800, 
It has also been discountenanced in England ; where (as 
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in this country) a few individuals have adc^pted it. Ai 
English Review thus notices it : <<In p. 54, occurs this 
phrase; 'however it mhj at first revolt us;' fo rtcoU 
cannot properly be used as an acttoe verb. In all good 
writers it is neuter, or intransitive.** BriL CrU. vol. L p. 
333 ; review of Boscawen*s Horace. 

SiVEK. 

An observing friend (who has been particulariy en- 
gaged in geographical inquiries) first remarked to me, 
that in speaking of rivers, Americans ccnnmonly put the 
name before the word River, thus: Connecticut imr, 
Charles river, Merrimack rirer; whereas tbe English 
Would place the name after it, and say, the rivi^ Charies 
&c. And when English writers copy from our geogra- 
phers, they commonly make this alt^atlon ; as will be 
seen by referring to any of the English Ga^cettetrs. There 
are exceptions, however, to this practice ; as, when we 
speak of some of the largest rivers. We say, for instance, 
the river Mississippi ; the river St. Lawrence^ &^. 

JU^Kfor Stone. 

In J>rew England, we often hear the exp^essioll of 
hearving rocks, for throwing stones. 

lb Roil. (Commonly pronounced Rile. J <* To tender tur- 
bid by stirring up lees ; to disturb the mind aJid excitt 
anger/* Wehst. Diet, f JVHc; England. J 

In the Jirst of these significations, this imjiti h in 
common use, in the language of conversation ; but in the 
second sense it is only heard among the vulgar. In this 
sense it is also provincial in Great Britain : ^ Moil or rojfe ; 
to perplex, fatigue. J^orth.*' Chose. " To IKfe, 16 vfex.'* 
Es^x Dialect, in the Mmthly Magbsdneffir Marck^ 181^, 
p. 125. It is not in the dictionaries. 

lEoiLT. Turbid. 
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This is ridiculed^ in the Jilgntklii Mkhologyf (vol iiu 
II. 9%) as «^ aa Indianisin." It is not in use. I have, 
in one inGttwcey met with the still more e^luraoirdnaarj 
word romanticity. 

Rugged. Hardy^ robust. JVtw England. 

Englishmen notice our use of rugged, in tihiis senses 
as a peculiarity ; in expressions of this kind — ^A rugged^ 
\. e. robust chUd ; rugged health. 

Rvir. n. *« A small stream.'* WebsU Diet. fMw England. J 
This is sometimes used in conversation ; but not in 
writing. The English dictionaries do not give this sense 
of the word : Most of them, however, have RunmU which 
Johnson defines << a rivulet, a small brook ;" but Walker 
says it is << little used." It may be added, that in Amtr- 
ioif it is never used. 

BuiTGs. n. plural. 

A very common name in New England for the rounds 
or steps of a ladder. Orose mentions it as a provincial 
word of the JK'arth of England ; and Ash also gives it as 
^* a local word.'* The braces or rounds of common chairs 
are also vulgarly called rungs. This has generally been 
coiiMdered as a mere corruption of rounds ; and people 
of education use only this latter word. 

Sabbath. ^< On Sunday, or, as it is here [in J^ew England] 
uniformly denominated, on Sabbathf I accompanied an en« 
tir© family to church.*^ KendaPs Traro. vol. i. p. 115. 

3b Sag. To sink, or settle. 

An English friend has pointed out the use of this old 
word, as one of our peculiarities. It is in the dictionaries ; 
6ut Sheridan and Walker say «< it is not in use.'' It is used 
here in Johnson^s first signification of to swag, that is, 
** to sink down by its weight ;*' and it has, I think, been ^ 
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generally considered as a mere corruption of that wonL 
In England it is used, priroindaUyf in speaking of the healfli 
of a person : He begins to sag, u e. to decline in his health* 
JVbrf. and »uff. Pegge^s Supplement to Orose. 

Salad. See Raw Salad. 

Salt Lick. See Lick. 

Samp. << Maize broken coarse, boiled and mixed with milki'' 
&c. Webst. Diet. An Indian word. 

Sappy. « Full of sap, jMcy,* young, simple.** Webst. Did. 
An American reviewer of Mr. Webster^s dictionary 
observes — ^^ We never saw this word but once used in this 
last sense/' MonMy Mthol. vol. vii. p. 263. Mr. Web- 
ster, however, in admitting this signification of the word, 
has only followed Entick's dictionary, of which his own 
is << an enlargement and improvemenff The same sig- 
nification of the word is also given in Perry^s and Dych^s 
dictionaries ; but I have not found it in any other. It is 
universally considered here as a low word, in this sense, 
and is not very often used even in the language of conversa- 
tion. 

Sat /or Set. Ex. " I sat out yesterday morning, for I sd 
out.'' 

This impropriety is not, as some have supposed, peculiar 
to this country. Bishop Lowthf in commenting on the use 
of these two verbs in English works, observes, that ** sd 
can be no part of the verb to sit ;" (see his Orammarf 
Irreg. Verbs) and Dr. WUherspoon classes the example above 
given, among his «< Vulgarisms of England and America.^ 
Druid, No. 6. I do not, however, recollect seeing sat ever 
used for set in any English publications of the present day ; 
not even in the newspapers. In .America this error is much 
less common now than it formerly was i for though it if 

♦ Mr. Webttei^i orthography, 

t Sec Preface to Mr. Webster's Dictionaiy, p. xiz. 
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itill heard iii conVersatloo^ it is not often to be met witli 
in writing, 

A17CE. 

A general term among the country people of New Eng- 
land^ for all the common esculent vegetables. Hence those 
farmers^ who supply the markets with vegetables, are some- 
times called by their brethren, satLce-miarketers. The 
term sauce is sometimes used << more strangely (to adopt the 
words of an English friend) to siguify imperthienceJ** B. 
In some parts ^i England (as the same friend informs me) 
the term garden-stuff is used as a general name for ve.s:e- 
■' tables, and Ash accordingly has that term ; the other Em^* 
glish lexicographers have garden-ware^ 

kJAWTY. 

This word is in common use in New Cnglan(t, an4 
is to be found in all the dictionaries ; but is noted by Mr« 
Tegge as/jrortncio/in England—" Scanty 9%\iOTi^ in want 
«f : This is a scanty pattern* We are rather scant of it at 
present. JSbrth*^ Pegge^s Supplem, to Qrose^s Prav. Gloss* 
It is used here in conversation only. 

}cow« «< A large flat-bottomed boat.'* Webst. Diet. 

In some parts of the United States it is called a gondo- 
la (which see. J The word scow, says another Ameri- 
can writer, is properly an American word, made from ne* 
cessity to signify a small flat-bottomed boat, which is used 
only in America, and is just as good a word, as the trojck 
schuyts of the Dutch. Port Folio, Mw Series, vol. vii. p. 
328.* A friend remarks, that " the word Scow is, jierhaps, 
a corruption among the Dutch settlers in New York for 
Schuyt.^* A. 

SsA-BORD or Sea-board. « Towards the sea."' Bailey. 

• Mr. Webster's definition agrees best with the tcowt or gondolat of 
he JSTorthem states j which are strong-built, heavy boats, about 30 f«et long: 
|ndl2£eetwxd^ 
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This nautical term is often beard in conversation, and 
19 sometimes used in writing* I do not find it in any of 
the English dictionaries except BaUey^s, AsVs, and Ma»wl% 
Supplement to Johnson ; and it is doubtless out (^ use in 
England^ except among sea*faring peo]^ There is some 
difference of opinion among the lexicographem, as to the 
orthography of this term, and what parf of speech it is. Beifejf 
writes the last syllable of it tc?ffA an a, Sea-&oard. Jish co- 
pies Bailey's orthography^ as well as his definition^ and 
calls it an adverb. Mason writes it without the a^ Sea-ftord^ 
and calls it an adjective : His authority is Spencer ; who^ 
however, according to Home Tooke, is one of <« the worst 
possible authorities for English words :''— - 
<^ SeA'Bord. adj. Bordering on the sea. 

There shall a lion from the aea^ord wood 
Of Neustria come roring. 

Sp, F, Q. B> in. c. iiL st 47. 

The watry South-winde from the seahord coste 
Up-blowing^ doth disperse the vapour loste. 

/5. c. iv. St. IS.** 

Mr. Webster has it as an adjective (adopting Mason's defini- 
tioUf) and also as a noun, which he defines — ^< the shore of 
edge of the sea.*' He writes it Sea-&ord* 

The term Land^oard I have nerer met with in any in- 
stance but the folio wingt either in writing or conversation : 
<< The pt)sition and circumstances of the United States 
leave them nothing to fear on their tand-boardf and nothing 
to desire beyond their present rights. But on their sea-board 
they are open to injury," &c. Report of the Secretary ofSlaJU 
(Mr. Jefferson) om, Commercial Restrictions ^c. Dec. 16^ 
1793. 
Section. 

Since the Fi'ench Revolution this word has been much 
used here instead o{part, quarter^ &c. Ex» «< In this sectim 
of the United States." It is not thus used in England 
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(BeTioiTABT. (^Prom the preceding noun J. Belonging to a 
gectian of a country ; local. 

I have never met with this uncommon word except in 
the following instance : « This veneration arises not from 
a little and sdfish spirit of sedianary attachment.'' I have 
once also met with sectional^ in the same sense. 

\Mi&far SjiW) (^preterite tf to see. J Mw England << I see him 
yesterday, or see him last week ; for I saw him. In Scot- 
land the vulgar say^ I seed him last week." Withersp. 
Druid, No. 6. 

See^d also (as Mr. Pegge observes) << passes current- 
ly with the common peo]de of London, both for our perfect 
tense saw, and our participle passive s^en." Anecdotes oj 
the English language, p. Ill, 2d edit. The corrupt form see 
(for saw) is never used here except in the language of con- 
versation ; and at the present day is only heard among the 
illiterate. An English friend makes the following remarks 
on it : << See and Shew, in the preterite, have a very un- 
pleasant effect on the ears of an Englishman | and are each 
utterly unknown to English authors. Whoever has adopt- 
ed these conniptions will do well to abandon them i as 
setting a mark upon the persons using them ; both in the 
Middle and Southern States of this continent, and through-^ 
out the whole of the British Dominions.*' «A. 

SSBIOUS. 

<< Serious, has [in New England] the cant acceptation 
of religious." KendaPs Trav. vol. i. p. 3^5. not. 
Jewent* See Suant. 
Shan't. See AnH. 

l^x^wjor Shewed or Showed. Ex. <^ I shew it to him yes- 
terday.^' 

Several years ago this corrupt preterite was very com- 
mon in JV*ew England ; but it is now much less used than for- 
mer ly. Mr. Tegge^ in his ironical defence of know^d for 
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knew, mentions the following singular instances of irregu* 
lar preterites of verbs ending in ew or ow : •« The modem 
past tense, Iknew^ seems to have been imported from the 
North of England, where the expressions are — < I sew, 
^instead of 1 8ow*d) my com :' — ^ I mew (that is, I nww^i) 
my hay :■ — and, < it snew,* for it snowed. To the first and 
second of these words I have been an ear witness ; and as 
to the last, the writer of the Fragment at the end of 
Sprott's Chronicle (who probably was a Torkshireman) 
dpeaking of the battle of Towton, says — <and all the season 
it snewJ^ Dr. Wallis, a Kentish man, who lived in the last 
century, admits knew to be an imperfect preterite, together 
with snew and many others." .Anecdotes of the Eng. 
Lang. p. 107. 
8hote. a young hog, Mw England ; and some of the 
Southern States. 

This is a provincial word in England. Bay in lup 
South and East Country WordSf under the word Sheat says, 
^< A Sheat, a young liog : Suffolk. In Essex they call it a 
Shote ; both from Shoot J* We sometimes hear it applied 
in America to man, in this expression— 'He is a poor 
shale I i. e« a sorry fellow, 
Spt. 

The words Sir and Ma^am are nsed in some parts of 
New England for Father and Mother, and for Master and 
Mistress. But they are not so common now as they were 
some years ago. At our colleges also, the Bachelors of 
Arts have the appellation of Sir, as they have in the En- 
glish Universities. 
SiBs (pi. of Sor.) One or two attempts have lately been made 
in this country to revive this antiquated plural j but they 
have been unsaccessful* 
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% SuLM ; used in this expression : To slam to a door ; that 
is^ to shut it with violence. 

The common use of this low word is sometimes noticed 
by Englishmen, who visit this country. It is not, how- 
ever, peculiar to America ; but in England, (according 
to Grose J it is a pravincialism. I do not find this use of 
it in any of the dictionaries, except ^sh% Barday\ 
Ferry% and EuHck^s. Ashf however, in his Supplement, 
does not note it as local, or provindalf but only as « a 
colloquial word/* Mr. Webster adopts Entick's expla- 
nation of it. English writers sometimes put it into the 
mouths of low characters in plays and novels. 

SpLNG-WHANGER. 

The Monthly Reviewers, in their account of the Eng" 
lish edition of the well known American work, called 
Salmagundi, have the following remarks on this term : 
<* When, for instance, he [the editor] tells us that < Caucu^ 
(an assembly) is the only American word that he has found 
in these volumes, he evidently forgets the favourite com- 
pound term < slang'Whanger^ fa newspaper^writerj, which 
occurs in almost every page ; and indeed many more vul- 
garisms, or at best provinciatisnis, which we forbear to 
mention, but hope we may not see repeated in similar 
compositions," &c. Month. Rev. vol. Ixv, p. 429. 

This word, which is of very recent origin in America, 
does not denote merely a " writer ;" it means also a 
noisy talker, who makes use of that sort of political or 
other cant, which amusoa the rabble, and is called by the 
vulgar name of slang. It is hardly necessaiy to add, that 
this term (as well as stang-whangingj is never admitted 
into the higher kinds of writing ; but, like other cant words, 
is confined to that familiar style, which is allowed only ifl 
works of hnmonn 
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2b SULT. To throw down with yioleiice, to dash against. 
Ex. << He slat the book down upon the floor." d low 
word; used only in conversation. 

It is an English promndalism, and is not in the dic- 
tionaries. Ray has it among his JVbrU Country Words 
thus : «< To slat on, to leek on^ (pour on) to cast on^ or 
dash against. Vox 0y«/Euer«9r." Mason adopts it from 
Ray 9 and adds an authority : « To slat^ v. a. to dash. 
Slatted his brains out^ then soused him in the briny sea. 
Marston^s Malcon." Those persons, who use it here, do 
not make the preterite slatted, but dot. It is not in Mn 
Webster^s dictionary. 

Sled. See Sleigh. 

Sjleigh. a carriage for travelling on snow. 

Mr. Kendalf after mentioning this word in his Trav- 
els (vol. iii. p. 119) has this note upon it : << A heal name 
for sledge^ learned of the Dutch colonists.'* Mr# Web- 
ster writes it Sley ; and a reviewer of his dictionary has 
the following remark on it : <« Sley^ being a vehicle in 
common use with us, and unknown in England, faaa a 
claim, we confess, to a place in an English dictionary ; 
but we insert it here to remark, that we have commonly, 
we believe always, seen it spelled sleigh.** Month. JitUhoL 
vol. V. p. 429. In New England, as a fnend observes, 
sleigh is a word applied to light carriages used in winter ; 
and sled to carriages used at that season for hearoy arti^ 
des. " Sledge (he adds) is the word used by the En- 
glish in both cases." A. 

Slice. A large kind of kitchen fire-shovel. Mw England. 
A friend has referred me to the GenUeman^s Maga- 
zine, vol. Ixiii. p. 1084, where this is said to be used in 
Bristol, in England. It is also mentioned by Mr. Pegge : 
f^ Slice, a fire-s^iovel. Bristol. So an Egg^slice.** 6up^ 
pkm. to Orose^ 
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UxiM. Ordinary, mean. Ji l&w word. 

Ray has slim, among his JVbHA Country Wiyrds ; but 
says, that " itd a word generally used [in Lincolnshire] 
in the same sense with %•'' Johnson says, that even in 
its usual sense (ue. slender J it is ^ a cant word, as it 
seems, and therefore, not to be used.'^ But J^tason is of 
o^nion that ^< Addison's using it may be deemed a suiB- 
cient reply to the supposition of its being cant.** This, 
however, (it need hardly be remarked) would depend upon 
the circumstances, under which it was used by Addison. 

SxosH or Slitsh. C 'the first orthography is conformable to 
the pronunciation J » Ji low word* 

This term, and its derivitive sloshy^ (or sbishy) are 
often used by the people of New England, in speaking of 
the state of the roads, when they are covered with snow 
and a thaw takes place. It is very common to hear peo- 
ple say — ^I'he roads are sloshy ; it is very sloshy goings &c. 
None of the English dictionaries have this word ; but all 
of them, I believe, except Bailey's, have the term Shidge, 
and define it as Dr. Johnson does— << Mire, dirt mixed 
with water.*' Grose has sludge in the same sense, as a 
provincial term, peculiar to the JVbrth of England. fProv* 
Gloss. J Marshall also has sludge among his provincial- 
isms of the Mdland Counties; slusSf among those of ^or- 
folk, and slush among those of Yorkshire ; and he defines 
them all nearly in the same words. Mr. Webster has 
sludgCf but not slush or slosh. " In some parte of New Eng- 
land (says a friend) the word pawsh is used for wet snow ; 
not only by land, but when the snow is floating on the 
surface of the water." I never beard this term used. 

SiX)SHT or Slushy. See ^sh. 

To Slump. " To sink or fall into water or mud, through 
ice or other hard surface. eV^tc? Englaiid.^* JFehat. DicL 
A colloquial word. 
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«^ This word (says a reviewer of Mr. Websfer^st die* 
tionarj) is certainly unworthy of a place in such a work.^ 
Mndhhj Jlnthd. rol. vii. p. 264. It is an English pnh 
vindalum : << To dump ; to slip or fall pb»m down in any 
wet or dirty ^ace/' Rafs JVMA Country Words. This 
authec has it also» with the same explanation, among his 
South and East Country Words ; where he obserres, that 
<< it seems to be a word made per ommwJto/pcAan from the 
sound,'' Qrose copies Bay$ but considers the word slump 
as peculiar to the JVbrf& Country, and says, that ^^ in the 
Souihf flump is used in that sense.'' Proro. Oloss. The 
word dump is in BaUetfs dictionary (where it is marked 
as a JVbr^A Country word), but it is oiftitted by Johnson 
and the other modem lexicographers, except ^sh, who 
has it with this remark, that it is << a local word." It is 
mentioned in a late English work among Specimens of 
the Essex dialect : " Slump — ^to slip or fall into the dirt'' 
Mmth. Mag. for July 1814, p. 498. 

Slush. See Slosh. 

Social. 

<< In Franklin Place, apartments are occupied by the 
Boston Social Library," &c. By social is here intended 
society ; for by a perversion of language the Society4ibra^ 
mieSf of which some account has been given in a former 
chapter, are so called." KbndaTs Travels. 

Society. 

Mr. Kendal has the following remai*ks upon the use 
of this word in the State of Connecticut : ^* I have used 
the words society and church [See Member of the ChurchJ 
in senses new to most English readers...A society is a com- 
munity or corporation established, for the most part, for 
the twofold object of religious worship and common school- 
ing ; but in some instances, for religious worship only 
Sometimes a town composes one society, sometimes 
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it inclttdes trt?o or more •••••So far the arrangements sap^ 
pose uniformity of reli^eus opinions ; but if these jar^ then 
the society, as to church arrangementSf has no reference to 
territorial subdivision. Two or three societies may subsist 
in the same town ; and while one neighbour belongs to one^ 
the next may belong to a second. In like manner a so-* 
4siety may be composed of portions of the inhabitants of 
two^ three^ or four towns, who, severally disagreeing with 
their immediate neighbours, unite themselves with each 
other; but, however societies may be constituted, as to 
matters of rdigUms worship, the second object^ that of com-' 
mon schoolingf is always of a local nature; and towns^ 
therefore, uniformly consist of one or more societies con- 
sidered as distinct.'* KendaTs Trav. vol. i. p. 106. 

In most parts of New England, however, the term 5ociefy 
isf not apj^ied to those communities or districts, which 
are established for the purpose of maintaining schools $ 
they are commonly called school'districts. 

To SoxEMNizE. To make solemn, or serious. 

This is frequently heard from our pulpits. It is not 
explained in this sense in the English dictionaries, but 
is sometimes to be found in English authors. An oblig-^ 
ing friend has given me the following example : ^< It seemd 
to have a good eJSTect in sokmniccing the minds of the hear- 
ers.'* Letter of Lindsey, quoted in BelshaitCs IJfeoJthat 
Writer, p. US, not. 

BoLiTART. Rare. 

A learned correspondent observes, that solitary in 
this sense is « used by one very respectable American 
writer, in expressions of this kind : " A solitary event.*' 

Some. Somewhat, something. Ex. He is some better than 
he was; it rains some ; it snows some, &jc. Used chiefly 
liy the illiterate. JVtw England. 

This is not so much used in the sea^ports, as in the wuntry 

IS 
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towns^ of JV)n(i; J^IofuL It is abo a fibottictMi .* ^ Same 
is Terj often used in the Mrih for somewhat or some- 
thing; asf He is wme better.'* MmMy Mag» for Mij 
I8OO5 p. 323. 
Spake. (Preterite of speak). 

This antiquated word is sometimes lieard from the 
pulpit ; and 1 have in one or two instances tieard itin-cofi- 
versation ; but it is always remarked upon as a siiigidaritj. 
This, and the old preterites sang^ sprang^ forgot, 4c, (as 
Mr. Webster justly observes) " arc entirely obscdete in 
ordinary practice^ whether popular or polite; and it seems 
advisable not to attempt to revive them. In addition to 
this reason for omitting them (he adds) there is one, which 
is not generally understood. The sound of a in these and 
all other like cases was originally the broad a or aw; 
which sound in the Grothic and Saxon, as in modem Scotch, 
corresponded nearly with in spoke, swore. 8pake is 
therefore nearer to the original than spake, as we now 
pronounce the vowel a with its first or long sound, as in 
sake/' PhUosoph. and Practical Orammar, p. 117. not. 
Spabf. a pair. Used in this expression: As;kiii of horses. 
JV^ Ef^gland. 

I do not find this use of the word in any of the En- 
glish dictionaries, nor in Bay's or Orase^s Glossaries. The 
Germans say, a span or Gespann echsen odtr p^erde ; a 
team (not exclusively one pair) of oxen w horses. From 
span we have, in some parts of New England, the tenn 
«pan-shackle (or draft-it^ J of a cart or plough. 

Sfbix. 

<< A speU of sickness, a long speU, a bad spett. Per- 
haps this word is borrowed from the sea dialect.'' WWi- 
ersp. Druid, No. 6 ; where the author is speaking of the 
« Vulgarisms of America.'' 

Spier. <* A peg or pin to stop a hole in a carit.'' Wdmt. Diet. 
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An English friend observes, that thi3 word ^< is used here 
for a spigot ; and^ vulgariy for a pile.** B. The diction- 
aries have not spHe hxiispiOl; and under the latter word. 
Dr. Johnson gives this example : « Have near the bung- 
liole a little vent-hole, stopped with a spUL MirriimerJ* 
Sfbigh or Sfbt. « Nimble, brisk, quick in action/' Websl. 
Diet (Mr. Webster adopts the latter orthography.J JVew 
BfigUmd* 

This word is very common in conversatmu A reviewer 
of Mr. Webster's dictionary observes, that it << is a word 
which has neither use nor dignity.'' Mndh, AnthoL vol. 
▼ii. p. 264. 

I do not find it in any of the English dictionaries ; but a 
fiiend informs me, that it is used << by the common people 
in Somersetshire^** in England; and Gfro^ehas a word which 
possibly is the same, though with a different orthogra- 
phy : « fijproii ; lively, active. West [of England]." Froro. 
Gloss. Under this word he refers to the word Stroik 
which, he says, in the Exmore dialect, means << strength 
and agility." 

An English friend remarks, that this word is <* much 
used here by the vulgar for active or agUe .* He is a 
springy man." B. It is in the dictionaries in the sense of 
elastic. 

IPUNK. 

This is frequently used here, by the vulgar, to denote 
spirit or courage ; and the same class of people use it in 
England ; but probably it is not so common there as here. 
Walker says, it is « used in Scotland for animation, quick 
sensibility." 
!b Sqir^LE. To throw a stick, or other thing, with violence 
and in such a manner, that it skims along near the 
ground. JNTeit; England. 
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It is prcrcincial in England : << To squah ; to ihrow a 
«tick, as at a cock. West [of England].'' Qros^s Proro. 
Glass. In tlie West country (Grose observes) it is also 
pronounced scale ; and in Norfolk caSU 
To SqvAT. To squeeze or press. Ex. The boy has sqwd 
his finger. Used by the vulgar in JMna; Ef^fianL This 
is an English provincial word : << To squat; to bruise or 
make flat by letting fall. SauihJ* Grase^s Prav. Oloss. 
The dictionaries have to sqtmshf in the same sense. 

A cant name in New England for those people, wh« 
enter upon new lands and cultivate them without permis- 
sion of the owners. « The large proprietor.....upon vis- 
iting his lands, finds his timber cut down and sold, and 
crops growing, houses built, and possession taken by a 
race of men (the settlers and lumberers) who, in this view, 
are called squattersJ* Kendaffs Traro. vol. iii. p. 160. 
SquAw. An Indian woman. 

<< The men make the poor squaws, their wives, do all 
the drudgery for them.'' John Dunton^s Journal ; in the 
Cktlections of the Massachusetts JBtstorical Society, vol. ii. 
p. 114, JWtc series. << Squaws ; woman : Squaws-suck ^ 
women J* Roger Williams^ Key into the Lariguage qfthelnr 
dians of JSHrw England ; published in the Collect. Mu^. 
Hist. Society, vol. iii. p. 203. 
To Squiggle. To move about like an eel. 

Used in some parts of J^w England; but only im 
very familiar conversation. It is often used Jiguratively 
in sx)eaking of a man, who evades a bargain, as an eel 
eludes the grasp. I do not find this word in any (^ the 
dictionaries, or glossaries. 
2b SquiRM. To move about like an eel. Mw England, 

This is an English provincial word : << To move veiy 
nimbly about, after the manner of an eel. It is spoken 
of an eel." Rafs South and East Country ¥FQrd$ ; ai|4 
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€hras^s Frcro. Olass. It is in none of the dictionaries ex- 
cept Bailey's (odaroo edition) and dsh^s; in the latter of 
ivhich it is erroneously printed squirtu It is never used 
here except in the most familiar conrersation. 

Stage* A stage-coach. Ex. I rode in the stage ; the gtagt 
is gone^ &c« 

In England they never use the word stage hy itself^ 
but say^ either the coadh or the stage-coach. We say^ the 
mail-^j:e ; the English say^ the mail-coocA. The ex* 
pression is analogous to post-cooci^ post-cAaue, &c 

Staging. Scaffolding. Used in Mtw England ; and^ I be- 
lieYOy in other parts of the United States. 

Stalks. See Corn-stalks. 

2b Starte. " To perish or kill with hunger ; (with cold ; 
England.y* Wehst. Did. « This [< with cold'] applies to 
conversation only." Month. Anthol. vol. vii. p. 262. 

Steal (pron. stail). The handle of ^various implements ; as, 
a rake-stealf Sifork-stealf &c. Used by the farmers in 
some parts of New England. It is a provincial word ia 
England : << The steal of any things i. e. numtJInium. 
The handle^ or pediaituSf the foot-stalk : d Belg. steely 
stele : Teut. stid^ petiolusJ' Ray's South and East Cotm* 
try Words. This term is also mentioned by Mr. Pegge : 
<< Stak, a handle. J^/brth. Frcmounced Stele.'* SuppUm. 
to Grose. 

Stimulus. 

Some persons in this country have doubted whether 
this word (which is in common use here) is an authorized 
English word. It is not in the dictionaries; but it is 
constantly used by the English reviewers and other 
writers. See Bnt. Crit. vol. ii. p. 362. vol. iii. p. 518. 
voL iv. p. 653, &c. 

Stivbd. (Commonly used with up. J JVtw England. A 
low word. 
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This is an English prarvindaJism : << Sttvtd, almost 
suffocated* Siivei^up, confined in a hot place. JVbriA." 
Pegge'^8 Supplem. to fibrose. 

Stock. Cattle in general. Used commonly in speaking 
of the cattle belonging to a farm. It is provincial in 
England : « Stock, cattle in general. JVbrfll.** Fegge*$ 
Suppkm. to Orose. 

Stockholbeb. a pro]^e/tory in a Bank or other incorpo- 
rated Company. 

The terms proprietor and member are sometimes nsed 
here ; but stockholder is the most common. In Engkmd^ 
when speaking of the East India Company, they unifiMrm- 
ly say proprietors or members ; and the same words are 
also used in most other cases. Sometimes, howeyer, the 
term sAare-holders is used. The word stoek-Jiolder is not 
in the dictionaries ; nor do I recollect meeting with it in 
any ^rt^A publication, except in the following instance ; 
where it is used to signify the holders of the public stock 
or fumds : << The stoek-holderSf wlio allow inferior capi- 
talists to derive a profit from commission, will diminish 
that allowance." Edinb. Bev. vol. iii. p. 475. 

Store. A shop. 

<< Here are several shops and warehouses, called storeSf 
for the sale oS foreign goods,'' &c. ESBnd. Trav* vol. i. p. 
128. <^ A druggist's shop is sometimes called an apoihe- 
cary*s store." vol. iii. p. 128. This word is used in 
the same manner in the British province of Canada ; 
and (as a friend informs me) in the British West^Indies* 
See also Bookstore. 

Strickek. 

This antiquated participle is much used in Congress 
and our other legislative assemblies. A member moves, 
that certain parts of a bill should be stricken out, &c. 
It has long been considered as an obsolete word in Bag- 
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iand. Dr, Johnson many years ago called it ^< the andeni 
particiide of strike.'' But some individuals in that ooun- 
try^ ^8 well as in this, ocGasioaaily use it. The latest 
instiuice I lUiye seen is the ibllowing) from a London 
newspaper : << Many of the foi«eigners were mucA stricken 
with the splendour of the scene.'' 7%f Statesmanof Junt 
IQ9 1814 ; in the account of the "^ Court nt Carttm House.*' 
Our own critics have all condemned tlie 4t8e c^it $ and I 
do not recoHect meeting with it in •ur beat writers. 

I have, in one or two instances, known the still more 
Antiquated participle strucken to be used by individuals in 
this country ; but it was always noticed as a singularity 
in those persons. I have, however, met with one in- 
stance of it in a modem EngKsh work: ><Some coins 
had actually been strucken of this denomination," &X3. 
^/hsh^s Mudibras, vol. iii. C^^^^J P» ^* Notwithstand- 
ing the fondness, which some persons 'iiave dbscovered 
"for the ancient participles of the rerh. to strike, yet none 
have ventured to revive its old preterite stbakk, which 
is used in the New Testament : « And fefur ing lest they 
should fall into the quicksands, strake sail, and so were 
driven." .5cte, xxvii. 17. - - 

The judicious remarks of Dr. -^CaTiip&eU on the subject 
ofrevi^i^ng^obsolote expressions^ are deserving of our at- 
tention. After observing, that it is not by ancient but 
by present use, that our style must be regulated, he has 
Ae .following (among other) remarks : — ^*<fiut if present 
use is to be renounced for ancient, it will be necessary to 
determine at what precise period antiquity is to he re- 
garded as a rule. One inclines to remove the standard 
to the distance of a century and -a .half; another may, 
with as- good reason, iSx it three centuries backwards, 
and another six. Aivl if the language of any of these 
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periods is to be judged by the use of an j other, it itffl b# 
found, no doubt, entirely barbarous. To me it is so 
evident, either that the present use must be the standard 
of the present language, or that the language admits no 
standard whatsoerer, that I cannot conceive a ckarer or 
more indisputable principle, fh)m which to bring an ar- 
gument to support it.*^ Philos^ ofRhet. B. ii« ch* Insect 3. 
(P. 194. Boston edit.J 

SvABCLiTT. ^< Liability to be sued." WdfsL Bid. 

Several years ago, when the question, whether a state 
cotdd be sued, was under discussion, this word was much 
used. It is now rarely heard. 

SuANT. ' Even, regular. Ex. The grain is sown 9uani» 
Used in some parts of New England. 

This is an English proroincidlism, Marshall has it 
among his FroroindcMsms of the West of England thus : 
«* Smant ; fair, even, regular. (A hackneyed word)." 
Orose also has it, with only the change of s into «, which 
is common in that part of England : ^* Zuant; regular 
sowed. The wheat must be zown zuant.^ Prov. Oioss. 

SUBSCRIBEB. 

« Letters signed by princes are a very nncertaia 
test of the talents of (what by a very convenient Jiinerican 
innovation is called) the svbscriber.'' Edinb. Btv. No. xli. 
p. 188. 

To SUBSEBVE. 

This is sometimes used by English writers, but is not 
considered as an authorized word. It is in common uss 
in this country, particularly with our divines. The Eng- 
lish say to be svbservient to, or to serve ; as in the follow- 
ing example : «* We are of opinion, that it may serve the 
interests of society.'* Brit Crit. vol. iii. p. 677. 
SuFEBioR. See remarks on InferioT. 



Succotash, f* A iiiii;ture of new soft niaiz* and beans 
tl»9Ued»'' Web$L JQidL ^ Indian word. 

JbSw^^v^Jfr^vnRAi^ To ,w^te pr blaze ^way. JJsedliere 
in jt)ii9 ^spires^pjp only : J^he candle sweats. 

May 8^^f6r<)«eTmentiopthis asj^rotiuic/a/ in England: 
<«.Sii(e9l : ji^ge. To s^eal a hog. A swe-alM cat j a cat 
wl|p§e b?dr qrfur is singed off. by slcejiing in the ashes. 
Sw^M^ Boipetimes .applied to. a candle that droost§ or 
,meltSr; called in Mtiddles^^ar^ng*.'' Pros^e^s Frqrc.Qiloss. 

JXi Swap. ,S^ 3b Siivop* 

S.Wili^Fy ill* Tbo ssme ^thing which in YorkshirCf \n England^ 
is called a swape; that is, << a long pole turning pn a 
fulcrum, used in raising water out of a well." Jlfar^/^'5 
Trijmwiqly^fis (^Y It is hardly necessary to ob- 

serve, that it is. used only in our country towns. 

2b Swop or Swap. f< To. exchange,. or, as they term it, to 
swap, are the pursuits in which.they wish to j^e QQnstant> 
•ly eyigaged.'^ KtndmTrav. yol. iii.,p. 87. Alow word, 
in Americii* 

TUui word ha^be^n pfliemioticed.by JSnglish travellers 
in (this couqtcj, and may, perhaps, be more common 
heretbanin England.^ but it is, £^30. used by the vulgar 
in tl^at country. Dr. Johnson and the other lexicograph- 
ers. C|41 It a Ufw wordf but dp not .spe^ of ^ it as prtvtn- 

■ 

dfil. Horj^pOooke also joientiAns, it without any remark 
of that kind, and gives the following etymology 4>f it ; 
<< The Apglo-9axon verb is^swipanf in modem English to 
, sweep. Swqop, ^nd «wpp, #pe J^as we have alre^dy^ seen 
in so .many other instances)^ts regular past .participle^ 
by. the change. of the characteristic I to O.'' He then 
.adids— rf< A swop between two persons, is where, by the 
. consent of the parties, without any delay, any reckoning 

* Mr. Webster's OT^ogVKphy of Maise. 
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or countingf or other adjustment of proportion^ somefliing 
la noept off at once by each of tiiem.'' Dvoirrions cfTur* 
ky. Part 2. p. 217— -18 Jmer. Bdii*. Thb word is also 
much used in Irdand : « He makes me an oflfer to swop 
Us mare/' EdgeworWs CkutU Rack BmL The nmm 
Swop is also often used by the same clasef of speakers 
fliat would emidoy the verb. A friend has pt^nted out 
to me the following example of its use in Mdisovfs day : 
It is taken from a UUer in the Spectator. << These had 
made a foolish nioop between a couple of thick bandy legs 
and two long trapsticks that had no calfe to thenu'^ Sped* 
No. 559. 

TbSTSTEBnZB. 

An English friend has reminded me of this corruption 
of the Terb to Ststbmatize ; which^ as he obsenres^ is 
^ a common error in some parts (^ this country.*' Ji. 

lb Tackjjb. To harness. JWir England. 

I never heard this word used in England^ and it is 
not in Johnson^s dictionary, as a verb, in any sense. Jsh 
calls it << a local word, from the substantiTe Tackkf and 
defines it— ^^ To accoutre ; to put the saddle and bridle 
on a horse.*' Enikk also has it with this definition : 
<< To saddle, accoutre, fit out, prepare.'' In England how- 
ever (as a friend observes) to harness «< is universally 
used, where in New England, they say to tadde/* Ji, 

lb Tasrt. To stay, to stop. Mia England. 

This verb is entirely obsolete in England f and it 
sounds as strangely tb the ear of an Englishman, as / 
wist not, I wot not, atid a thousand other antiquated ex« 
pressions Would to us. An English friend remarks, that 
^ if it were not used in our translation of the Bible, it 
would be in a manner out of recollection among the Engr 
lish.".^. 
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Tatbbit. 

^ B/ the word fovent in America is meant an innt or 
public house of any description.^ JSnnual Bev. Yol. L p. 
±06, naU. This word is also noticed in RtndaPs TravdSf 
Tol. i. p. 122 ; and the expression to keep taroemf in the 
same work, toL ii. p. 148. In Qreat Britain (as an 
obliging English friend observe) <^ a taroem is a mere 
eating bouse ; an iim is a house with accommodations 
for man and horse/' B. The word tavern is used in the 
British Prorince of Canada just as it is in the U. States. 
Bu LamberPs Traveb. A friend informs me, that ^ it is al- 
so used in the same manner in the British West Indies J* Jt. 

TsDiiTM. ^ Irksomeness, wearisomeness.*^ Bailey, fiL tdiU 
An American reviewer of BancrqfPs lafe of Washings 
tun (where this word is used) observes, that ^ tedium is 
not English.'' Monthly Mthol. vd. iv. p. 665. The only 
English dictionary, in which I have found it, is the folio 
edition oiBaUefs; the octavo edition et that work (of the 
year 1761) omits it. It is not in Mr. Webstei^s diction- 
ary; and it is extremdy rare in the writings of Ammcans. 
I never met with it except in the instance above alluded 
to by the reviewer, 

Temfeb. 

This word (as an English frfend justly observes) when 
standing alone, has often a bad sense affixed to it in Mtw 
England. Thus, ^ the hook shews tempet^ means * the book 
manifests tvarmth of temper.' A. In JBngfotuJ it is invari- 
ably used in its original sense of coolness or moderaUan : 
** The loyal associations, conducted as they have been with 
temper, judgment and a strict attention to the laws,'! &c 
Brit. Crit. vol. i. p. Ml. << Washington conducted himself 
with great coolness and temper under all the irritatiMg 
circumstances of citizen Genet's conduct.'' Am. Bev. vol. 
Til. p. ^9. ^^ As long as we nyg^ our own opinions with 
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temper 9^^ &c. ^uart. Bfv. toL xii. p. 28& The derhmtitM 
Umperate, tntemperaUf ficc. aiPe tfftedf by M ^ tfie^ are by 
tlie English, 
lb TifesT. « To compft]^ ^th a staYidto^^ ttj^ pr6^^•'' 

Thid T^rb to nbw in g^nerid use with AlkMflrieiiti mi- 
ters. <• Ah occasion presented itself for tegtimg the flrmness 
of the resolution he had deKberactely taken^^ &c. Marsh. 
L^ of Wish. Tol. T. p. 400. [p. 469. Land. Svo. eUt.] 
^< Let us fesl iliis dogma by plain liacf Pini Ripe Fndts, 
&c. hfi the Rere. John Muorh Mw Forfc. ^ In of^c^to 
test the correctness of thto French system of sermoid^ing/' 
&c. AdavM? LeetHres on Rhetoric arid Oratoii/^ toL u p. 
M4f. The use of t(^ as a verb is condemned by tte Eng- 
lish i^yiewers. The Anrntal Review (toL tiL p. d^l) 
mentions, among the instances of ^ ihcolrect language'* 
In MirshatPs L^ of Washington, the nse of << testing for 
jmtiifi^ to the test,^' in the example iaboTe quoted from 
that work. The Christian Observer (vol ii. p. 664) in the 
review of Dr. Masan^s First Ripe FndtSf gives liie ex- 
pression above quoted from it, as one instance of the 
'< occasional vulgarisms, possibly Mglo-^Smericamsms,^ of 
that work. Some of our own writers have also expres- 
sed the strongest disapprobation of the ime of this verb ; 
'< Test is a verb only in writers of an inferior rank, who 
disregard all the land-marks of language." MmthlyM' 
fhoL vol. vii. p. 264. 
TiDT. Neat, cleanly. Jitw England. 

This colloquial word is in all the dictionaries ; but 
in the OenUenum^s Migaame (vol. Ixiii. p. 1084) it is 
classed among the local words of the West of England. 
It is also ranked amofig English provindaHsm^ by Mr. 
Pegge, in his Supplement to Orose. An English friend, 
however, says, << it is used in Old England, in those cases 
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in which it to enjoyed in JWxc; England/' JS. 

Tq mMb aoauc. Backwards and forwards. 

A low expresMon^ used by the illiterate in New £n«- 
gland. It is an English pravincifiLism : ^* To and again | 
backwards and forwards. York and Derb.'^ Jfegge^s 
Supplem. i0 QrQ§e4 

To Jbr At. 

^ I hBTe been to Philadelphia^ for at or in Philadel- 
phia ; I have been to dinner, for I have dined." With^ 
ergp. Dtuidf No. 0. Expressions like the folfewing 
(wMch hate been noted bj an obliging EngUsh friend) 
ftre Tery common with the illiterate : ^ He lives to Ywk; 
he is fo his store. I have even heard. He isn^t to home.'' 
B* Dr. Wttherspoon classes ibia nse of to among -his 
«^ Vulgarisms in ^meriea.** The following instance is 
from an .^f neon edition of Robertson* s Charles Y : ^< He 
pat himself to tiie head of the men at arms,'* &c. Book iii. 
A. d. 12^24 (vol. ii. p. 175, Philadelphia ediUon of 1804.) 
The EngUsh quarto edition, p. 20$, has — He put himself 
at the head, &€• A writer in the OtnUeman^s Migaasine 
says, to IS used for at, << all over jDet?(m in England/' vol. 
IxiiL p. 10^. 

2b ToTB. To carry, convey, remove, &c. (^Virginia ^c.)" 
mist. met. 

A reviewer of Mr. Webstei^s dictienary says— ^<Tote 
is marked by Mr. Webster, Virg. f Virginia J bttt we 
believe it a native vulgarism of Massachusetts J* Mmth- 
ty Mthd. v(d. vii.*p. 264. Dr. WtSierspoon, however, 
fnany years ag<) tioled it as a wc»*d peculiar to ^ some of 
the 8&uthem States.^' See his J9mid, No« 7. It is a mere 
vulgarism^ and is much more naed in the Somtkem than 
in the ^ftnihem States. 

Town. « A cdledtion of houses, a district of certain limits, 
the inhabitants or the legal voters of a town/' Wehst. DicU 
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^ Jt cMtdum rflumses jt^hwig, or nmriyjwmmg each 
Mer, is the first requisite in the definitioii of a tewn^ 
though the word be taken in the loosest sen^e flmt is ad- 
missible in Europe. In Mw Bngtarndf howeyer^ a town 
is very commonly described as containing two or tiures 
villages ; and these are firequenfly separated from each 
other by two or three lakes^ and two or Dureo tracts of 
forest.....A Unvih then, in Connecticnt and the other 
parts of New England, is first, a district or geogrfiphic- 
al subdivision, in which sense is the phrase ' Inhabitants 
<^ towns;' secondly, it is a body corporate. .••.&! tratb, 
the sodetyf town and coimly in these countries^ are new 
modifications of the parish^ kwndred fmd eMre^ in which 
4he powers and immunities are differently distributed.'^ 
SOBndaPs Traro. toL i. pp. ±% 85, 113. 

The word towfh in the sense of a dtebrictf is osed in 
Ireland : << The word town in Ireland does not mean as it 
does here [in iSngtond] bouses inhabited, but is merdy a 
technical description of a particular district, and is noto- 
rious there." See ti^ case qfMassey vs. Rice; CowperH 
BeportSf MS. 
Township. « The territory or land of a town.*' WehsL DicU 

This word is seldom used now in England, I beHeve, 
except to signify << the corporation of a town,'' which is 
' Johnson's first sense of it His «eamd signification, how- 
ever, is — ^<the disMd belonging to a town;" and his 
authority is Sir Walter Raleigh. The following instance 
is jEh>m a modem English author : << The common field 
torvnshipB were divided into a certain number of UrcbigSf 
i. e. tenements or farms." MardwWs Rural Econ. cf Mir 
land CounHes; word Uroing. 
Trade. Doctor's trade ; that is, drugs or medicines. Used 
by the vulgar in Mw England0 In thecounty of Jl#- 
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fMim Sn^andf they have iheiuune ofDoetot^a gut. Soe 
Chros^s Prffv. Olass. 

TsAirsiBHT. In: fhis expression— ^^ He is a trandeni 
jfesraonf^ tiiat isy one ^ho tias not a fixed residency 
in a town* It is noticed by the English reviewers (in 
their account of Stoddard^s Sketches of LouisiaTUi) by being 
put in Italics in the following quotation from that work : 
. << The accounts of Indian traders and other transient per- 
fons,'' fcc See the Eclectic Rev. for Jug. ISiS, p. 116. 

TmiCKT. Trickislb J low word. Ex. He is a tricky fellow. 

ToBHPiUB. <^ A tdl-gate set on a road ; a road on which 
a tnun^^ is ereetedJ^ Webst. Did. 

This word (says an EngHsh friend) is always used 
in America << to signify the rood. It is unquestionably 
the gate, and in England they always say^ the turnpike 
4road$ and by turnpike alone they mean the gate.*' B. *^ The 
fwmpike roads of England are placed under the^ manage- 
ment and direction of certain bodies of trustei^/' &c« 
Hawkins* Pleas of the Crown, by Leach, B. I. ch. 76. 
M The passage of carriages or horses through any turnpike, 
toll-gate^ or bar, at which any tdU is collected," &c« €^a$. 
%B. Geo* S. e. B7, cited in the same chapter of (hat work. 

VqsS. in-tempered, bad. f JVHc; England. J Ex. He is an 
if^y fellow ; that is, of a bad disposition, wicked. Thb 
compound ughi4empered is sometimes used. They are 
both heard only among the illiterate. 

VimsxuKQ, n. Want of feeling. This word is justly cen- 
sured in the Mmthly^ JMhology, vol. It. p. 281. I neyer 
saw it in any other instance than the one there referred 
to. 

Uhlocated. See Tb Locate; second signification. 
To Vabiatb. 

A friend has reminded me, that this is a favourite 
word with a few of our clergymen, in the following ex* 



.pression, wbich is flMich .used in ibuBir fmycaB^ .^ F^ri- 
ate of thy mercies according to Aut ^^ircumstaiiGes and 
wantts.'* It is ibar^ necessaffjr te ffemaiik^ that ihis nedb 
is not in any f>f ithe dictiooaries. 

Vendus. Auction. Mw England. . 

This word was formerly move common ihan .audim* 
It is now chiefly used in legal proeeodiagc^ iniconfonnity 
with the phraseology of ancient statutes ,of »ttie rtlifferent 
States. It is neither in Mr. WebaUi^M^ jior /Ifae iBnglUh 
idictionaries^ but it has. been added to, some pf thfdjij^iner- 
ican editions of Johnson and Walker. **^*it is-vaed '(says 
a friend) in the British West Indies ; wbooe aimiter cir- 
cumstances or similar personages, -have often ipipduced a 
correspondence with the phrases of the Uqited States." ^. 

2b Wage. << To lay a wager ; to bef Webst iDtct 

The English use the verb to bet* Or. Ja&tuqn .indeed 
•says, that the verb to wage <<is now only used ip the 
phrase to wage war ; and does not give it in tbe^nse 
of Zoyin^ a tc?a^r; but has only the verb io-TC^d^ar. bai- 
ley, however, and 3aiick, and some others have to wage 
in this sense. An English friend observe^ that |f an 
Englishman were to use a verb of thistdidv^Q^j^^ he 
would say, to wager J* A. 

Wap. See Whop. 

"W.^JXT for GkiJffE. 

This inaccuracy is sometimes heard in/oonrensation; 
bat the use of it^is confined to those peopl&.who 4ire whol- 
ly inattentive to their- language. Jt is juIionlioN vn^ar^ 
um. Mr. Pegge: has the following remadss iip<m it, in 
connexion with his observations upon corned for^came : 
<< The LoN DONEB, if asked, when he retucnedi to: town ? 
will answer, I com*d yesterday ; and if ad^edf why he 
returned so unexpectedly 7 will tell yon, he had not 
eom?d but on particular busine8S«....Thus much^ . air, for 
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the CSockliey's condfig to town :— and now let us hear hiat 
en the Mbject ijt his going into the country ; when he 
Witt t^ yoa that, except for such a reason, ^ he Imd not 
wmL*^ JtMcdtdis 9ftht BngUA Lang. p. S32— ^. 
Whabtes, plur. of Wharf. 

Jhnerieam always make the plural of this noun, 
wimves ; the Bnf^h say 'wharfs. << There were not in 
London used so many tohaarfsov keys for the landing of 
IBerchants^ goods.^ ChiUU as died by Johnson. ^ Some* 
thiiig that ia artificial, as keys and wharfs,** &o. Lord 
Mfikt Jie Portubus MariSf cb. 2. << This occasioned the 
atotutes..«^which enable the crown by commission to as* 
certain the limits of all ports, and to assign proper wharfs 
and quays in each port/' &c BlacksU Com. i. 264. << The 
Jjegidature must have supposed that tlie warehouses, 
quays, and wharfs would, not be so constructed,'' &c. 
Jjord Elknboromghf in the case of Harden ys. 8miOif 8 
EasPs Reports, 20. The word quay (uniformly pronounc- 
ed key J is in more common use in London, than wharf 

In the Colony and Proroince Laws of Massachusetts, 
I haye observed the plural wharfs (or wharfesj as late 
as the year 1735; but after that period the ^ural 
wharves is used. 
Whop, Wh4P, n. ; Awhap, ad. <* An old word for a heavy 
fall, or the mawer of fiedling ; still used by the vulgar.** 
1fVbst.IHeU 

A reviewer of Mr. Webster^s dictionary observes—* 
<« fFhap never fell under our notice before.'' JIfonlA. Jki- 
Ihd. voL viL 264. (1809) In a late English work the 
noun and verb are both mentioned as promndalisms of 
Somersetshire : ^< W?iop, a heavy blow. Whop, v. To strike 
with heavy blows." Mmlh. Mag. vol. xxxviii. p. 533. 
(1814) I have never met with any account of the ad- 
verb awhap ; nor have I heard it used in this country. 

25 
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abWiiT. To wither. 

This is p-ovinctol in fbe South and IFetf itf England : 
^ Ta wilt, or wilter ; to wittier* These flowers are all 
wUted.'* Qros^s Frcro^ Bk$9. It is neiin the diction- 
aries. 

WouXJi for SHotriB : In this expreiMioii — ^ It t^miU^eeiii. 
This is the Common idiom in the United States. The 
Scottish writers also generally use it : ^Bnt these people^ 
it would seem, need to be informedf^ &c. Campbh PhUos. 
Bhd. B. ii. ch. 3, (p. 255. Jlmer. edit; J. The English 
more commonlj sajy i^ should seem: <<He could not, it 
should seem, have taken a more agreeable or, perhaps, a 
more modest method of transmitting himself to posterity.'^ 
MelmatVs TUny^ pref. p. 1. *^ The want of correspond- 
ence is to be imputed sometimes, it shondd seem, to inad- 
Tertency, and sometimes to design.'* Review of Combers 
Horace (written hf Br. Parr) in the Brit. Crii. vol: ui. 
p. 53. << It shofidd seem, that literature is not neglected. 
Brit. Crit. vol vii. pref. p. 9. « With an intention, as it 
should seem, to provoke inquiry.'' ^[uart. Rev. vol. iv. 
p. 157. But the practice of English writers is not inva- 
riable ; as will be seen by the following examples of their 
use of i^ WOULD seem: The first point, however, it would 
seem, embraces," &c. ^[uart. Rev. vol. vii. p. 2. ^^ It would 
seem, however, that we have,'' &c. vol. viii. p. 273. See 
the same work, vol. v. p. 374 & 3SS ; vol. ix. p. 431. 

The expression it should seem (as Mr. Pegge observes) 
<< is a modest and common way of expressing ^ it seems? 
among various writers, where any diffidence is intended."* 
But this use of shovM for would appears to be an anomaly 
in our language at the present day. Dr. Johnson observes 
— << There is another signification now little in use, in 
which should has scarcely any distinct or explicable rnean* 

* Anecdotes of the English Language^ p. 16& 
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ing. It shmdd he differs in this sense very Utile from it 
is: ^ There is a fabulous narration, that in the northern 
countries there should he an herb that groweth in the like* 
ness of a Iamb, and feedeth upon the grass.' Bacon.** 
Johns* Diet. y. Shofuld. 

It ^ouid be observed that, although English writers 
generally use shovldf with the verb seem^ yet with the verb 
appear in similar cases they use wondd — << Thus it wotM 
appear, that ihe annual increment of the coin id not one 
twenty seventh part of that of our stock of the precious 
metals," Brit. Crit. vol. vL p. 159. *^ Or, as it wofM ap- 
pear, thought of at all/' tft. p. 521. << He read, as it vjofuld 
appear, among other reasons, for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing what had been written, ^aart. Rev^ vol* viL p. S99, 



SUPPLEMENT, 

Containing Mveral additional Wobds, and CorreeHdns mi 
Jldditicns to the articles in the Vooabulaet. 



ToJiDvocAtE. (See Vocah^J 

To this article add — It jnaj be observed, that if die Amer- 
icans have not a right to ^^ plume themselves''- on fliis Word 
as a ^ discovery," they may justly daim the merit (if there is 
i^y in the case) of reviving it 
AviMALisM* Sensuality* 

<< The brute must have predominated, in the writer, over 
the man, and held the pen, as well as controuled the heart, 
when this effusion of animudiaim was poured out upon the 
world." Remarks on the Quarterly Review of Inehi^Ws 
Letters} p. 192. (Bostmy 1815.) 

This word is not in general use in America^ but is pecu* 
liar to the vmter here quoted. 

English writers in some cases use appellant where we 
should employ appMate t ^ The part his Lordship took in the 
revival of the appellant jurisdiction of the House of Peers in 
Ireland." Brit. Crit. vol. ix. p. 298. ^ The proper province 
of their members [i. e. the members of the French Parliaments] 
was that of judges ; in all matters of law, they had both an 
original and an aj^peUmi^ jurisdiction." OiffortPs Life of 
pat, vol. ii. p. 4. 

JoAnson has appellant as a substantive only; but Mr. 
Wodd has it as an adjective also : ^ Appellant, adj. Appeal- 
ing; relating to an appeal, or to the iqqiealer,'* TMd^s 
Johnson. 



jfjrr. << A lumber vessd 6r shq^.^ IFeM. Dic^. fSouHum and 

Western States.) 

^ Hiese boats [on the rrrer Ohio] are generally called 
JMcs ^^..Thty are> square and flat-bottomed ; about forty feet 
by fifteen, with sides six feet deep, covered with a roof of thin 
boards, and acccmmiodated with a fire place, Hiey will hold 
from 200 to 500 barrels of fioun They require but four hands 
to navigate them ; carry no sail, and are wafted down by the 
current.'* Tmgr hdo the TerrUifry Mtfrthwest of the Me^ 
ghany Mnmtains$ by Thad; M. Harris, p. SOw 

UrrsjBurioN. <<The act of astrilnng^" Webet. Diet. <<It is 
the attribution of these iniquities to the JtmericainSf with an 
intention to make them a characteristical disgrace peculiar to 
them, of which I complain.^ Bemarks on the Quarterly Review 
(art. Inchi^in^s LetterSjJ p. SI. 

A corre^ndent remarks, that he has never seen attribu" 
turn thus used, except in the work here quoted. It is not in 
g^eral use in this country ; and is very rarely to be found in 
English authors. Dr. Johnson has it (on the authoritv of old 
writers J^ only in the sense of ^ commendati<m*' and ^ quali- 
ties ascribed." Mr. Todd^ however, has added to tiiese the 
Unification in question ; on the authority of Warton : << The 
ottribtMon of prophetical language to birds was common among 
the orientals." Warton's Hist. Etig. Poet. i. IHss. ],. 

Bbtrvs^mbnt. 

I never knew this extraordinary word to be tised in any 
publication, except in the following instance : ^^ Be impressed 
with a sense of this interesting betrustmentj and under the 
double excitement of duty and of interest, be prepared to act 
with firmness and fidelity/' Letters to the People ^ by a Far* 
mer. Lett. i. The English dictionaries have the verb to be-- 
trusty but I believe the substantive betmstrnent is not noticed 
by any lexicographer) except our countryman, Mr. WAsteir. 

This adjective is generally used by the people of ^e S&iMk-' 
em Stat^S) in cases where a J^Teio Englander would u$e gn(tf 
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or Ibk^b Ex. A hig man, &c. We should Mjin JW10 Eng' 
land, a large man. 

C7if ££. Occasion ; necessity. ^ He has no cdll to act upon the 
will of his hearers." ^daim?$ Lectures on Bhetoric amd GraUh 
ry, vol. i, p. 254. 

This use of ^tat noan call is noficed bj Grose, as proving 
Hal in England : ^ Call. Occasion^ obligation* He had no 
eaU to do it Derb.'^ Prw. Oloea. 

3b Commerce. A correspondent has pointed out to me the fol- 
lowing instance of the use of this word : ^ The [N:ofit that 
would arise to Vir^nia from contnierciitg' with China," JVbrfifc 
Jimerican Review, voL i. p. 3. 

This verb has long been considered as obsolete in England, 
I have not, however, seen it expressly mentioned as out ofusCf 
in any of the dictionaries, except the ^^ JVew Utdversal Eng- 
lish Bictionary^^ by WiUiani Bidet ; London, 1759. 

7b Compass, v. neut. Ex. This does not compare with that. 
We sometimes hear the verb compare used in this manner in 
eon/oersation ; but there is no authority for it. I never saw 
it in this sense, in any of our publications. 

To CoMPROMir. (See Vocab.J 

Mr. Todd has admitted this verb into his edition of John- 
son $ but with the following remarks : '^ This is our old word 
for compromise. < To compromit or put unto compromise.' 
Sherwood. It has been of late revived, espeoidly by Ameri* 
can writers."* 

CoSFLACRAtlVB. 

This word is noticed (among others) in tbe well known 
review of InehyjuMs Letters published in the Quarterly 
Review $ where the use of such words by certain individuals 
in the United States, is considered as evidence of a design in 

* The preceding sheets of the present work were all printed, before I 
had an opportunity of seeing any more than the First. Part of Mr. Todd's 
edition of Johnuorif comprehending the whole of the letter A and a small 
pa|rt pf B. I have just seen the four subsequent Parts, which extend as far 
as t)ie wprd Inert / and the reader will find, in the following articles of this 
Supplement, such of his remarks on some of the Words above noticed, v 
upon a cursory examination appeared to be most important- 
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this countiy, to make an enlite chai^ in dur langgpg^. The 
Reviewers say— ^ The President of Yale Coli^ talks of a 
eonflagrative brand, and Prendent Jefferson of bel4tUing thf 
productions ^f nature." ^uart. Bev. vol. z. p. 528. 

One of our writers, in his refij to that Review, admits 
the word in question to have been used; and defends the 
author, b j producing instances of individuals in England, who 
have made use of very ridiculous expressions. See Enmarks 
on the Quarterly BevieWf Boston 1815. 

J)EMORALizArio». (Sco Vocob.J ^ 

Notwithstanding the unqualified manner, in which this 
word is condemned b j the Edinburgh Bevkwers^ it is admitted 
into Mr. Todd's edition of Johnson ; and the Quarterly RevieWf 
for Nov. 1810, is cited as the authority. The editor however 
observes, that it is ^ of very recent usage only." 

To Demosalize. 

This verb, as well as the preceding noun, is admitted into 
Mr. Todd^s work ; with the following remarks : ^ This verb is 
of late introduction into our language. It may be defined thd 
opposite to our old word moralize ; which, however, has not 
hitherto been explained agreeably to its usage by the excel- 
lent author of the Christian Life : ^ Those laws and cir- 
cumstances, which do moralize human actions, and render 
them reasonable and holy and good.' 8eoWs Works, fol. ii. 129. 
To demoraliase is to render them unreasonable^ unholy and un- 
just." 

jDEPARrntENTAL. (See Vocah.) 

Mn Todd has admitted this word into his dictionary , upoi^ 
the authority of Burke ; by whom it is us^d (in speaking of 
French affairs only) in his Freface to BrissoVs Address, 

To Dbrahge. (See Vocabnj 

Mr. Todd observes, that about twenty years since this wa:s 
condemned as a QaUicism ; and he then quotes the remark of 
the British Critic (upon this and other Gallicisms) which I 
cited under the word Debark. But he adds, that ^< Derange 
has gained ground ; and is now common." 

DisoRCASizATjoN and Disorganize, (See Vocab,Y. Organize,^ 
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ThMe are botk admittod into Mr« ToM'i wotk, yfHi no 
other remark, than this; that tiiey are modern wcnrda. ' 
B^nivAv^. (See Foooft.^ 

Thoi^^ tbfe word was ebjeeled toby tke fii^iah Revievers 
twenty yean ^;o, yet it ii now admitted into Mr* Todd's work, 
where the following authority is cited i ^ By tiiethen AMnifum^ 
party it [Milton's Eiconoelastes] was esteemed an eze^ent 
jj^e!'' A. WaodyofMiUany Fasti OawL sub ami. 16S5. 

ELECriONEMRING, 

Mr. Todd has tids noun, bat not ^ fcrb to AeHameer. 
He, however, calls it <* a low word.*^ 
Tb Energize. (See Voeab.J 

Mr. Tbdd has admitted this into his work, upon the au- 
&ority of Hixrris (the author of EkmvM) and Bishop Horsky. 
He also has the substantive Enti^zeT^ upon the authority of 
Harris. 
EuLOGiuM. (See Voeab.J 

This is not in Mr. Todies work. I presume it was not 
an intentional omission. 
MrjDENfjAL. (See Voeab.J 

Mr. Todd has admitted this word, upon the ailtiiority of 
Bp. Fleetwood, Essay on JUiraeles^ p. 229. 
ToEroKE. (See Voeab.J 

Mr. Todd says—** This verb is in Coekeram^s old Vocab- 
ulary, but I have not found it in use till a century after if 
He then cites fVarburton^s Letters to Burdj 1749, Lett. vi. 
(which, I have observed, a friend had pointed out to me) and 
Warton^s Hist. Eng. Poetry^ ii. S62. 
Tb ExPA^RiArs ; Expatriated ; ExpA'AtiAriov. 

These words have been much used here, both in the sense 
of merely quitting oiw's country (which is the original French 
signification) and of throwing offone^s aUegumce; but more 
commonly in the latter sense. The only English dictionary 
in which I have observed either of them is Entiek^s $ which 
has only the participle expatriated^ in the first of these signi* 
fications. The words are but littie used in En^and. 
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PAcnnr, (Sec Vocah.) 

To the two fflgnifications which Dr. Johnson has given ojf 
ftis word Mr. Todd adds-—*' S. A place where any thing is 

- made ;" in which sense it is commonly employed in this coun- 
try. He cites the following example from an old writer: 
^ Our corrupted hearts are the factories of tlie Devil, which 
may be at work without his presence." 

To FzArHER. V. netit. 

A friend has reminded me of tins colloquial word, which ii 
used in some parts of New England, to denote the appearance 
of curdled cream, when it rises upon the surface of a cup of 
tea or coffee, in the form of little flakes, somewhat resembling 
feathers. We say— <The cream feathers. I do not find this 
signification of the word in the English dictionaries or glossa- 
ries. In the Southern States, I believe, they use the verb to 
curdle. 

To Fellowship. 

A friend has ^ven me the following instances of the use of 
""this verb ; which is new to me : ** We considered him heretic- 
al, essentially unsound in the faith ; and on this ground refus- 
ed to fellowship with him." Address to the Christian Public^ 
hy a number of the Clergy and Laity of Hampshire County ; 
printed at Greenfield, 1813. " This Council recommend to the 
charity of any regular church where it may be consistent with 
their convenience and their wishes to fellowship.^^ Result of 
an Ecclesiastical Council holden at Salisbury^ J^Dsw Hamp^ 
shire, October 1814. 

Fix. n. 

A correspondent informs me, that this word is in common 
use, as a noun, in J^Torth Carolina, Virginia, and Kentucky ; 
in expressions of this kind : " That bridge is in a bad^ ;" or 
(if it has been repaired) *' it is in a good^." I never heard 
it in J>rew England. 

^RADE. (See Vocab.J 

« This word (sajs Mr. Todd) has been brought forward in 
sone modern pai^phlets, but it will hardly be adopted." 

96 
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Jh&RADUArE. (See Voeah.J 

Dr. Johnson (as I have remarked) has fhis only m a verb 
aetive. Mr. Todd has it aa a verb neuter also : " To gradu- 
ate, V. n. To take an academical d^ree $ to become a gradu- 
ate ; as, he graduated at Oxford." 

Ore AT. See remarks on Big* 

To Grow. v,a, (See Vocab. v. To Raise. J 

This is noticed by Mr. Todd, as << an agrieuUural term.^ 
He also has the noun grower, which he defines— ^ A connd- 
erable fanner. Now common in many parts of England." 

To OuN. (See VocaJb. v. Qunning.J 

This verb is in Mr. Todd's work, upon the aufhoriiy of 
Beaumont and Fletcher , Rule a Wife^ Sfc. I presume, howev- 
er, it is not now used in England. 

Had N^r ought and Had ougbt. 

These expressions are often heard (in conversation) from 
people, who would avoid every other vulgarism. The vulgar 
also frequently say, douH ought ; as, you donH ought to do it« 

Illt. (See Voeah.J 

This adverb is not in Mr. Todd's work. 

To Immigrate and Immigration. (See Voeah.J 

Both of these words are in Mr. Todd's work. For the 
first, he cites Cockeram^a Vocabulary, and Novels, Sfc. 1668 ; 
and for the other, Warton^s Hist. Eng. Poet. vol. i. sign. C. 3. b. 
and 101. The noun Immigrant is not noticed by him. 

Imperious / in the phrase, im|7erioti5 necessity. 

This Gallicism has been much used by our writers since 
the French Revolution. The English commonly say — over'^ 
ruling necessity : <* A grave and over-ruling necessity obliged 
them to take the step they took." Burke's Reflections^ p. 44| 
Am^r. edit. 

Large. See remarks on Big. 

Lecture-DAT. Used in New England for holiday $ from Ihe 
custom of excusing boys from going to school on those week* 
daysj when there was a public Lecture : " All Constables may 
and shall from time to time duely make search, 1hrou|^ut 
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the Gmits of their townes upon Lord's dayeii anfl Lecture'dayes 
in times of exerci6e....for all offenders against this law." Massa^ 
Colony Lawsy tit. Innkeepers, p. 46. edit. 1660. 

OFPUGVAflON, 

This word was first brought into notice in the following 
passage of a well known pamphlet, published in New England; 
•* Adverse combinations, oppugnatiom, disrespect, reproach 
and systematic revilings, are (in the essence and nature of die 
crimes) sedition, treason and rebellion." Letters to the People^ 
by a Farmer J 1802. Since the time of that publication, the 
word has been used only by way of ricUcule. 
To PhANr. 

We often use this verb, where the English would employ 
the verb to sota, and sometimes (more technically) to set. Wc 
always say to plant corn (that is, Indian corn), to plant pota* 
toes, &c. But, in speaking of all the siftaller kinds of seeds, 
we say, as the English do, to sow, 
Prairie. (See VocaJb.) 

The Quarterly Review (in the account o^ Lewis S[ Clarke^s 
Travels) makes the following remark on the word Prairie : 
** If this word be merely a French synonyme for savannah, 
which has long been i^aturalized, the Americans display little 
taste in preferring it. But perhaps it may designate open land 
in a woody country, whatever be the inequalities of the ground, 
whereas savannah (literally a sheet of land) can properly apply 
only to a level.'' ^uart. Rev. vol. xii. p. 328, note. 

The most particular description of these /wa^ries, which I re» 
collect to have seen in any of our publications, is in the Rev. Dr. 
Harrises Journal of a Tour into the Territory ^ovthweU of 
the AUeghany mountains $ from which <Jie reader will be able to 
judge of the necessity of this new name. This accurate trav- 
eller describes them thus : 

" The immense Prairies may be classed among the natural 
curiosities of this country. They are of two kinds : First, 
large level spots of ground, where for several miles there is no 
rise of the surface, nor any other vegetation than weeds^ a 
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coarse grass and catie. These grow loxuriaiitlj, often higher 
than a man^s head. The soil is deep aud rich ; but, being of a 
clayey nature, retains the water after heavy rains so as to 
appear flooded. In some are little clumps of trees on higher 
ground, which are called ulands. Herds of bufl^oes are seen 
grazing on these plains $ sometimes more than a hundred head 
together. These prairies may have been occasioned by the ex- 
siccation of lakes or v^t morasses. 

^< The second kind are similar level spots, but not in the low 
lands : These are rather immense plains, of a Uack soil, which 
at once absorbs the rain that falls upon it, so as never to be mud- 
dy. These entirely resemble the vast steppes in^ the upper 
parts of Russia and Siberia, which are described as ^ extensive 
plains, dry, elevated, and destitute of water;' there is not a 
solitary slirub to be seen on tliem, much less any wood, but they 
are covered with a coarse kind of grass."* p 178, 
8cooL or School (for Shoal J of fisli. JVew England, 

Tlie English, at the present day, always say shoals of fish; 
and, accordingly we find, in a late English review of an Amer- 
ican work, the word schools (which probably should be written 
scvUsJ is noticed by being put in Italics, See the review of 
Porter^s Cruise in the Facijic ocean ; Quart. Rev. vol. xiii. p« 
358. But, though most ^ew England men would probably 
employ the term schools in conversationf yet in tDriting they 
would make use of shoals. The word in question, however, is 
not of American origin ; but we may in this instance (as well 
as in the case of the words to advocate and freshet) plead the 
authority of MRUon, He, however, as well as the older au- 
thors, tvrote it soulls or souls ; but it was, perhaps, pro* 
nounced soool in his time, as it is in Mw England at the pre- 
sent day: 

With fry innumerable swarm, and 9hoal9 
Of fish, that with their fins and shining scales 
Glide under the green wave, in sculls that oft 
Bank the mid-sea." J^lton, m» cited by Jokmon. 

* < Tooke's Russia^ voL L p. 74 and 145, 8to edition. Pallas's V^Jf^ 
yol. ii, p. 75.' 
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Dr. Johnson speaks of this use of the word as a peculiarity of 
<* JGUofi's style." Home Tooke cites several other writers, 
who have employed the word ; and, after quoting a passage 
from Shakspeare, where it occurs, he adds tlie following note 
of Mr. Steevens upon it : " Sculls are great numbers of fish- 
es swimming together. The modern editors, not being ac- 
quainted with the term, changed it into shoaU^^ &c. Diversions 
of Purley^ Part ii. p. 194, ^mer. edit Mr. Tooke himself af- 
terwards observes (p. 197}—^ The fishes come in shoals^ sholesp 
or SCUL9, which is the same participle ; so [in the Saxon3 
being differently pronounced, as sh or sk." 

Mr. Btumaby in his Travels in •America (3d edit. London, 
1798) observes, that the houses in this country are covered with 
shingles ; and then, as if the term would not be understood by 
his English readers, subjoins an explanation of it — '' These are 
formed in the shape of tiles, and are generally made of white 
cedar." 
To Sow, See remarks on To Plants in this Supplement. 

8fALLBD. I 

A correspondent remarks, that '' when a waggon has been 
broken down, or fast set in the clay or mud, so that it cannot 
be moved by the team, they say in the Southern States, that it 
is stalled* In such cases the waggoner takes the rails from the 
fences to pry it out ; and these rails are called in such cases 
(in Kentucky, Ohio and the Western parts of Pennsylvania) 
" Yankee screws." 
SitA^joNEur (with an e) for Stationary. The goods of a sta- 
tioner. 

This orthography of stationary was adopted many years 
ago in our •Acts of Congress^* upon the supposition that it 
was more strictly in analogy with other words of the kind ; as, 
by the same rule that we form milliner-y from milliner, C2i^- 
ler-y from cutler, &c» we ought to make stationer-y from sta- 

* See the Acts, making the annual appropriations of money to defray 
th^ expenses of government, since 1797. 
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tioner. It may, however, be considered as an elliptical express 
sion, for stationary wares $ in which case tiiere would be no 
need of changing the established English odfaographj of tiie 
word ; which, I may add, is the «tfitierie(in also, exc^ in tiie 
instance abovementioned. 

ViLiFicA rion. ^ The vUiJlcaHan of government." 

I recollect seeing this extraordinary expression once in aa 
official paper, published under the authority of one of the South' 
em States ; but, I presume it is not in general use there, any 
more than it is in the JS\n'tiiem States. 

TarD'^ivavd. Commonly pronounced yard'Wun* 

This term is still sometimes used, by M people, for what 
we now call a yard-stick. Anciently (according to Home 
Tooke) it was called a mete^yard. ^ By common use, he adds, 
when we talk of mensuration, we now omit the preceding word 
mete, and the subsequent wani ; and say singly a yardP Di* 
versions qfPurley, part ii. p. 157. 
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ERRATA* 

P* 13. L 20. dele the wordfoHovnti^f 
27. L last, for or read fir. 
44. L 9. for pleural read pluraL 
51. 1.26. for r read ir. 
. SS, L 17 for hy read with. 
132. L ^Uaexprem(m9te9Aexpre%8iw» 



